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July 15, 1895. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

ORDERLAND appears this quarter in the thick of a 
general election, but so far we are left without any 
hint from any student of the occult as to how the 
General Election is going to terminate. The only prediction 
which has been made from those on the other side, as far 
as Iam aware, was made two years ago to the effect that 
the Liberals would be left in a minority of over 100, By 
the end of the month we shall know what truth there 
is in that prophecy. Should this result come to pass, it 
may be interesting to state that the same prophet predicted 
that after Lord Salisbury got his three-figured majority he 
will in three years' time pass a measure of local government 

for Ireland, which will be Home Rule in all but name. 


SOME PREDICTIONS MADE IN 1893, 

Eighteen months ago I appealed in vain to astrologera to 
give me the date of the dissolution. The nearest approach 
“to what may be regarded as a successful prophecy on this 
subject is to be found in Mr. W. Н. Old’s horoscope of 
Her Majesty the Queen, which was written in 1893. In 
this he predicts that in the month of June, 1895, the moon 
comes to the semi-square of the mid-heayen by progressive 
direction, “ This will bring some trouble upon the country, 
the Government will be unpopular, and foreign allies 
will show signs of unfaithfulness.” The same astrologer 
also predicts evil for Her Majesty in the autumn of this 
year, and especially urges her to avoid the public streeta in 
October, and to safegnard herself from accident. Another 
horoscope, published in the Astrological Magazine for April, 
1894, intimates that the Prince of Wales is likely to succeed 
to the throne at the end of this year or early in 1896, There 
seems to be a general agreement among all astrological 
authorities that this autumn will be a very trying time for 
"Her Majesty, and not for Her Majesty alone, for there is 


menace of foreign war which may pass if we are circum- 
spect and strong; if not, the outlook is serious indeed. 


THE BUPERNATURAL IN ART. 
А very interesting article might be written upon the 
supernatural in art. Our frontispiece this quarter ia the 
reproduction of one of the most notable pictures exhibited 
at the Academy this year. Sir John Millais haa selected as 
в theme the apparition of a bride. Her startled lover 
seeing the astral visitant at the foot of his bed starta up, 
crying, “Speak ! speak!" The picture, however, leaves a 
good deal of the story untold. For instance, there is 
nothing to show whether the apparition was the ghost of а 
dead bride or the double of a living lady. There is a 
welcome absence of all shimmer and shine about Sir 
Jobn Millais’ apparition, which is true to facts. So 
far as the evidence goes, ghosts, when they appear, а 
remarkably like other people. They are only ‘Uncovered 
to be ghost when they disappear. A much more typical 
ghost of the popular kind is shown in “ The Voice of Other 
Days,” where the phantom form is ethereal enough to 
satisfy the most exacting connoisseur in spooks. 


THE SPLIT IN THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

The Theosophist Society, like the Christian Church, has 
divided itself into two parts, the eastern and the western. 
It ie curious to вее history repeating itself in this жау. The 
Eastern Branch, which consists of the lodges in Europe 
and Asia, holds by Mrs. Besant and Colonel Olcott, while 
the American lodges as à whole support Mr. W. Q. Judge, 
whose conduct has been equivocal, to say the least. This 
the Greek Church will consider as a still closer parallel to 
the events which took place when, as they maintain, the 
Bishop of Rome broke off the Western world from the rest of 
Christendom by asserting claims which were untenable, 
based upon documents which were forgeries, It remains to 
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be seen what will be the result in the Theosophical Society. 
However undesirable splitamay be in religious organizations, 
there is no doubt that such organizations are often like those 
organisms which multiply by division. The American 
branch of the Theosophists have at any rate the courage of 
their convictions, When they decided to support Mr. W. 
9. Judge they determined to drop the motto, ^ There is no 
religion higher than truth.” That is honest, to say the 
Teast, although a trifle more cynical than could have been 
expected from the followers of Mr. W. Q. Judge. 


JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED. 

The American Section of the Theosophical Society has 
finally separated from the English community, with Mr. 
8, Judge as Lifo Prosident. It should really adopt the 
above as its motto. 

The new Н. P. B. Lodge has moved into rooms in New 
Bond Street. 14 appoars to represent the English follow- 
ing of W. Q. Judge, and is said to be steadily growing. 
We gather that a new missionary “ Lodge” now working 
in the East End belongs to the same faction. The or- 
ganization seems to be active in work rather than dogma, 
and includes a Lending Library, Savings Bank, Sunday 
School, and tho Visitation of Workhouse Infirmaries. 


THEOSOPHY AND SPIRITUALISM. 


Mr. Sinnott’s interesting paper on Spiritualism (Trans- 
actions of the London Lodge, No. 23) is not only im- 
portant as a contribution to the literature of the subject, 
but also as indicating the rapprochement between Spirit- 
ualists and Theosophists. There must be much in common 
botween the really sincere on both sides, and all must 
rejoico at the minimising of differences. 


THE SPIRITUALIST CONFERENCE. 


The meeting of the Conference of Spiritualists last May 
was ап interesting indication of the reviving interest in the 
investigation of spiritualistic phenomena. At the same 
time its discussions brought into clear relief what bas 
been one of the greatest obstacles in the spread of a 
belief in the persistence of the individual after death 
and the possibility of communicating with that indi- 
vidual by the observation of certain simple laws. Instead 
of adopting a policy of concentration which Lord Rose- 
bery hax pressed so eloquently upon his own party, 
many earnest and onthusiastic epiritualists have imi- 
tated the Newcastle programme in the diversity of tho 
articles of faith with which they have encumbered the 
spiritualist cause, Instead of saying, This one thing Ido," 
these good men have constructed a whole superstructure of 
religious doctrine, which is none the less dogma because it 
is set forth by men who profess to hate dogma. The so-called 
religion of spiritualism is juat as dogmatic in its way as the 
religion ofthe Church of Rome or of the Church of England. 
At a time when the more epiritually-minded of the Chris 
Mins are endeavonring to disencumber the church of ita im- 
pedimenta in the shape of degmatic formulas, which have be- 
some anachronisms, it is odd to find those who call them- 
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selves spiritualists bent upon founding an organization based 
upon a series of dogmatic statements, the chief interest of 
which lies in their negation of the Christian creed. 


SPIRITUALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


As а matter of fact, so far from spiritualism andthe study 
of psychic phenomena tending to destroy the Christian re- 
ligion, its natural and immediate result is to supply what 
may be called a rational foundation for many of the most 
disputed dogmas that are taught by the church, For the 
Roman Catholics eapecially, the study of Borderland re- 
veala many an unsuspected mine of wealth. On this subject 
the remarks of the Rey. J. Page Hoppe, in his introductory 
address, were as wise and sensible as those of the sectaries 
of an anti-Christian propaganda from the North of England 
were unwise and inexpedient. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Much the most important contribution, which was made 
to the discussion of psychic phenomena at the Conference, 
was Мт, Traill Taylor’s valuable paper on “Spirit Photo- 
graphy.” Mr. Traill Taylor, whose eminence in the photo- 
graphic world is undisputed, and whose good faith is beyond 
all question, lays down the paradox that spirit photo- 
graphs can often be proved to be no photographe at all in 
the first place, and in the second that they are not photo- 
graphs of spirits A photograph must be а picture 
produced by the action of light, whereas in many case, 
under test conditions, pictures have been obtained on senei- 
tive plates, which have never been exposed. Clearly, the 
term photograph in this case ів а misnomer, Neither can 
these photographs be said to be photographs of spirits, for, 
in some cases, they are admittedly photographs of existing 
pictures, Therefore, Mr, Taylor triumphantly maintains 
that it is quite possible to have genuine spirit photographs 
produced under test conditions, which are not photographs, 
and which cannot profess to be pictures of spirits, The 
question as to what theso so-called spirit photographs may 
be js one on which Mr. Trail Taylor wisely refuses to 
dogmatise. The subject is so obscure and the difficulties 
in the way of forming a working hypothesis eo great that 
the best thing we can do is to accumulate facts and leave 
theories alone for the present. 


SOME PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS, 


Certain things may be taken as established by the testi- 
mony of competent witnesses of good faith. Firat, pictures 
do appear on sensitive plates, which are exposed in a 
camera under test conditions. Secondly, similar pictures 
sometimes appear upon sensitive plates, which have never 
been exposed in the camera, and merely been in the hands 
of mediums in cellars and rooms where no light could 
penetrate. Thirdly, pictures so obtained are sometimes 
recognised as portraits of deceased persons, at other times 
they are admittedly the reproduction of pictures, which 
may ог may not have been seen by the medium. There 
has also angther-curious fact come to light that often 
when photogtephs ure taken in ordinary course so-called 
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spirit faces appear more or less distinctly discernible 
upon the plate. In one case which was brought be- 
fore my attention last quarter, photographs of three 
different persons taken at different times in Ireland, Eng- 
land, and the United States of America all contained в 
shadowy miniature portrait of the same face. I publish an 
article kindly contributed to Вовревілхр by the Editor 
of Sphinz, which contains a careful summary of the con- 
troveray which raged over the photograph of the so-called 
Cyprian priestess, 
THE LATEST SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH. 

A very interesting specimen of “spirit photography " 
haa lately been on view for a select few in Mr. Cameron’s 
studio, some months having elapsed since we first heard 
of it. Then the story was quite perfect, but like a good 
many such, loses somewhat on nearer view. The story is 
that a Miss C——, having focussed her camera for a сег- 
tain view of the library formerly occupied by Lord C—, 
who has been dead for some time, left it in position, the 
room being unoccupied, as a long exposure was required, 
and that when the photograph was developed the deceased. 
Lord C—— was found to be sitting in his accustomed 
easy-chair. The fact that the figure has not been satis- 
factorily identified as that of Lord C—— and that the 
figure does not bear any very exact relation to the chair 
in which it is “ sitting" facilitates explanation. Though, 
of course, the portrait may be the one perfect specimen 
of ita kind for which we are all waiting, it may equally 
be that of, let us aay, the butler, who may have come in 
“to see to the fire” during the exposure of the plate; or 
it may equally, as is not infrequently the case in “spirit” 
photographs, especially at the hands of the amateur, be 
due to the use of a plate already partially exposed. 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


The death of Professor Huxley removes from our midst 
the most eminent of our literary men of science. Few men 
жеге more combative and more dogmatic, but Professor 
Huxley had an open mind, and it was from a passage in 
one of hia famous essays that I found the watchword which 
l adopted ав the keynote for BomDERLAND. He said 
of the apostolic injunction to suffer fools gladly, “I am 
deeply conscious how far short I fall of this idea, but 
it is my personal conception of what au agnostic ought to 
be" Two увага have passed since the appearance of Bor- 
DERLAND, and for one thing, at least, I can take credit to 
myself, not even my most malicious critic can assert that I 
have not sutfered foola gladly without even displaying any 
of that impatience which so often led Professor Huxley to 
fall short of his ideal. His removal from our midst deprives 
us of one of our moet familiar testa to which we have contin- 
ually referred. To convince Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Maskelyne has been the standard heretofore set up for the 
demonstration of the truth of any psychic phenomena. 
I suppose we must now substitute Professor Ray Lan- 
Kester for Professor Huxley. The change is not an improve- 
ment, but who could be suggested in his place 1 
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JEANNE D'ARC AND HER VOICES. 


Cardinal Vaughan has come back from the fétea at 
Orleans greatly delighted with the celebration. He is full 
of admiration for the way in which the Orlcanais succeeded 
in making the most of their material to produce a great 
scenic effect in honour of the heroic maid. If the cult 
of Jeanne D'Arc is judiciously nursed on both sides of the 
Channel she may become a kind of patriot saint of the two 
joint of reconciliation and of good will in а 
region in which such points are попе too many. From the 
point of view of BORDERLAND the chief importance of the 
prominence which is now given to Jeanne both in France 
and in England is the witness which she bears to the possi- 
bility of clairaudient communication between the mortals 
and the invisibles. On this point Mr. Andrew Lang read а 
paper before the Society for Psychical Research, in which, 
like almost everyone else who has investigated the subject, 
he arrived at the conclusion in favour of the objective char- 
acter of her voices. As a matter of fact, no student of 
Borderland will have any difficulty in believing that 
Jeanne's Voices really came from the invisibles, The most 
wonderful thing abont her was that her Voices ulways 
seemed to give lier trustworthy information and advice, a 
characteristic which is by no means common to all the 
"Voices which reach the mortal ear from the other side, 


THE SCARCITY OF WITCHES. 


My appeal for a witch last quarter remains unanswered. 
Even my one stock witch upon whom I relied as a never- 
failing resource in case all other members of her aisterhood. 
failed me, has lost her cunning, and although her repute as 
а healer of disease still seems to be as great as ever, aa а 
psychometrist and clairvoyant she has fallen off во much. 
that it is impossible to make any use of her. Should any 
of our readers know of any wise women or gypsies in their 
neighbourhood, I should be much obliged if they would 
communicate with me. 


THE CLONMEL WITCH-JURNING, 


Several Irish peasants “at Clonmel have been con- 
victed of manslaughter for burning Bridget Cleary to death, 
in the belief that they would thereby compel the fairies to 
bring back the real Bridget, whose counterfeit they be- 
lieved they had put in the fire. Tho husband received 
the heavy sentence of 20 years’ penal servitude, hia assis- 
tanteshorter butatill severe sentences, Mr. Edmund Clodd, 
president of the Folk Lore Society, has taken steps to 
memorialise the Crown for a mitigation of sentence. Mr, 
Clodd says :— 

‘This poor, illiterate Cleary sbared the belief common to the 
Celtic peoples that illness, especially of the, to him, perplexing 
kiud that afflicted his wife, is due to the real person having 
been abducted by fairies, who eubstitole a changeling rasomb- 

the person. Consequently, Cleary had no doubt that the 
creature whom he was torturing was not Bridget Cleary at all, 
but a changeling whom the fairies would rescue whin they 
вазе her thus treated, and at the samo time ree‘ore Bridget. 
‘You will socn see my wife come down the chimney," в 
Cleary to bis onlooking neighbours. Бо ingrained is the be- 
lief, that ufter the poor creature's dcath these samo neighbours 
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repaired to a so-called fairy fort in the belief that she would 


appear as a captive in the possession of the “ е," 
won they EE rushed forward to LAE i рю 


But haye “ Doubles" no rights? Is it any less wrong 
to burn a changeling to death than to burn the original 
woman? Still, 20 years із an exceasive sentence, which 
may well be reduced to two. 


РВҮОНІС HEALING IN AUSTRALIA. 


Psychic healing has reached Australia. We learn from 
the Sydney Daily Post, March 9th, that an organization has 
lately been started which aims— 


at educating the le io an undersianding in spiritual 
communion, the divine nature of man, his inherent power for 
he philosophy of spiritual healing force acting through 
fe » physical brain and body, and how to develop this latent 
Unlike most new religious founders, the leaders in thia body 
move without any of the usual methods doped to create 
4 sensation, and gather large numbers around them, for they 
aro deeply convinced that it is by calm reflection, steady inves- 
tigation, and reverential feclinge that their much-needed 
teachings will be appreciated and spread on the world. 


They propose to open— 

A home or hospital, especially fitted, where sensitives and 
magnetic healers can treat the sick and suffering. Now шап; 
diseases baffle medical skill. These wo intend to treat. e 
have resolved to do this, and nothing turn us from it. 
‘Also, a school for so-called waifs and strays, but they are not 
во, they are God's children. "We want ta teach them the 
higher philosophy of their own beings. Also a platform for 
the dissemination of the most perfect truths among the masses. 


А later issue speaks of several cures wholly or partially 
accomplished. 


THE DIVINING-ROD. 

How long will it be, I wonder, before the divining-rod 
is taken out of the category of superstition and recognised 
as one of the legitimate implementa of science. Hardly а 
auonth passes which does not bring further evidence as to 
the potency of the hazel wand held in the hand of a water- 
finder. People who hare never looked into the subject arc, 
no doubt, sniffy and sceptical, but those who are drinking 
the water, found by aid of the divining-rod, naturally look 
at it from a different point of view. The best test which 
was ever proposed in this connection was a challenge put 
forward by a young undergraduate who was twitted by the 
done for his superstitious belief in the divining-rod. He 
offered, with the aid of a competent waterfinder, to draw a 
complete map of the water supply of the University town 
in which he was then living. The challenge was not 
accepted, but something like this might be tried with 
advantage. 

SOME RECENT EXPERIENCES. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Leicester Gataker's 
success in water-finding continues. Some ''testa" were 
tried a short time ago by a party of investigators, the 
expert being asked to find wator, the whereabouts of which 
was known to those present. We are told— 
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being of the depth stated by Mr. Gataker. A £ 
а known spring in а field close by was also submitted, and here 
again the spot was divined by the diviner, and the depth 
given.—Bath Chronicle, 
It is a pity that so-called investigators should not know 
their business better. This is the sort of thing that gives 
the enemy occasion to blaspheme. Мг. Gataker has done 
some really good work, of which we hope to speak in a 
future paper on water-finding, and it is therefore no slight, 
upon him to say that this sort of child's play, though an 
amusing episode, should not be published as evidenos, Мг. 
Gataker is a well-sinker by profession, and the experi- 
ment was carried out in his own county of Somerset, 
where he may be supposed to know something of the 
whereabouts of underground water. Moreover, when the 
place was known to some of the fifty persons present, the 
chances are that there would be many without the self- 
restraint desirable on such occasions. Without the smalloet 
conscious dishonesty on either side, it ia very probable that 
one or other of these facts would affect the experiment. 
The diviner stands in no need of such assistance, ав his 
water-finding achievements in Essex have proved, to say 
nothing of the fact that he makes a rule of taking no fee 
unless water is actually found at the spola indicated. 


SOME OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 

Our old friend the Religio-Philosophical Journal has cur- 
tailed its name and ite inches. It is now the Philosophical 
Journal, and of much mors convenient proportions than 
formerly. We wish it continued success, and would sug- 
gest to its new publisher that more efficient separation 
between the text and the advertisements would contribute 
to that end from the point of view of the reader, to whom 
it is disturbing to be interrupted, say in the course of an 
article on The Bankruptcy of Science, to have his attention 
called to a cure for baldness. It looks offensively like an 
illustration of the argument. Another Spiritunlistic 


magazine has gone under, The Medium and Daybreak is 
по more seen. Mr. Burns has made.a brave fight for it, 
but this is an ungrateful world, so some folks tell us, and 
the Spiritualists have given very inadequate support to 
the work of ono of their earliest pioneers, There is some 
pathos in the following paragraph :— 


might derote my 
entire energies to the liquidation of the liabilites of my late 
from Spiritualists 


who have enjoyed 
this connection I 


in a copy of the issue containing their effusions. 
sample of the prevailing spirit among this grade 
faithfal,”” and murely there is nothing wavouring of 
dignity or utility in continuing to make a sacrifice for much 
individusls, or ашу of a like disposition, 


IL—IS MAN IMMORTAL? 


A DISCUSSION BY VARIOUS THINKERS. 
جح‎ 


HE American Press Association has been publishing, in th 


resent month of July, in newspapers circulating in all 


parts of the United States, a series of papers discussing this question—Ie man Inunortal 1 The appearance of euch 

speculative essays in journals possessing an aggregate circulation of even millions, is a sign of the times of which 
we shall do well to take due note, and then to thauk Gud and to take courage, The papers, all of which were written 
by request, are contributed by Professor Max Müller, Cardinal Gibbons, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Bishop John Newman, 
Rev. Dr. Briggs, Professor Elliot Соцея, President E. Benj. Andrews, Swame Vivi Kanauda, and У. Т. Stead. As Mr. 
Stead's paper sets forth what may be regarded as the outcome of an experimental study of the borlerland between the 
known and the unknown, and may, therefore, be of more interest to our readers than the more strictly speculative or 
theological евваув of the other contributory, it is reproduced here in full. 


WHY I BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY. 
By ҮҮ. T. Sreap. 


Xov ask me to say why I believe in immortality. 

But do I believe in immortality f 

‘That ів surely a prior question, and I am not quite 
certain how to answer it, 


IMMORTALITY UNPROVABLE. 


much simpler question, and one on which I can speak 
without hesitation or mi-giviug. 

It would be a mistake to say that I believe in the 
persistence of the individual a ‘ter death because of experi- 
ences of phenomena usually called spiritualistie. I believed 
it long before I subjected my faith to the test of experi- 


mental demonstration. But whereas once I lelieved, now 
Y know, and that ie а great difference. How do I kuow 1 


HOW LIFE AFTER DEATH CAN BE PROVED. 


Very much in the same way that we get to know ol the 
existence of frienda on another continent, severed from our 
own by an ocean which we have not the means of croseiny 
—that is to say, we hear from them from time to time by 
letters or occasionally by telegrams. Travellers who have 
crossed the sea return to tell of their welfare, and 
occasionally our friends themselves come back to assure us 
of their continued existence, 

If we could imagine the regular postal service eurpended, 
the ocean cables severed, a strict blockade established, 
preventing all access to or egress from the American con- 
linent, immigrants from Europe would be practically 
“dead” to those whom they left behind, and the moment 
of embarkation on the emigrant ship would be regarded as 
that of final separation from Kinsfulk and friends, 


A HELPFUL ANALOGY. 


If this interruption of communication lasted lon 
enough, it would come to be commonly believed in the ol. 
world that the tradition of a continued reinvigorated 
existence of the immigrants in the western hemisphere was 
а mere myth or tradition of the ancients which no rational 
man could believe. Lf, then, we can sup after centu- 
ries of silence, the postal service were to be resumed, bow- 


ifthe At'antic cable were once more to pulse 

= the sea; if travellers began to appear 
ig us, telling of the existence and well-being of опг 
ted kinsfolk—nay, wore, if now and then one or 


піуташія returned on flying visite to their 
easy 1o imayine the ridicule and contempt 
Меке renewed evidencen of life beyond the 

йс woukl be received by * Europe's wise men in 
their анай xhella curled," who had settled it once fur all 
tu their own iutiuite satisfuetion that human existence 
vould not exist outside the confines of the old world, 


of these 
fatherland, i 


DEATH AND THE ATLANTIC. 


This analogy Letween the revelation of life beyond the 
Rrave, aud the evidence which would be demanded to 
demonstrate the continued existence of our friends beyond 
the Atlantic, is very close aud very helpful, and it will be 
fund upon exumination that most of the objections that 
are taken to the evidence of spiritualism would hold yoo 
ал aguinst the evidence which proves the existence wf the 
American people, To ninety-nine out of every hundred 
denizens of Europe the fact of the existence ot human life 
in America is not, and cannot, be a matter vf personal 
experience. They have never been in America: neither 
lave they been able to вее ite shores across the heaving 
billows of the Atlantic. They accept the fact on thust on 
the uuthority of the minority who have been there, 


DO EMIGRANTS’ SURVIVE? 


A much linger minority have received letters from the 
other side, which they verify according to their own lights, 
If the: dentily the hand writin; iat is evidence. Tha 
Jact that the writer can rend the envelope to their address 
is further evidence, and the further fuct that he can, and 
doer, conmitnicate to them freely about matters private 
aud personal, unknown to any but the writer and the 
recipient, would generally Le accepted as conclusive proof 
that the unseen immigrant still continues to live in his 
new habitat. The evidence from cablegrams ia leas con- 
clusive, for it lacks the element of identification eupplied 

. Still, an intelligent answer received to a 
pertinent inquiry relating to matters of private concern 
would satisfy most men, But the most conclusive test of 
all is the reappcarance in their native land of the returning 
emigrants. We see them changed, no doubt, bronzed by 
the western sun, their hair whitened by the snows of many 
winters, the young become old and the whole vi 
changed as much as their outlook on life, but, althoug| 
transfiyused, they are atill recognisable as the same persons. 
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who, amid tears and lamentation, bade us farewell many 
years before from the deck of the emigrant ship. 


ТПЕ EVIDENCE OF JULIA. 


Now, apply all this to the evidence that is accessible to 
fe ав to the reality of life beyord the grave, and you 
will find the analogy is very exact. My friend, Miss 
Julia ——, emigrated to the world beyond the тате 
s:arcely four years ago. Before her departure she solemnly 
promised that if she could she would return and show her- 
self to a most intimate friend of hers, with whom she had 
lived for years as a sister beloved. Hardly a month had 
рий from the time of the burial when ehe stood, radiant 
loving, by the bedside of her friend. The latter was 
not seed, She saw her friend exactly ne she had known. 
her in life, only with в greater joy on her features. Aa 
she gazed, the form, which at first had seemed as solid as 
in life, slowly dissolved into a vapour and Aiaappeared. 
Six months later the same apparition delighted but 
awed her friend, who, on this second occasion, like the 
first, could not speak until the form had dissolved away. 
1 happened to be in the house at the time. My hand had 
then п to write automatically. As I had known Miss 
Julia in her lifetime, I euggested that it was possible she 
might be willing to transmit nny meseages she might bave 
for her friend through the agency of my automatic hand. 


‘TESTS OF IDENTITY. 


On the following Sunday moruing, before breakfast, 
when I was sitting alone in my bedroom, leaving my pen 
full freedom to move as my right hand, under the unseen 
influence, directed, I received в message signed by mı 
deceased friend, accompanied by a comparatively trivial, 
but very conclusive test, a reference to a death-bed 
message, of which I was completely ignorant, accompanied 
by the use of паше unknown to any but my friend 
оп the other side and her friend here, to whom the message 
was delivered. 

The test was simple, but it seemed to me ao ridiculous 
that I hesitated to deliver the message. When, however, 
Thad done so, I learned that what had seemed to me an 
absurdity was one of the most clinching proofs of the 
identity of the invisible presence from whom I had received 
the message. 

A still more conclusive test in the ehape of a reference to 
a trivial accident which had occurred seven years before ia 
a place, the name of which I bad never heard, was then 
furnished me. My friend had forgotten the circumstances, 
and denied that such an accident had occurred. Miss 
Julie, writing through my hand, gave particulars of time, 
place and circumstance that brought back the fact to the 
memory of our friend. 


LETTERS FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


After this, for many weeks, the invisible intelligence 
used my hand to write long, loving letters to her friend, 
beginning and ending with the familiar affectionate 
phraseology with which, unknown to me, they had always 
со! mded, In these letters ehe showed an intimate 
knowledge of the circumstances and anxieties of my friend 
which I could by no possibility have possessed, and on 
more than one occasion informed her contidently of events 
which were to occur—events which were scouted at the 
time à& impossible, but which nevertheless actually took 
place. By theagency of my automatic hand she wrote the 
name of the nurse in the public hospital where sbe had 


died, the name of the friend on this earth whom she visited 
after death os of four friends or relatives who 
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received her on the otherside. None of these persona were 
known tome, They were all—or all but one—recognised 
as correct by the friend to whom the letter was addressed. 

The writing thus begun has continued down to the 
present time. To me Miss Julia is as real an entity, ав 
distinct a personality and as constant a friend as any of the 
men and women in my own family or in the circle of шу 
acquaintance, The only difference is that she i» more 
uniformly affectionate, hopeful and sympathetic than any 
friend who is still encumbered with а holy. 


THE EVIDENCE OF CLAIRVOYANTS. 


But Iam not clairvoyant. Although I can receive com- 
munications from her by automatic writing, I cannot ses 
her, but others possessing clairvoyance have scen and 
described her repeatedly. Total strangers both to her and 
to me have described her personal appearance and told me 
her name. Only once, however—and that with consider- 
able effort—did a clairvoyant tell me Mise Julia's surname. 
She was a stranger whom I had met for the first time ina 
distant city, where I was quite unknown. On another 
occasion a clairvoyant acquaintance who epent an evening 
with me told me that “the lady who writes with you '” 
had called upon her the previous night. I eaid nothing. 
Shortly after my friend picked out Miss Julia's portrait 
from twenty others that were standing side by side on the 
mantel. "There !” she exclaimed, “ there ія the portrait 
of the lady I saw last night !”” 

Other clairvoyants have at various times and in places 
widely removed from each other, both in England and 
in America, described her personal appearance, have given 
details of her dress which were quite unknown to me, but 
which, on comparing notes with ladies who had known her 
intimately, I found were quite correct, Telepathy, or 
mind reading, fails to explain how one clairvoyant was 
able to give me particulars on one important inatter of 
detail which I believed were quite wrong, but which I 
found afterwards were quite right. 

I have also had writing from Mies Julia in 4 closed 
slate, which I was holding in full light on the top of а 
small table. The writing somewhat resembled hers, 
although it was smaller. 


‘WHAT I BELIEVE, 


Now І feel that it would be quite as absurd for me to 
doubt the persistent existence of my departed friend merely 
‘because I cannot eee her physical frame, as it would be for 
me to refuse to admit my cousins are living in Сарай» 
‘because I cannot вее them from Trafalgar Square and Y 
have to be content to rely for evidence as to their existence 
upon the memory of a fiying visit, the receipt of an occa- 
sional letter or the testimony of some traveller who has 
visited Toronto. 

I have given my own experience not because it is any 
way extmonlinary or out of the common, but because when: 
lam asked for the reason of the faith that is within me F 
think it better to state simply and briefly what I know to 
be the truth. My communications with my friend are 
direct. No medinm, professional or otherwise, has been 
employed—save in the experiment for direct writing in & 
closed alate—to secure any of the messages to which I have 
referred, The usual hypothesis of fraud is therefore out 
of tbe question. If I am deceived, 1 am self deceived, and 
as to that I can only вау that I feel exactly the seme 
certainty about the reality of Miss Julia's existence, and 
that І receive communications directly from her, us 1 do 
about the existence of the editor of The Times, by whose 
agency I learn the news of the world before breakfast, 


IS MAN IMMORTAL? 


SCIENTISTS WHO HAVE BEEN CONVINCED. 


It will be said, no doubt, that my evidence is not worth 
anything because I am not а man of science ; that I am 
credulous, в journalist and possibly a madman, ‘Therefore 
let me dismiss the evidence of my own senses, the mature 
convictions of my own judament, arrived at in direct 
opposition to шу own material interests and personal con: 
venience, and turn to the evidence of men whose reputa- 
tion stands in the forefront among men of science, There 
is no living naturalist of higher reputation than Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who divides with Darwin the honours of 
discovering the law which bears the name of the latter. 
There is no living chemist of greater fame than Professor 
Crookes, F.R.S., the discoverer of thallium, There is no 
living astronomer better known than M. Camille Flamm- 
rion of the French observatory. Among English phyeiciste 
there are few whose standing is higher than that of Professur 
Oliver Lodge. Yet one and all of these soprenie ecientiats 
of our time have been compelled—and in most cases very 
reluctantly compelled—to admit thot the facts that can be 
endlesaly verified by experiment prove beyond gainsaying 
the survival of the individual alter the change which we 
call death. 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE'S TESTIMONY. 


Во alo in Professor de Morgan's. 
f statement of some of the 


Dr. Wallace :— 

“Spiritualism, if true, furnishes such proof of the exist- 
ence of ethereal beings and of their power to act upon 
matter as must revolutionise philosophy. It demonstrates 
the actly, of forms of matter and modes of being before 
inconceivable ; it demonstrates mind without brain and 
intelligence disconnected from what is termed a material 
body, and it thna cuta away all presumption against one 
continued existence after the physical body is disorganised 
and dissolved. Yet, more, it demonstrates as completely 
as the fact can be demonstrated that the so-called dead are 
still nlive; that one’s friends are still with ue, though 
unseen, and guide and strengthen us when, owing to 
absence of proper conditions, they cannot make their 

resence known. It thus furnishes the proof of a future 
Ме which во many crave and for want of which во many 
live and die in anxious doubt, во many in positive dis- 
belief.” 

TOW HE ЖАВ CONVINCED. 


That, Dr. Wallace tella wa, would have been his own 
experience but for the proof afforded by spiritualem. Не 
aya i— 
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“ From the age of fourteen I lived with an elder brother 
of advanced liberal and philosophical opinione, and I soon 
Toe and Have hiver shade reped sa] ср ЙҮ рр being 
affected in my judgment either by clerical influence or 
religious prejudice. Up to the time when 1 first became 
acquainted with the facts of spiritualism І was a confirmed 

hilosophical skeptic, rejoicing in the works of Voltaire, 
Strauss апі Curl Vogt, and an ardent admirer—as I am 
atill—of Herbert Spencer. I was so thorough and con- 
firmed a materialist that 1 could not at that time find a 
place in my mind. for the conception of spiritual existence 
or for any other agencies in the universe than matter and 
force. Facts, however, are stubborn things. .. . . The 
facts beat me, They compelled me to accept them as 
facta long before Î could accept the spiritual explanation 
of them. ‘There was nt that time no place in m; 

fabric of thought into which it could have fitted. 
By slow degrees a place was made, but it was made 
not by any preconceived or theoretical opinione, but 
by the continuous action of fact upon fact which 
could not be. got rid of in any Mir way...» That 
theory is moet tific which best explains the whole 
theory of phenomena, and I therefore claim that the spirit 
hypotheris їн most scienti! Those who believe as I do— 
that spiritual beings can and do, subject to general laws and 
for certain purposes, communicate with ua—muat see in the 
steady advance of inquiry the assurance that, so far as 
their beliefs are logical deductions from the phenomena 
they have witnessed, those beliefs will at no it date 
be accepted by all truth-secking inquirere." 
it is briefly stated in the worda of the moet eminent 
living scientist“ the argument for immortality from 
spiritualism. 


THE BODY AS TUE TELEPHONE OF THE BOUL. 


Tn this materiulistic and scientific age it seems to me to 
have more "bite" in it than any of the other. Bat 
although I believe that we can demonstrate experimentally 
the survival of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
we ns yet cannot even conceive the possibility of proving 
wvientitically that the soul will perset for ever. All that 
we can вау is that it certainly survives the dissolution of 
the body. But аз to whetker it is proof against a subtler 
decomposition which in the future eona may our 

reonality to oblivion or merge it in the abyes of the 
Tnfinite,spiritualiam can afford us no answer. It is sufficient, 
however, if it eatisfy п sceptical and materialistie genera- 
tion that the personality of man no more perishes when it 
is disengaged from the body than we vanish into nothing- 
пева when we ring off the telephone with which we have 
been holding converse with our friend. The body, after 
all, is only a portable two-legged telephone through which 
the soul, or part of it, communicates with other воша 
which, for purposes of education and evolution, are 
temporarily imprisoned in these cunibrous and ingenious, 
Vat very inconvenient physical mackines, 


OTHER ANSWERS TO THE SAME QUESTION. 


The answers to the question about Immortality are various, but they may be summed up under several heads. There 
is first the Elbow-Room Argument, which is во called from the somewhat profane remark that if the Creator is to justify 
His creation to His creatures He needs the elbow-room of Eternity, because even He could not do it if He were limited 


to the narrow confines of time. 


Secondly, there is the utilitarian argument, which is also profanely dubbed the Hangman's Whip, without which it is 


argued man would ауе no motive to be virtuous ; 
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‘Thirdly, there is the argument from authority and the universal conviction of all men in all times that death doth not 


end all; and 


Fourthly, there is the argument based upon the consciousness of the individual. 
Most of these will be found expreased more or lese clearly in the extracts given below, from the easayists who have 


taken part in the discussion. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’ ANSWER. 


Cardinal Gibbons states the views of the Catholic Church 
in an article to which no Protestant can take exception: 


Our minds grasp what the senses cannot reaob, Wa think 
of God, and of his attributes ; we have thoughta of justice and 
of trath; we perceive mentally the connections existing be- 
twoen promises and conclusions; we know the difference 
between good and evil. This consciousness ія inoxplicable 
on Che tasa of о solely material principe of being. 

All nations, aucient and m. whether professing the 
rua or & false religion, have bolieved in the immortality of the 
soul, how much soever they may heve differed as to tho natare 
of futuro rewards and punishments, or the modo of future 
existence. 

Beliof in the soul's immortality follows necessarily from a 
belief in an all-wiso God. God, who created nothing without 
2 purpose, has given us а desire to know, and a longing to be 


y. 

Bo has given us а desire for felicity, which he in- 
tends to be one day fully gratided, und if this felicity cannot 
be found, as we have seen, in tho present life, it must be re- 
served for the timo to como. 

God іш all-good and all-jast. Yet, if death end all, how сап 
we reconcile our experience of the world with our idea of God'a 
goodness and justice? If death be the ond of all, where would 
be the reward of virtue, the punishment of evil? 

Eradicate this belief, and the world becomes the theatre of 
anarchy and crime. Remember the result of the experiment 
when tried by France. Figuier, the materialist, hesitated not 
to say, '' It was not petroleum, but materialism, that destroyed 
the monuments of France.” ° Destroy this belief, and duty 
becomes but а “rope of sand," Religion, virtue, civilisation, 
and liberty are parts of the same chain, linked together by a 
belief in the immortality of the soul. Break this necessary 
connection, and the whole chain will go. 


DR, DRIGGS ON WHAT THE BIDLE SAYS, 


The Rev. Dr. Briggs sets forth what he regards as the 
true Biblical view of the question of immortality : 


‘The doctrine of the immortality of the soul savours more of 
Greek philovophy than of the religion of the Old and New 
"Testaments. I cannot find in Holy Scripture any statement 
that implies that immortality inheres in the nature of the soul 
or that if ів а characteristic of the soul as distinguished from 
the body. The development of the doctrine of а fature life in 
the Biblo is entirely dependent upon the development of the 
dootrine of redemption. 

‘Tho doctrine of an ultimate resurrection from the dead first 
appears in the Old Testament in the Maccabean book of 

nicl. Dut the prophet conceives of only а partial resurrc- 
tion, some to everlasting life, others to shame and everlasting 
abhorrence, The resurrection of the dead i» connected with 
the ultimate judgment at the end of the age of the world. 

In the Now Testament tho universal resurrection is certainly 
taught by Jesus in the gospel of John and by the author of 
the book of Revelation. "Paul dwells upon the resurrection of 
the righteous, but it is mot so evident that he teaches the 

jon of the wicked. The synoptic gospels certainly 
know nothing of universal resurrection. 'urrecti 


‘The New Testament does not teach that the soul ia immortal 
in itself any more than that the body will rise from tho dead 
of itself. The life of the resurrection is entirely dependent 
spon the resurrection of Christ, , It is redemptive in its 
el ter, 

‘The Biblical religion guarantees the continuance of life after 

-„ Ihe resurrection of Christ seoures it, Why should 
о: loubt it. 


ә know that the body is laid aside for ever and is dis- 
persed in all nature. The only possible continuity is in the 
ghost in а disembodied state. Tho ecientific doctrine of the 
Persistence of force urges to the persistence of that higher life 
which has left the body in another body suited to the new 


that man should во clearly see bis ideal, and, 
striving hia utmost, never attain it? Is failure the lot of man 
forever? Have all the men of holiness and virtue, the pro- 
pets the reformers, the heroes of our race, followed an ignis 

tuus and led humanity for all these centuries in pursuit of 
an impossibility? Nothing сап be so incredible as such a. 
universal delusion. 


MRS. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS’ BEST REASON. 


The author of “The Gates Ајаг!" has done much to 
pularise a rational and realising faith in the future life. 
Bue belongs to the Elbow-Hoom school. She say 


If the Creator has made а planetful of EP never to bo 
relieved, of mourners never to be comforted, of love never to 
be satisfied, of grief never to be ammaged, innocent hope 
never to be fulfilled, noble power never to be exercised, aspira- 
tion never to be realised, evil never to be conquered, and 
doers of evil never to be cither punished or purifled—if, in 
a word, this whole scheme of things is the freak of a male- 
volent fancy or the accident of a blind foroe—then we are 
face to face with difficulties ns much greater than the diffi- 
culty involved in the doctrine of шло ау as madness is 
ler than sanity, and despair blacker than blessedness. 

There are many valuable reasons for a belief in everlasting 
life upon which this ie not the to enlarge. I suggest 
that the dat of them is that we have not yet found any 
better way of accounting for the mystery of creation, 


‘THE UTILITARIAN VIEW. 
President Andrews, of the Brown University, says :— 


The best single thought in the direction of such argument is 
the mental necessity resting upon us, in order to strong moral 
living, that we should think of tho present life as a part of » 
тай lan, which it ів not and cannot be if death ende all. 
We to feel that this distressed and billowy exietence is 
not an accident, but part of a truly cosmic order. Otberwiae 
our moral struggles are no more important than the collisions 
of molecules. Moral responsibility is naught. 


Discussing how the soul persists, President Andrews 
indulges in the following speculation :— 


There is no comfort of any tort in picturing the next world 
mere continuation or lotion of this. Bat growth, 
red, goes оп ata 

th meana breadth. 


IS MAN IMMORTAL? 


memory abides intact, there ia no contradiction in sapposiog а 
continuance of the part of each translated spirit, 
and at the same tims of community in being among 
spirits which shall make “Spirit” (God) and ‘* spirits” 
signify practioall ta of 


D 
/ ly the same thing from different pola 
view. 
A RATIONALIST'S BELIEF. 
Professor Elliott Coues differs from all the other writers 
in thinking belief in immortality unimportant He 


says :— 
pore 


The ion of a future life seems momentous to 
eren fact which no faith or want of 
with which 


ceivable inducement to make the most of this life. If there 


De a life after death, we may suppose the transition to be ая 


pregnancy. Ne опе knows anything whatever of the fature, 
even in this life. What, then, is the use of having opinions 
based on data which only our ignorance supplies f 

For his own part he believes in the immortality of the 
soul from the fact of his own consciousness. He saya :— 


Speaking for myself alone, I know that I have a soul, and 
that I not die like a dog, because it is the nature of the 
son] God has given me to know its immortal self with а kind 
of knowledge in comparison with which the knowledge of 
material thinga acquired by the bodily senses is no knowledge, 
but delosion only; with a kind of knowledge whose servant, 
mot whose master, is reason; with & of consciousness 
which in self-conscious. 

But this cannot be proved. It may some day ; but not 
yet. This is what he says about the evidence from Spiri- 


hospitality, d сан! diy bat 1 fal to d thet they 
ospitality, anc ial sympathy, but 1 fail to fi 

prove their case. This raires the question of the competency 
otacientifc methods of investigation to handle the problem, 
and I am well-nigh convinced that we mast renounce all hops 
of its demonstration in that way, at least in the present stage 
of evolution of the human intellect. Bat I have great faith in 
the possibilities of mental and spiritual as well as physical de- 
velopment. It is tolerably certain that our bodies have been 
fashioned from each ax the brates possess by natural genesis 
with progressive improvement. It is probable that our minds 
Or souls Rave daveloped pert pci from bruto instincts, and us 
Т see по necemary limit to such “ascent of man” from the 
monkey to the angel, it is reasonable to infer that the human 
race will in time acquire the capacity of affirming absolutely, 
or denying with equal certainty, that a soul survives intact the 
dissolution of the body. 


assertions as long as he lives. 


A METHODIST BISHOP'S ARGUMENT. 


Bishop John P. Newman comes very near to asserting a 
belief in apparitions and psychic phenomena as his ultimate 
basis of faith in immortality. Nor does the fact that he 
limits his references to such phenomena as are chronicled 
in the Bible materially alter the significance of his remarks. 

And with Job we inquire, “If а man die, shall he live 
again?” If І cannot prove thet man ia immortal, no one 
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were, 
force 


ends we emerge in our spiritual body. - 
"This our reasonable presumption fe fortided by many facts— 


all their our bodies are gradually undergoing. If we 
survive this gradual dissolution, may we not outlive the 
instantaneous * 


‘Bat to me scientific presumption and logical inference yield 
to certainty is the prerenos of the epiphanies recorded im 
history, as well av as that of eny history known to man. 
"There ia record which covers 4,000 years, during which two 
worlds impinged and visitants from out the unseen conv 
and dwelt wih mam. Only such visitations can satisfy the 
mind. All else is probable. In this there ia certainty. I must 
hear from beyond the grave, from those who had ever lived 
there, and from those of the departed who have returned. 

Those who came appeared in their ality, known bı 
their earth names, and were conversant with the events of ear 
and time. 

‘Do the dead come back to us? Not all of them. Notcon. 
stantly. In great emergencies they should come. If Christ 
needed the presence of celestial visitante, we do more than he. 
If Sarah and Hannah and Магу, the mother of our Lord, were 
thus visited, why not the mothers of our day! If Daniel con- 
versed with a heavenly man on the banks of the Ulsi, and 
Paul on the plains of old Troy, and Peter in the dungeon of 
‘Antonis, why not our groat leaders of humanity? ‘The last 
recorded and greatest of all these blessed epiphanies waa Christ's 
x to his friend St. John on the ше of Patmos after 
ihe lapse of thirty-Gve years, St. John beholde him, and once 
moro hears that voice that had so often stirred his inmost вош, 
«І am he that liveth and was dead, and, behold, I am alive 
for evermore!" To me this is the sweetest, the grandest of 
all the manifestations on record in the New Testament, and is 
to me the crowning and unanswerable argument that our 
de friends are alive, who atill love us, who think of us, 

who are often ministering spirits sent unto us to assure us 
of опг immortal life. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER ON THE SOUL. 
essay is the longest and most 


elaborate of all. largely devoted to his fuvourite 
thesis—the relation of words to things, of language to 
thought. He begins thus :— 


There is an excellent book by Alger, published in America, 
оп * The Doctrine of а Future Life," with a valuable appendix 
by Ezra Abbot, librarian of Harvard College, containing tho 
title of 4,977 books relating to the nature, origin, and destiny 
of the soul. Ie not that enough? Can жо hope that anything 
тазу be said on the immortality of the soul that bas not been 
aid before, whether for or agaioat it Shall we ever know 
anything about tha soul after thedeath of this body? 1¢ stands 

sene 


to resson that if we take “to know " in the ordinary 
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the word we cannot even in this life know the soul огапу- 
thing relating to its nature, origin, and destiny, and yet there 
aro thoro 4,077 booke and probably a good many more! Know- 
led by men can have but one beginning. It begins 


He then attempts to define what is 
tracing it to its derivation, Не sayı 


If we simply define sonl as that without which, breath, 
life, feeliog, movement ‘and thought could not be, and what 
is itself neither breath nor life nor feeling nor movement 
nor оь we may not know what this soul is apart 
from ita living body, but we do know that it is something— 
nay, ing more anythiog that has been 
taken from it, and not a mere Chimera, sprung {со the poet's 

rain, 

A man speaks of his soul, but who or what the possessor 
of а soul could be we askin vain. The воп] may be said to 
porters the ego—not tha ego the soul. If spirit is used for 

people have actually maintained that they bave seen 
rit", ani ghosts are recognised ва vimible spirits or souls. 
Itis difficult to fru word for soul. The best name I know 
in the Sanskrit namo atman, which means self. This atman ів 
very carefully distinguished from the aham or ego. It lios 
Ter beyond it and, while the aham haa а ‘beginning and an end 
and is the result of circumstances, the atman is not, bat is and 
always has been and always will be itself only. We mast 
accept this atman, this self, or the soul, as something of which 
we know thst it is. ‘Chia may seem very little, but to be 
is really far more important and far more wonderful than to 
breathe, to live, to feel or to think. Thinking, feeling, living 
and breathing are impossible without being. It is the sine 
дий mon of all we are, те see, we hear, we apprehend and 
comprehend. It ia not our body. nor our breatu, nor our life, 
nor our heart, nor what is most dificult to give up—our mind 
and intellect. It is simply that in which all these reside— 
that, in faot, in which wo move aod have our being. 

We can now take a second step. If what we mean by soul, 
unknown as it may be otberwise, is 4t all events known to be 
not the body, on what possible bars could we make the 
assertion that, the soul is mortalf Mortal 


eant by the word soul, 


Professor Max Müller then indulges iu speculation as to 
whether we shall carry with us our memory after the dis- 
solution of the body. He doubts it from the analogy of 
birth. Reincarnation is evidently a doctrine which com- 
mends itself to him. He saya :— 


Personally I must confess to one small weakness, I cannot 
help thinking that the soula towards whom we fel drawn io 
this life aro the very soula whom we knew and loved in а 
former life, and that the souls who repel us here, we do not 
know why, are the вое that earned our disapproval, the souls 
from which we kept aloof in a former life. 


Still more clearly he says :— 


Let us remember that we do not know whut the sonl was 
before this life—nay, oven what it was during the first 
years of our childhood. Yet we believe on vary fair evi 

ence that what we cill our soul (though it ie not ours, 
but we are bis) existed from the moment of our birth. 
‘What ground have we, thon, t» doubt that it was even be- 
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fore that moment? То ascribe to the soul а beginning on 
our birthdy would be the sumo as to claim for it an end 
on the day of our death, for whatever has a Leginning has 
an end. If, then, in the absence of any cther means of 
knowledge, we шчу take refnge in analogy, might wo not 
say that it will be with the soul hereafter as it has been here, 
and that the вош, after ita earthly в ting, will rive again 
much as it rose here? This is not а syllogism, but it is analogy, 
and in а cosmos like ours analogy bas a right to claim some 
welght, at all erente in the absence of any proof io ibe 
contrary. 


Rat, say some, If in the next life we are not to remember 
anything of this life's experience, what ia the use of living 
again. To them the Professor replies :— 


Our soul here тву be said to have risen withont any 
recollection of itself and of the circumstances of its furmer 
existence, It may not воп recollect tho circomstancts of ite 
first days on earth, but it has within it the consciousnem of ite 

and the conception of a beginning ів ав impossible 
for it ae that of an end, and if воше were to meet again here- 
alter as they met in tbi. they loved in this life, without 
knowing that they had met and loved before, would the next 
life be во very different from what this life has been here on 
earth—would it be so utterly intolerable and really not worth 
living? 

MR. GLADSTONE ON CONDITIONAL 
IMMORTALITY. 


Madame Novikoff has tbis year published a curious 
little brochure entitled “Christ or Moses, Which i" in 
which she prints as a kind of challenge to all and sundry 
the assertion that the Old Testament contains no trace of 
the conception of an immortal soul in man. She follow 
this up by translating a German pamphlet which examines 
in detail all the references to a future state in the Old 
Testament, and summing up strongly in favour of the view 
that the Jews were gross Materialista without a glimmering 
vision of immortality. 

‘The Old and New Testaments are based on opposite and 
irreconcilable principles, The doctrine of the first is princi- 
pally materialistic. ‘The doctrine of the second ia purely 
Meslistic. Tha Old Testament represents God as Jehovah, 
quite otherwise than Ho is pictured by Jesus Christ, 


Mr. Gladstone being appealed to by his Russian friend, 
wrote her a letter from which the following extract is taken. 
It will be seen Mr. Gladstone has an open mind on the 
question, apparently with a slight leaning in favour of 
immortalisable rather than immortal. 


I have myself been а good deal engaged lattorly in examining: 
the quoation of e future state, and Мата had oooasion to touch 
more от less upon Jewish opinion. Tho subject is very in- 
teresting, but is also large and complex. 

My own atate of information is by no means во advanced as 
to warrant ihe expression of confident and final conclusions. 
But I think there nro some things that are clearly enough to be 
borne io mind. We cannot but notice the wise reservo with 
which tho Creeds treat tho subject of the future state. 
After the period when they were framed, Christian opinion 
come gradually, I believe, to found itself upon an assumption 
due to the Greck philosophy, and especially to Plato, namely, 
that of the natural immortality of the human soul. And this 
opinion (which 1 am not much inclined to scoopt) supplies ut 
10 to speak, with spectacles through which we look back upon 
the Hebrew ideas conveyed in the Old Testament, 

Another viow of the matter is, that man was not naturally 
immortal, but immoríalisa)le. That had he not sinned, he 
would have attained regularly to immortality; but after his 
eating from the tree of knowledge he was prevented, as the 
text informs us, from feeding on the tree of Jife, and the 
subject of his immortality was thus thrown into vague and 
obecure distance. 
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I suppose it to be а reasonable opision that there wad а 
primitive communication of divine knowledge to man, but of 
this revelation we have no know tine, so to 


the 
Me оштун ia the Book of Go erie, o That oiling, 
However, appears to show in the case of Enoch that one 


Gospel give us to understand that there 

Test opisions “We tant not. Y thinks forget the reped 
е . We mus ink, 

wilh which our Saviour treata that opinion. 


айо Ûy tem 
tended | very powerfully to throw the ides of the futuro stato 
Nevertheless, it is, I think, generally admitted that, while 


in certain passages the Pealmist speaks of it either despairing! 
or doubifdiy, ta some Раш the eubject in approached with 
a vivid and glowing belief; as when, for example, it is said: 
“Whoa, I awake up айг Thy likeness I shall be забой 
with it." 


“GOD AND A FUTURE LIFE.” 


"This is the title of a book скы by Dickinson, con- 
taining six lectures delivered in Brixton Cony tional, 

rn by the Rev. J. Е. Stevenson, LL.B, of the 
lectures are thus entitled : “ Future Life : Its Possibility,” 
“A Future Life: Ita aap rg کر‎ “A Fotare Life : Tis 
Necessity.” The argument is clearly stated, but contains 
little that is not covered by the foregoing extracts. 


AN EXPERIENCE FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


The discussion of speculative theologians lack the element of reality that is to be found in the testimony communicated 
automatically or otherwise to those who live on the earth by those who have passed over to the other side. The new and 
edition of “ I Awoke,” isa very remarkable little volume, composed of communications written automatically by 

а young lady in the City, when she is in company with two elder relatives, It contains a narrative of the experience of 
the person who communicates the information, which i» interesting. Even if ite authenticity is impugned, it is curiously 


suggestive and very original. The narrative is as follows :— 


Janvary, 1894. 
Dean Futenpa,—I understand that you wish me to relate m: 
experience after death, and I will do my best so to describe it 
that you may realise it to some degree. 
With to my life on earth, it will be necessary to give 
Fon only those few particulars which had а direct influence on. 
ez 


Death, what а misnomer! То me it was hardly а change; I 
did nol lose consciousness, but stepped across the threshold and 
entered the undiscovered country in which hitherto I had not 
believed. There was to me по sudden change, no violent dis- 
placement of feeling or of circumstance; but moet gradually, 
ene by one, the old things gave place to the new. The first 
change was this :—thero seemed to flow into my being s great 
stream of health and of power. I breathed easily, moved 
freely, and a sense of harmony with my surroundings filled 
me. For a time it was enough that I was alive; mere senss- 
tion waa sufficient to satisfy me, and the knowledge that thero 
waa Не after death, oven if it ahould only persist for а time, 
was decidedly good. 

You will naturally ask me here: but what were your expe- 
riences as to your environment ; with what form, if any, were 
you clothed, and what were your now powers? I can only 
Жау that I was simply unaware of my surroundings and uncon, 
scious of myself, I mean that I did not ask myself where and 
what am I, but accepted all without question as one does gene- 
cally Ча daily life, or in а dream. Му sensations were not 
complex, but simple, and very gradu ılly it dawned upon me 
‘that I had undergone а change. 

After a of pleasure in the strengthened natural powers 
of which I haye spoken, there came to me the recolloction of 
my friend and of his conduct tome. Then there sprang up в 
great senso of injustice and of hatred to him, and this was 
‘more powerful than I had felt in life. 

‘At the same time I became aware, and this without surprise, 
that there was about me а number of men and women whose 
‘outward appearance made no conscious impression upon me, 
Dat into inner being I seemed to look, and I found there 
like passions with my own: hatred, desire for revenge, a call- 


own any cat to others; a hungry, Мег 
t; (bis was in all hearts. “ Welcome, brother 
j “there ів no brotherhood so close аз 


still in darknese, a was now and again broken b 
flashes of light, revealing hidden shapes and fantastic 
forms that filled one's soul with thoughts of cruelty, or savage, 


tbe horror 
‘were great’ Harsh and tenifying sounds fled my sentes, and 


о, how was I to alter my mind towards him? Could I really 
forgive, truly and inwardly, jur to escape mifering? 1 felt it 
im 


le. 

After a while а thought arose within me, which came Ii 
blessed draught of water in the desert, Give up this striving 
after a way of thinking and of being, and let yourself go; 
let nature do as she will ; struggle no more to think and ex- 
perience in the old ways, let her load you in new paths. Once 
Bore my мома sank in oblivion, and when again J beoame con 
scious а sense of peace was within me, though it was a peace 
rooted in sadness. 


stancos passed before my mental vision more clearly than when 
I had ed through them, the inner life was unrolled 
before me in quite a different aspect. 
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Т saw to my ulter mortification that through all it was I that 
had been in the wrong. 1 do not mean that my friend had not 
committed the act of treachery, nor yet that I was in 
calling it treachery, but that the apiit in which I myeolf bad 
lived had been altogether а wrong one. In the past I had 
thought that if the action were correct—moral, and the 
thoughts of the heart in accordance therewith, that was 
sufficient. Of the hidden spriogs of the spirit, the fountain 
that had sent up the waters, I had known nothing. All my 
life, 1 saw, bad sprang from self, and returned to it again ; 
therefore ita limitations were so great, its form во puny and 
fruitless; it was a dead thing. What mattered it that another 
did or did not certain things; that was not the question, but 
what am I, and what is my їр to others. 

After this I becam: i 


x ived that he was not at all sorry or 
ashamed of what he had done, but that rather ho was relieved 
at-my death. Also I saw that this last action was the outcome 
of many увага, during which the inner reality of his affection 
had been eaten away, leaving only а hollow pretence. 

Last of all there came to moa kind of review, а cumming 
up, something in this way. 

1 understood, first, that my anguish was neither sent as a 
punishment, nor was it the outcome exactly of any special sin 
on my part. It was rather analogous to the pain of bedy 
caused By the twisting or distorting of а limb. Му soul-vsion 
had been distorted ; I had seen the false rather than tho true, 
and naturally I suHered. Next I saw that the special form 
which these experiences had taken was not so much because 
{his ono aide of my Life was more important than another, but 
because that incident had been so strongly impressed upon me 
just before death, therefore it became а kind of lesson book 
from which to learn these tratha of life. So much for thia frat 
chapter of my history ; I will now try to tell you how I began 


ity. 
time I saw that my friend was їп a state of inde- 
cision as to his future action with regard to the very matter in 
which he had cheated me, One mode of action, I saw, would 
bring him comfort and ity, the other failure. I felt 
within myself the power to influence him either way. It was 
not difficult, however, for ma to choose the right one, but when 


T did so, and be acted upon my suggestion, there came to me, 
not the peace that I expected, but дет tide of anguish. Tho 
crowd of embittered spirits who had welcomed me before, now 


tamed from me, and, in awful loneliness, I lived apart in а 
desert land. Hungry and thirsty, m: oul fainted within me; 
yet underneath I was conscious of the stirrings of a new life, 
which I felt was my true one; and a voice said to me: “If 
you would bear the sins of your brother, you must be 
to bear the suffering which would otherwise have bean Ме.” 

After this I mddenly found myself back on earth, approach- 
ing the house of my friend. The old senses were again in use. 
I saw the house алй the people; I heard the sounds in the 
streets, but at once I recognised the fact that these sights and 
sounds were what I had heard ani seen before my death ; this 
was only a vision, а memory ; all, all was unsubstential and 
shadowy, and again a great horror seized me. 

‘After a while Î returned (if I may во express it) to this world, 
and those who had речно ned fom mo now pressed 

iy round inquiring as to the renal of my vist tomy 

“Are you avenged?” they mid; “ doce he suffer for his ein 

‘A strange feeling of pity filled my soul, as I looked into their 
hungry and па e. VE oon avenged,” [ mid; “all 
gy, ullerng aa been made np for and Tam repaid a thousand- 
fola," ‘How is that, tall us," they cried. “Simply by the old 
sense of hatred having died completely ont of my being," I 
replied ; ““I have seen life from a new standpoint, No longer 
the centre of my own universe, all around has taken its pro 
place, and for past experiences I am only and simply g| 
Whatever those experiences have been." “Fool! ex- 
claimed, “ then we cast you out of our brotherhood with all its 
advantages, and never again shall you have power to return to 
earth.” I shall goto my appointed place, wherever that may 
be," I said, and at that moment I became conscious of others 


my experien lesirei i 

tions: love thireted aud was satisfied, Hatred hungered, but 
was now dying of starvation; the wish to hold intercoures 
with others, and the longing to help them, blossomed into 
the power to will and to do. 

After these feelings were satisfied, there came a sense of 
peaceful rest, akin to bodily slumber, and then again I would 
awaken to fresh desires. 

At this time I entered into а n friendship with one to 
whom I was greatly attracted. 1 had no power to question 
him as to who he was or bad been; but gradually, as a flower 
unfolds, his character unfolded itself before me. I saw in him 
what a true friend could be, and from that learned how faulty 
and pitiful my own friendship had been. 

‘You may perhaps think I dwell too much on this subject; 
‘but the reason I do sois that these first experiences of mins 
‘were so closely connected with it. The зонах pansion "was not 
only strong in death, but it seems to be tho impetus which 
drove me into this life, and determined its earlier course. Later 


оп, 
Pul those it would be much more dificult to destribe 
alter I paused over T thought the Die hore mb be a hid of 
ег over might be а kind о! 
ка кайаш» of cm 
spinning after the hand that has act it going is removed. Now 
y. 


еп, to whom I was 


response а growiog sense of my own 
deficiencies, with а gradual, but complete dying out of all 
Le рай. ‘Thasthe last wound 


Шоты, new desires sprang np 
те, 


and 


T 
er, and in His Son, 
(Man) who is conceived of the Hol: 


{Бе desi, Happy aro we if when our individual tura comes to 
descend into hell we know that even in the bed of hell the 
Higher One is with us. How shall I explain to you the state 
of these souls in prison! The pain arises chiefly from this: 
The body is cast off, bot while the man still dwells on the 
earthly plane he cannot use his new powers, therefore the 
Limitations of his nature are so great, ho in во stzaitly abut up 
in hímaelf that it is like a conscious death; he cannot do the 
old things, and is ignorant of the new; he isin the je stato 
of the psyche. Му part was to suffer with them, while kuow- 
ing that there was a new and better way, and by my sympathy 
lead them to believe in it. I could now say, “Take up thy 
bed and walk;" and they, having learned to believe in me, 
could make the effort, and find it possible to obey. 


III.—OUR GALLERY OF BORDERLANDERS. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
EE 


HATEVER we may think of her various vagaries in 
politics and philosophy, we are all proud of Annie 
sant She is one of the foremost women of our 
time, the most eloquent woman of all those who speak the 
English tongue ; one of the moat fearless, uncompromising, 
whole-souled of all her sex. She is now high Priestess of 
the Theosophical movement, beloved and even idolized by 
enthusiastic disciple in India and among all English- 
peaking lands. But to me she is ever first and foremost, 
the tried and trusted comrade and friend to whom, eight 
years ago, I gave the right hand of fellowship over the open 
grave E we AUT hi Жер жо ри a one of the 
martyrs for the people in pii cn for falyar Square. 
In that tronblous ов she and I were thrown ш to- 
gether. We worked together, wrote together, spoke to- 
her, and more than once it seemed by no means impos- 
sible—so fierce was the tumult and so savage the violence of 
the police—that we might die together. It isan experience 
not to be forgotten to stand side by side in front of а great 
mob seething with sullen hate, which at any moment might 
be ridden over by a charge of mounted constables, or blud- 
geoned into the side streets and alleys by the helmeted сив- 
todians of law and order. One fives intensely in such 
moments, experiencing many things and understandin; 
mach that might otherwise have remained for ever a seal 
book in each other's lives, 


‘FOLLOW THE OLEAM." 


Mrs. Besant is a woman who has, all her life, endeavoured 
to ч follow the gleam,” whether it led her through Ritualism 
to Atheism, or from Socialism to Theosophy. She has 
never at rest. The woe pronounced upon those who 
are at еме in Zion has no application to her. “ They must 
‘upward still and onward who would keep abreast of trutb," 
and Mrs, Berant has shown time and again that no ties of 
party or family or sect can restrain her from paying homage 
where she considered homage was due, wheth т to a person 
or ќо а сацве. She stood by the side of Charles laugh 
when that stalwart Radical was yibbeted by respectable 
conventionalists as the filth and offscouring of all things ; 
and now she is standing, with the ваше unflinching reso- 
lution, by the memory of Madame Blavatsky. Two persona 
more reviled than Bradlaugh and Blavatsky it would be 
difficult to discover in our time. Mrs, Beeant stands as 
the devoted disciple and comrade of both. 


HER DEVOTION TO II. Р. B. 


There is something very touching about Mra, Beeant's 
devotion to Madame Blavatsky. The passionate and per- 
sonal nature of the ardent Irishwoman asserts itself in every 
line which she has written, every word she has spoken, of 
her Russian mentor. Madame Blavatsky may have been 
to others a cheat, а liar, a consummate dissembler, foul 
with every vice, and burdened with every crime. To Mrs, 
Besant, Madame Blavatsky was as the one of whom it was 
spoken by the Hebrew Seer, ' How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of them that bring good tidings, 


good tidings of peace." And her gratitude for the glad 
Evangel makes her resont, with scornful indignation, any 
reflection upon the Evangelist. She says, for instance, in 
Lucifer, of May 15th 


Having followed the Light she showed me, and having 
found it grow brighter with each succeeding year, it is not 
unfitting that my first words here should be words in her de- 
fence; for gratitude to the one who ft showed tho Light is 
ever expected in the scbool to which I belong, and my grati- 
tude to her increases as I realise more and more the priceless 
value of that Light. 


. . . . . . 


‘What her early life was I do not know, nor do I particularly 
care, since errors in youth do not t in ma- 
furity. She is dead, and cannot defend herself, or explain 
what occurred, and these accusations are ick unti 
Death'stouch hes sealed her lips. I refuse to 


Е 


from a dress sho once wore. І canon 
her ta I оша ber while I lived beside her. pere in ji 
, laborions, forgiving, generous, most wipe, and wi 
most free from vanity. Thus I know her, 
witness to her, and I learned from her truths that changed the 
world to me, and have illumined all my life. The priceless 
services she did the world in bringing to it the knowledge she 
ined from her Teachers, knowledge that has revolutionised 
0 thought of thousands, кой has changed the drift of opinion 
from Materinlimm to Spirituality as her title to grati- 
tude, the heritage left behind by her great soul. 


THE REAL H. P. B. 


"That is well said and justly said. But Mire. Besant in 
her passionate devotion to the memory of the dearly-loved 
Blavateky is more Blavatskian than H. P. Blavateky 
ever was For Madame Blavatsky was not nor was 
she given to idealizing herself She was a rude, rough 
realist, who rather prided herself upon her excrescences. 
* Paint me warts and all," would have been her command, 
aa it was Cromwell's. "Mrs. Beeant will probably find 
in the service of the Religion which knows nothing higher 
than Truth, that she need not refuse to recognise that her 
idol had feet of clay, and that if the Secret trine be aa 
water of life to the thirsty soul, it isa treasure which came 
to us in а very earthen vessel, 

Madame Blavateky, even if we admit all that Mrs, 
Besant claims for her, was no garden enclosed, in which 

wv, as in tnsallied Eden, the free of Life, Rather was 
she as a tract of the jungle primeval, where, no doubt, the 
Tree of Life was blooming, but in company with the 
deadly Грав, and the poisonous nightshade. And in that 
jungle lurked many a cruel and ferocious beast of prey, the 
tiger and the leopard, the python and the cobra. She 
was without form, but by no means void, but rather 
teeming with life, and as frankly non-moral as nature her- 
веј. EN doubt it goes against the grain to have to admit. 
that your teacher and Spiritual Director was sometimes, 
and in some phasea of her misregarded character, a kind of 


MRS. BESANT. 
Евом A Рпотоовари вт Н. Levy, Brirasr. 


OUR GALLERY OF 


Rabeleisian fantasy of Gargantuan proportions, cynical, 
acofing, reckless, Глзнопаје everything that a Hierophant 
of the Divine mysteries should not be. But the facts 
are there, and if there is no religion higher than truth, 
there is no religions duty higher than that of admitting 
frankly and honestly that Н. P. Blavatsky was—well 
H. P. Blavatsky and no one else, 


GREAT IN SPITE OF ALL DEFECTS. 


Very idle and hollow, as the crackling of thorns under 
the pot, оеша to me the laughter of the pharisaic fools who, 
having’ proved that H, P. Blavatsky perpetrated frauds, 
and lied, and swore, and generally roiabebaved herself, 
imagine that these demonstrations of the Old Bailey, have 
tettiod the question of H. P. Blavatskv's claims to 
regarded as а spiritual teacher and revealer of the Path to 
many bewildered souls, What they do by these demon- 
strations is not to demolish her credentials, but to increase 
a thonsandfold the marvel of her achievements, Н. P. Bla- 
vataky was a fraud, a liar, a diasembler, а profane person, 
and unclean. Well, granting all that, how much the more 
wonderful is it that a woman handicapped so heavily by 
having to carry all that enormous top-hamper of disadvan- 
tage could, nevertheless, do what Madame Blavateky un- 
doubtedly achieved. А saint, an anchorite, a great phi- 
lanthropist—had Н. P. Blavataky been any of these things, 
it would have been easier to understand how she suc- 
ceeded in exciting the devotion, and firing the enthusiasm 
of so many Westernsin the pursuit of truth by the occult. 

ths of the ancient East. But she was none of these things, 

. P. Blavataky was a hideously ugly, monstrously fat old 
woman, with rude and violent manners, an awful temper, а 
profane tongue, and а very dubious record. Yet, with all 
this against her, she succeeded where all the rest of us failed, 
and failed dismally. 


SUCCESSFUL WHERE ALL OTHERS FAILED. 


Iam not afraid to bear testimony in this matter. Fur I 
was one of those who were beaten. I did my level beat. 
I tried all I knew, as did many othera, far better, braver, 
and nobler than I could pretend to be, to bring Mrs. 
Besant ont of the darkness of the Atheistic Materialism 
into the light of the life of the other world. But with all 
our efforts and our prayers the Day Spring from on high 
visited her not. lhe continued to live and labour, a 
Christian, no doubt, in deed, but a blank unbeliever in 
theory. We had advantages enough and to spare. We 
had behind us tradition authority, the witness of genera- 
tions of heroic souls, the second of е thousand jen of 
Christian. philanthropy, the Written and the Acted Word. 
But with all these we failed. And Mrs. Besant, if she 
had survived, might have been a materialist and atheist 
to this day but for the t Doctrine” and 
Madame Blavatsky. That which the whole regimented 
army of organised Christendom failed to, nccomplins, 
Н. P. Blavatsky succeeded in “ФА Through her 
upon one, at least, who until then had sate in the 
shadow of darkness, a greek light shined, and Mra. Besant. 
samt of storm and gloom into the and joy of 

lieving. What Н. P. Blavatsky did for Mrs. nt, 
she did for many another storm-toesed soul, but for the 
moment let us stick to Mrs. Besant. Seeing that Н.Р. B. 
succeeded where all the rest of us failed, it seems like the 
height of absurdity to endeavour to belittle this achieve- 
ment by harping upon her manifold and manifest dis- 
qualifications for the task. Those who have been beaten 
in а race find it but poor consolation to be told that the 
winner was lame in one leg, waa short of breath, and bur- 
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dened with a hundred-weight of lead. So long as he waa 
first to the winning-post, what does it matter 1 
It is not necessary to describe in detail the whole story 
of Mrs. Besant's life. І wrote a character sketch of her 
in the Review of Reviews some few years ngo, to which 
those who desire further information can turn if they 
lease. In this Gallery I naturally contine attention to 
er psychic history. Of this there is ample materinl in 
her Autobiography and in hor other writings. Itisincom- 
plete, necessarily so, for Mrs. Besant is still with us, and 
if anything can be predicted with cortainty also that as 
long as she lives sho will furnish fresh material for the 
mt of the occult world. 
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‘MR, OLADSTONE'S ESTIMATE, 


Before beginning our extracta from the Autobiography 
it may be intersting to quote Mr. Gladstone's criticism. 
of the book and ite author. If the late Professor Huxley 
or Professor Tyndall had been writing of Mr. Gladstone 
himself and his political itinerary, they would probably 
not have altered ралу words in Mr. Gladstone's oetimate 
of Мга. Besant, во difficult is it to вое ourelves as others 
вее из. 


s, This е presentato us an object of eonsiderablo interest 
t sympathy with the writer, not only as a 
highly illad, but oe a socket after truth, The boob а 
spiritual itinerary, and shows with how much at lees of intel 
lectual eave, and what unquestioning assumptions of being 
right, vast spaces of mental travelling may be performed. 
The stages are, indeed, glaringly in contrast with one another ; 
yet their violent contrarieties do not seem at any period to 
suggest to the writer so much as a doubt whether the mind, 
which so continually changes in attitude and colour, can after 
all be very trustworthy in each and all Ма movements. This 
uncomfortable suggestion is never permitted to intrude; and 
the absolute sel complacency of the anthoress bears Bar on 
through tracts of sir buoyant and copious enough to carry the 
Direesn swan. Mrs Beant pases from her earliest to her 
latest stage of thought as lightly as the swallow ekima tho 
anrtace of the lawn, and with just as little effort to ascertain. 
what lies beueash it. An ordinary mind would suppose that 
modesty was the опе lewon which she could not have failed to- 
learn from her extraordinary permutations; but the chemist, 
who shall analyse by percantages the contents of these pager, 
will not, { apprehend, be in а condition to report that of such 
23 element he oan find even the infinitesimal quantity nmally 
and conveniently denominated a “' trace." Hor aeveral schemes 
of belief, or non-belief, appear to have been entertained ono 
after another, with the same undoubting confidanos, until the 
junctures successively arrived for their not rogretfal, but 
rather sontempinous, rejection, They are nowhere based upon 
reasoning, but they rest upon one and the nme authority the 
authority of Mrs. Besant. 


This ix, of courae, just what the Unionists say of 
Mr. Gladstone's іса] conversions, and they world 
add gibes as to the disinterastedness of th: couvert as 
по one has ever gibed at Mrs, Bosant, 


IL—BIRTH AND EARLY TRAINING. 


Annie Besant begins her autobiography by printing 
the chart of her horgacope, which I 1epr luca hore for the 
benefit of my astrological randera ;— 


HER HOROSCOPE. 
Mrs. Besant says: — 


A friendly astrologer hax drawn for me the following chart, 
showing the position of the planets at this, to me, fateful 
P 
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moment; but I know nothing of astrology, so feel no wiser as 
I gare upon my horoscope. 


in which the sun, moon, and 
condition of the earth, there is 


being part oí 
conditions. Any one who knows the characteristics ascribed 


letely opposite types are not born under the same sign, and 
tae invariability of the concurrence will convince him that law, 
and not chance, ia at work. We are born into earthly life 
under certain conditions, just as we were physically affected 
by them pre-natally, and theso will have their bearing on our 
subsequent physical evolution. At the most, astrology, as it 
is now practised, can only calculate the interaction between 
those physical conditions at any given moment, and the con- 
ditions brought to them by a given person whose general 
constitution and natal conditions are known. It cannot say 
what the pornon will do, nor what will happen to him, but onl 

what will be the physical district, во to speak, in which he vil 
find himself, and the impulses that will play upon bim fron 
external nature and from his own body. Even on those matters 
modern astrology is not quite reliable— judging from the many 
blunders made—or else ita professors are very badly instructed ; 
but that there is а real science of astrology I no doubt, 
and there are some men who are past masters in 


A CLAIRVOYANT MOTHER. 


Mrs. Bosant came of a psychic stock, and one of the 
earliest stories in her autobiography tells of a clairvoyant 
experience of her mother's 


For as а child I was mystical and imaginative, religious to 


э The Astrotogicat Magasine for April, 1894, commenting on this horo- 
scope anys, that the birth moment is wroug. Mra, losant's impression was 
that she was born at 5,20 p,m., but she allowed the American astrologer to 
re-tify İt ta 543 p.m, This Separea] thinks was a mistake, due to bis take 
ing he 9th of Jenuary for tho epoch instead of the Bth, fer rectideution 

о B24 p.m, Accordin в icates that, 
Ше Маш labatiky, Mire Betant wilde in her sth eat 
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the very finger-tips, and with a certain faculty for seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams, This faculty is not uncommon 
with the Keltio races, and makes them seem боов" 
to more solidly-built peoples. Thus, on tho day of my father's 
funeral, my muther sat with vacant вува and fized pallid face— 
орото отри ма, the fried servi. stage alla stage 
imaginstion—followin funeral service, stage after at 

and suddenly, with the words, "It ia al over!" fell back 
fainting. She said afterwards that she had followed the 
hearse, had attended the service, had walked behind the coffin 
tothe grave. Cerlain it is that  fow weeks later ће doter- 
mined to go to the Kensal Green Cemetery, where the body of 
her busband had been laid, and went thither with a relative ; 
he failed to find the grave, and while another of the 

went in search of an official to identify the spot, my mother 
said, ‘If you will take me to the chapel where the first part of 
the service was read, I will find the grave.” The idea seemed 
; but he would not cross 


present at the funeral. 
matter ів simple жою) for I now know that the consciousness 
can leavo tho body, take part in events going on at a distance, 
and, returning, impress on the ical Drain what it has 
experienced. ‘The very fact that she asked to be taken to the 
chapel is signidcant, showing that she was picking эр а 
memory of а previous going from thet spot to the grave; ahe 
could only find the grave if she started from the place from 
which she had started before. Another proof of this ultra- 
physical capacity was given а few months later, when bor 
Enfant son, sho had been pining bimselt ill for < papa," was 
lying one night in her arms. On the next mornin; 

her sister: © Alf is going to die." The child no definite 


incase, but was wasting алау, and it was argued to her that 
the returning spring would restore the health lost during the 
winter. No,” was her saswer. He was lying asleop in 


my arms last night, and William (ber husl 
and said that he wanted Alf with him, but that I mij 
the other two." In vain she was assured that she 
dreaming, that it was quito natural that she should dream 
about ber husband, end that her алайн for the child had 

iven am its shape. Nothing would persuade her that 
fhe had not seen her husband, or that the information ће had 
given her was not true. So it was no matter of surpriae to ber 
when in the following March her arme wore empty, and в 
waxen form lay lifeless in the baby's cot. 


THE FAMILY BANSHEE. 


It is natural that a family eo peychie should have 
boasted its own banshee : 


I do not mention these stories because they are in any fashion 
remarkable or out of the way, but only to show that the sensi. 
торове to impressions other then physical ones, that waa a 
marked festure in my own , was present also in the 
family to which I belonged. For the physical nature is 
inherited from parents, and sonsitivences to paychic impros- 
sions is a property of the physical body ; in our family aa in 
во many Irish ones, belief in “ ghosts’ of all descriptions was 

eral, and my mother bas told me of the banshee that abe 
fad heard wailing when the death-hour of one of the family 


was near. 


A CHILD OF DREAMS, 


The child is father to the man, and little Annie filled 
her early daya with dreams :— 


чи 
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"То mein my childhood, elves and fairies of all sorta жизтиу 
real things, and my dolls were as really children as I was myself 
a child. The dreamy tendency in the child, that on ite worldly 
fancy, imagination, on its religious side is the germ of 
mysticism, and I believe it to be far more common than many 
people think. Bat tho remorseless materialism of the day—not 
the philosophic materialism of the few, butthe religious material- 
ism of the many—orushes out all the delicate buddings forth of 
the childish thought, and bandages the eyes that might other- 
wise see. At first the child does not distin, between what it 
** seen" and what it “ fancies”; the one is as real, аз objective, 
to it as the other, and it will talk to and play with its dream- 
comrades aa merrily as with children like itself. As s child, I 
myself very much preferred the former, and never know what 
it was to be lonely. 


BOOKS THAT INFLUENCED HER. 


The shaping influence of books was clearly felt by the 
dreaming mind. Bunyanand Milton seem to be responsible 
for mouldiag the girl of the future leader of the o- 
phists. Spenser, although she does not mention it here, 
exercised a great influence upon her Ше. She has ever 
been a knight of Faerie Land, after Spenser's own heart :— 


Iwas betwoon seven and eight years of age when I first 
came across some children’s allegories of a religious kind, and 
а төгу little later camo “Pilgrim's Progrese," and Milton’ 
*"Paradise Lost." ‘Thenceforth my busy fancies carried 
‘evar into the fascinating world where boy-soldiers kept some 
ойр for their absent Prince, bearing & shield with his alga 
of а red crou on it; whero devila shaped аз dragons came 
‘swooping down on the pilgrim, but were driven away defeated 
after а hard struggle; where ange's came and talked with 
little children, and gave them some talisman which warned 
them of coming danger, and lost its light if they were loving 
the right path. 


A РВЕҮІЗІОХ OF ТПІХОЗ TO COME. 


Annie was only in her early girlhood when she con- 
ceived the possibility of playing the те herself that she 
was called to on the death of Н. P, Blavatsky :— 


And as 1 grew older the dreams and fancies grew loss fan- 
tastio, but more tinged with real enthusiasm. [ read tales of 
the early Christian martyrs, and passionately regretted I was 
born so late when no auffering for religion was practicable; 1 
would spend many an hour in diy-dreams, in which I stood 
before Roman judges, before Dominican Inquisitors, waa fang 
to lions, tortured on the rack, burned at the stake; one day 1 
saw myself presching somo great new faith to a vast crowd of 
people, and they listened und were converted, und I became а 
great religions leader. 


SPECTRES FROM THE ASTRAL PLANE. 


All her pee experiences were not so pleasant. Sho 
seems to have had an uneasy consciousness of the near 
proximity of visitants from the astral plane, although then, 
of course, she had not so much as heard of that mysterious 
region :— 

The things that really frightened me were vague, misty 
presences that I felt were near, but could not see; they were 
во real that I know just where they were in the room, and the 
peculiar terror they excited lay largely in the feeling that 
was just going to see them. If by chance 1 came across а 
ghost atory it haunted me for months, for I mw whatever 
unploseant spectre was described; and there was one horrid 
old woman in а tale by Sir Walter Scott, who glided up to the 
foot of your bed and sprang on it in some eerie fashion and 

lared ай you, snd who mado my going to bed а terror to me 
for many weeks. 1 can atill recall бе feeling so vividly that it 
almost frightens mo пот! 
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THE KEY-NOTE OF SACRIFICE, 


As she grew older the Church exercised the naturul 
fascination of its authority and its traditions upon the 
enthusiastic girl. She became a student of tho fathers, 
‘was constant in her devotional exercisea, and if she had 
been born in a Catholic country would have been in a fair 
way to becoming a nun. She says of this period :— 


The hidden life grew stronger, constantly fed by these 
streams of study ; weekly communion became the centre round 
which my devotional life revolved, with ita ecstatic meditation, 
its growing intensity of conscious contact with the Divine; I 
fasted, according to the ordinances of the Church ; occasionally 
flegellated myself to sco if I could bear physical pain, should 1 
be fortunate enough ever to tread the pathway trodden by the 
sainta; and erer the Christ waa tho figure round which clustered 
all my hopes and longings, till I often felt that the very passion 
of my devotion would drew Him down from His throne in 
heaven, present visibly in form as I felt Hia inviaibly in spirit. 
To serve Him through His Church became more and more 
definite ideal io my life and my thoughts begin to turn 
towards some kind of “ religious life,” in which I might prove 
my love by sacrifice and turn my passionate gratitude into 
active service. 

Looking back to-day over my life, I vos that ita keynote 
through all tho blundere, and (he blind mistakes, an y 
follise—has been this longing for sacrifice to somothiog felt ва 
greater thin the se. It has bees во strong and so persistent 
that I recognise it now as а tendency brought ovir from & 
previous Ше and dominating the present one; and this is 
shown by the fact that to follow it is not the act of а deliberate 
and conscious will, forcing self int» submission and giving up 
ith pain something the heart desires, but the following i 
joyous springing forward along the easiest path, the “ 

ing the supremely attractive thing, not to make which would 
be to deny the deepest longings of the soul, and to feel oneself. 
polluted and dishonoured. 
ie 


to have a biography of the 
vious life to which Mre, Besant here darkly alludes. "That 
she has been permitted to know something of her exist- 
ence in a previous incarnation is, I believe, her conviction, 
but on this subject she preserves not unnaturally an 
impenetrable silence. 


Е 


itis a 
ice" 


It would be interestii 


IL—THE PSYCHIC LIFE SUBMERGED. 


Mrs. Desant's paychic lifo is practically a blank from 
her marriage to her meeting with Madame Blavatsky, 
During this peri of intense activity in many spheres of 
life, her occult gifts appear to have been submerged by tha 
rushing tide of political and polemical life. She becamo 
atheist, freo-thought lecturer, radical propagandist, and 
Neo-Malthusiun, Тһе part which sho took together with 
Mr. Brudlaugh in алы pe the liberty to preach 
and circulate the Fruits of Philosophy, a somewhat anti- 
quated manual Mitos the adoption of material checks 
to prevent unwilling motherhood, brought down upon her 
head a storm of abuse, not always of the cleanest descrip- 
tion. Саја and undaunted she persevered through ill 
repute, until at last the justice of her contention and the 
rectitude of her intention was all but universally recog- 
nized. Then to the astonishment and dismay of many who 
hnd supported her throughout her contest, she announced 
that Theosophy had convinced her that the doctrine of 
artificial checks on conception was contrary to tho Higher 
Law. Hence she withdrew her book from circulation, a 
atep which represented the loss of а capital sum of £3,000 
to £5,000, and publicly denounced the doctrine of which 
вће had, until then, been the most conspicuous advocate, 
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HER RECANTATIUN ОР NEO-MALTHUSIANISM. 


Т have never been able to взе the force of the argument 
which converted her, but she must speak for herself :— 


For what ia man in the light of Theosophy? He is a 
spiritual intelligence, eternal und unercate, treading a vast 
of human experience, born and reborn on earth millon- 
nium after millennium, evolving slowly into the ideal mao. He 
in not the product of matter, but is encased in matter, and tbe 
forms of matter with which he clothes himself aro of his own 
making. For the intelligence and will of man are creative 
forces—not creative 4z nihilo, but crestive as is the brain of the 
inter and thes forces arê exercised by man in every act of 
thought. Thus he is ever creating round him thought-forms, 
moulding subtlest matter into shape by these energies, forms 
which persist as tangible realities when the body of the thinker 
has long gone back to earth and air and water. When the 
fimo for rebirth into this earth-life comes for the soul these 
jought-forms, its own progeny, to form nous 
modal isto which tha molecules of physical matter are builded 
for the making of tho body, and matter is thu» moulded for 
the new body in which tho soul is to dwell, on the lines laid 
down by the intelligent and volitionsl life of the previous, or 
of many previous, incarnations, So does each man create for 
himself in verity the form wherein he functions, and what he 
is in bis present is tho inevitable outcome of bis own creative 
energies in his past. 


THE ROOT OF THE WORST SOCIAL EVILS. 


Applying this to the Neo-Malthusian theory, we see in 
sexual not only a passion which man has in common 
with the brute, and which forms, at the present stage of evolu- 
tion, в necessary part of human nature, but an aoimal раз- 
sion that may bo train: uried into a human emotion, 
‘that may ined and purified into а bı tio 
which may be used as one of the levers in human progress, one 
of the factors in human growth. But, instead of this, man 


sources of human misery and human degradation, and the 
satisfaction of ite imperious cravings in civilised countiies lies 
at the root of our worst social evils, This excessive develop- 
ment has to be fought against, and the iaatinct reduced within 
natural limits, and this will certainly never bo done by essy- 
going self-indulgence within tho marital relation any more 
than by self-indulgence outside it, 


THE NOTE OF SELF-RESTRAINT. 


By none other road than that of self-control and self-denial 
can men and women now set going the causes which will build 
for then brains and bodies of a higher type fer their future 
return to earih-lifo. They have to hold this instinct in complete 
control, to tranemute it from passion into tender and self-deuy- 
ing sffection, to devolop the intellectual at the expense of 
imal, and thus to raise the whole man to the human stage, 
in which every intellectual and physical capacity shall subserve 
the purposes of thas al. From all this it follows that Theo- 
sophista should sound the note of self-rostraint within marriage, 
and the gradual—fur with the mus it cannot be sudden—re- 
striction of the sexual relation to the perpetustion of the raco. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF THE PALLIATIVE. 
Such waa the MENS "Theosophical teaching on Neo- 
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she bade me look beyond the moment, ard see how the suBer- 
ing must come back and back with every generation, unless 
we sought to remove the roots of wrong. “1 do not judge а 
woman," she said, ** who has retort to such means of defence 


in the midat of circumstances so evil, and whose ignorance of 
the real causes of all this misery is her excuse for snatching at 


BUT NO NEW SUBSTITUTE PROVIDED, 


Now no one can for n moment question the loftinese of 
the motive which prompted this decision. But considering 
that what she abandoned was a real, although it may be 
* temporary palliative" of admitted and horrible evils, it is 
to be regretted that so far for tho mass of mankind no 
palliative, temporary or eternal, has been substituted for 
that which Mre, Besant abandoned. Granting for the 
sake of argument all premisses as to the desirability of 
restricting the sexual relation to the perpetuation of tho 
raco—a matter on which Milton's view seems preferable to 
hers,—it is difficult to see how the ideal is brought nearer 
by refusing to check one evil because you cannot check 
two. Conjugal indulgence may be deplorable, but con- 
jugal indulgence plus unwanted children is more deplorable 
still, and it is doubtful whether you appreciably lessen the 
former evil by insisting upon linking it with the latter, 


THE FIRST DREAM OF THE CHURCH OP—TIIEOSOPHY. 


Leaving this debated and delicate ground we come to the 
period when Besant’s socialistic sympathies were 
enning her from Mr. Bradlaugh, at the эше time that 

ег icipation in the Trafalgar Square agitation brought, 
her Toto clove union with me. It was about this time she 
began to droam of the Church of tho Future, of which she 
thinks she sees glimpses in the Theosophical Society. 

Out of all this turmoil and stress rose а Brotherbood that 
had in it the ise of a fairer day. Mr. Stead and I had 
become close friends—he Christian, І Atheist, burning with 
опе common love for man, one common batred against oppros- 

i ud во in Our Corner for February, 1888, I wroto:— 

Lately there has been dawning on the minds of men far 
apart in questions of theology, th» idea of founding а new 
Brotherhood, in which service of Man should take the place 
erstwhile given t» service of God—a brotherhood in which 
work should be worship and love should be baptism, in which 
none should be regarded as alien who was willing to work for 
human good. One day as I was walking towards Millbank 
Gaol with the Rev. 8. Headlam, on the way to liberate а 
prisorer, І said to bi: Mr. Heudlam, we onght to havea 
new Church, which should include all who ;have the common 
ground of fuith in love for man,’ And a little luter I found 
that my friend, Mr. У. T. Stead, editor of the Pall Май 
Gazette, had long teen brooding over в similar thought, and 
wondering whether men ‘might not be persuaded to bo as 
earnest about making this world happy as they are over saving. 
their souls. ‘The teaching of social duly, the upholding of 
social righteousness, the building up of в true commonwealth 
—such would be among the aims of the Church «f the future. 
Is the hope too fair for realisation Р Te the winning of such 
beatific vision yet once more the dream of the enthusiast? 
Bat surely the one fact that persons ко deeply differing in 
theological creeds as those which have been toiling for the 
last three months to aid And roliove the oppressed, can work in 
absolute harmony side by side for the one end—surely this 
proves that there ів a bond which is stronger than : ur antagon- 
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ins, а unity which is deeper than the speculative theories 
which divide.” 

How unconsciously I was marching towards the Theosophy 
which was to become the glory of my life, groping blindly in 
the darkness for that very brotherhood, definitely formulated 
on these very lines by thoes Elder Brothers of oar race, at 
whose feot I was во soon to throw myself. 


MY CO-EDITOR ON “ THE LINK.” 


By way of realising this ideal at a time when sho knew 

nothing of these Elder Brothers she adopted me as a kind 

of Younger Brother, und together wo published а half 

penny woekly paper called The Link, Of this short-lived 
ut very sound-hearted little journal she say 


It announced its object to be tha “ building ар” of а “Now 
Church, dedicated to the service of man," and ‘ what we want 
to do is to establish in every village and in every street some 
man or woman who will sacrifice time and labour as syste 
matically and as cheerfully in the temporal servico of man ая 
others do in what they believe to be the service of God." 
‘Wook after week те insced our litle paper, and it became а 
real light in the darkness. Choro the petty injustices inflicted 
on the found voice; there tha starvation wages paid to 
women found exposure ; there sweating was brought to public 
поле. Another part of our work was defending from un- 
just landlords, exposing workhouse scandale, enforcing the Em- 
pom. Liability Aet, Charles Dradlaugh’s Track Act, form- 
“Vigilance Circles" whose members Kept watch in their 
cruelty to children, extortoa, 

ing, Ёс., reporting’ each case 
that meant 


own district over oases of 
insanitary workshops, wweati 
to me, We cried out against "cheap воде, 


“sweated and therefore stolen gocdi 


A notable little journal indeed. It led indirectly to the 
match-girls’ strike, in which Mrs. Besant took a notable 
[сы puer хз Rua drea dre 
when I came back, gun to way t the 
рове of the spiritualist pes to the 'rheoeophical 


ity. 


Ш.—ПЕВ CONVERSION TO THEOSOPHY. 


1 remember well when, much to my surprise, Mrs. 
Besant told me in the autumn of 1888, that she was going 
to see if there was anything in Spiritualism. Herbert 
Burrows, who was then as staunch and devoted to all 
good causes as he has been ever since I knew him, had 

ised to sit with some others, They were to sit regu- 

Пу, in the вате place, no strangers were to be admitted, 
but if I wished they would admit me us a member of 

circle. Living as І do at Wimbledon and alway: 
wishing to be at home in the evening, I declined the in: 
tation with many thanks, I was kept advised from time 
to time of their progres. 


THE HOUR AND THE POWER OF DARKNESS. 
The Link was not prospering as we hopod. Our circles 
Besant says :— 


dwindled. Mrs. 


Ever more and more had been growing on me the feeling 
that something more than I had was needed fur the cure of 
social ill. The Socialist position sufficed on the 
tide, but where to gain the inspiration, the motive which 
should lead to the realisation of the Brotherhood of Man? 
Our efforte to really organite bands of unselfish workers 
had failed. Much indeed had been done, but there was not a 
real movement of sclf-sacrificing devotion, in which men 
‘worked for Love's sake only, asked but to give, not to 
take. Where was the material for the nobler Social Order, 
an the hewn мона for the Punta of м pears of Man? 

great despair oppress mo as I sought for auch a move- 
ment and found it not. 
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A RAY OF LIGHT. 


Mrs. Besant herself explains how it was in the midst of 
this depression she began to turn to the occult world. 
The өгү fus made itself felt, when she began to 
turn to Socialism.* 


Since 1886 there had been slowly growing up а conviction 
that my philosophy was not sufficient; that life and mind 
were other then, more than, [ had dreamed. Peychvlogy 
was. advancing with rapid strides; hypnotic exper.menis 
were revealing unlooked-for complexities in human oonacious- 
ness, strange riddles «f multiplex personalities, and, most 
starting. of all, vivid intensities of mental action when the 
brain, that should bs the generator of thought, was roduced 
to а comatose state. Faot after fact came hurtling in upon me, 
demanding explanation I was inoompetentto give. I studied 
the obscurer sides of consciousness, dreams, hallucinations, 
illusions, insanity. Into tho darkness shot а ray of light 
A. P. Sinnett'a '' Occult World," with its wonderfully sugges- 
tive letters, expounding not the supernatural but nature 
ander law, wider than I hud to conceive. I added 
Spiritualism to my studies, experimenting privately, findin, 
the phenomena indubitable, but the spiritu istic explanation оі 
them iocrodibie. The phenomena of clairvoyance clainudience, 
thought-reading, were found to be real. Under all the rush of 
the outer life, already sketched, these questions were workin, 
in my mind, their answers were being diligently sought. 
read a variety of books, but could find little in them that 
satisfied me. I experimented in various ways suggested in 
them, and got some (to me) curious r.salts. 


Among the eufious results I remember one, not very 
curious perhaps but rather perplexing. In tho aéanco 
room, the table solemnly announced the death of a well- 
known clergyman "who was then travelling in Ireland. 
It gave all details ond asserted that the spirit of tho 
c 


lergyman was present in the room. The news created 
some sensation at the time, which was suddenly allayed 
by the arrival of the clergyman himself shortly after in 
good heal! 


TIE VOICE FROM THE SILENCE. 


‘These and other experiences perplexed and confused 
her, Bnt guidance was at hand. The following passage 
is the first indication of the re-emerging of the submerged 
psychic self. 

1 бзаПу convinced тузе! that there was somo hidden thing, 
rome hidden power, and resolved to seek until I found, and by 


the early spring of 1889 I had grown desperately determined (о 
find at a hazards what I sought. At lust, sitting alonein deep. 
tho had become accustomed to do after the sun had eet, 


ап intense but nearly hopeless longing to solve the 
and mind, I heard a Voice that ter to become 
to me the holiest sound on earth, Lidding m courage for 
the light was near. A fortnight |, and then Mr. Stead 
gava into my hands two large volumes, “Can you review 
all fight shy of them, but you are quite 

bjects to make something of them." 
were the two volumes of “ The Secret 


THE LONG-SOUGHT KEY. 


In theae volumes Mrs. Besant found what she had 
sought so long. 

Home I carried my burden, and sat me down to read. Aa I 
tarned over page after the interest became absorbing ; 
bat bow familiar it seemed; how my mind leapt forward to 
pes the conclusions, how natural it was, how coberent, 

w subtle, and yet how intelligible, I was dazzled, blinded 


Ты extracts on the next two pages hare already appeared in Вопова- 
vaso. "They are repriated here tg mate Ube story read Souseoatively. 
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by the light in which disjointed facta were seen as parts of а 
mighty wholo, and a1 my puzzles, riddles, problems, seemed to 
disappear. ‘Tho effoct was partially illusory in one sense, in 
that they all had to be slowly unravelled later, tbe braia 
gradually amimiating thet which tho swift intuition had 
grarped ne roth. Вай tho light bad been seen, and in that 

lash of illumination [ know that the weary search was over 
and the very Truth was found. 


Н. P. B. AT LAST, E 


The following is her account of her first mecting with 
Madumo Blavatsky. 


1 wrote tho review, and asked Mr. Stead for an introduction 
to tho writer, and then sent в note asking to bo allowed to call. 
1 received the most cordial of notes, bidding me come, and in 
the soft spring evening Herbert Burrows and I—fcr his aspira- 
tions were as mine on this matter—walked from Notting Hill 
Station, wondering what we should meet, to the door of 
17, Lansdowne Road. A 


0 leaping forth of my heart— 
recognition ‘—and then, I am ashamed to say, a fierce rebellion, 
а ferce withdrawal, as of some wild animal when it feels a 
mastering hand. I sat down, after some introductions that 
conveyed no ideas to me, and listened. She talked of travels, of 
various countries, brilliant talk, her eyes veiled, her 
exquisitely ‘moulded Angers rolling cigarette incessantly. 
Nothing special to record, no word of Occaltism, nothing 
mysterious, a woman of (ho world chatting with her evening 
visitors. nd for a moment the veil lifted, 


Ob, my dear Mrs. Besant, if 
you would only come among us;" I felt a well-nigh uncon- 
trollable desire to bend down and kiss her, under the compul- 
sion of that _Zearning voice, those compelling eyes, but with n 
flash of the old unbending pride and an inward j 

folly, I said a commonplace polite good-bye, and turned 

with some inanely courteous and evasive remark. 
she said to me long afterwards, '' your pride із terrible; у 
are ав proud вя Lucifer himself.” “But truly I think I never 
showed it to her again after that first evening, though it 
sprang up wrathfully in her defence many and many a time, 
until I learned the pettiness and the worthlessncss of all 
criticism, and knew that the blind were objects of compassion 
not of scorn. 


IN THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 


Mrs, Besant was fascinated. But she was not Preparod 
nt that moment to succumb, Was she prepared to take up 
the cross and follow the Gleam wherever it lel? Sho 
writes i 
Once again I went, and n» ked about the Theosophical Society, 
wishful to join, but fighting against it. For I saw, distinct 
and clear—with painful distinctness, indeed—what that joining 
T had largely conquered public pr-judice against 
me by my work on th jon School aad a smoother 
том atretched before me, whereon effort to help shoald be 
praised not blamed. I to plunge into & now vortex of 
atrio, and make myself а mark for ridicule worse than hatred 
—and fight again the weary Sght for en unpopular (ruth? 
Mnat I turn against Materialism, and face the Eisen publioly 
fessing that I had been wrong, misled by Intellect to igoore 
the Soul? Must I leave the army that had battled for me 
во bravely, the friends who through all brutality of social 
ostracism Вай held me dear and true? And he, the strongest 
and truest friend of all, whose confidence I had shaken by my 
Bocialism-—must he suffer the pang of secing his co-worker, 
his co-fighter, of whom he had been so proud, to whom he bad 
been во generous, go over to opposing hosts, and leave tLe 
ranks of Materialiam Р What would De the look in Charles 
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Bradlaugh’s eyes when I told him I had become а Theosophist ? 
The stro; harp and keen, but with none of the anguish 
of the it, for the soldier had now fought many 
fights and was hardened by many wounds. And во it came to 
pass that 1 went again to Lani Road to ask about the 
‘Theosophical Society. 


* THE FINISHING STROKE. 


It is characteristic of Mrs. Bosant that the thing which 
decided her to throw in her lot with H. P. Blavatsky was 
the Report of the Society for Psychical Research, exposing 
Mudame Blavatsky. Here is how Mrs, Besant tells the 
story i 


Н. Р. Blavataky looked st me piereiogly for а moment. 
*“ Have you read the Report about me of the Society for Pay- 
chioal Rsearch?"” * No; Inover heard of it, so faras I know.” 
“Go and read it, and if, after reading it, you como back— 
pall And nothing more would sho ray on the subject, but 
branched off to her experienzes in many landa. i 

I borrowed a copy of the Report, read and re-read it. Quickly 
І важ how slender was the foundation on which the impoair 
atructure was built. The continual assumptions on whic 
conclusions were based ; the incredible character of the allega- 
tion ; and—moet damning fact of all—the foul source from 
which the evidonce was derived. Everything turned on the 
veracity of the Coulombs, and ther were el(-stamped as part 
ners in the alleged frauds. Could I put such against the frank, 
fearless nature that I had caught a glimpse of, against the 
proud fery truthfulness that shone at me from the clear, blue 
eyes, honest and fearless as those of в noble child? Waa the 
writer of ‘The Secret Doctrine " this miserable impostor, this 
accomplice of tricksters, this foul and loathsome deceiver, this 
conjuror with trap-doors and sliding panels? I laughed aloud 
at the absurdity and fang the Report aside with the righteous 
scorn of an honest nature that knew its own kin when it met 
them, and shrank from the foulnees and baseness of a lie. 
‘Whe next day saw me at the Theosophical Publishing Com- 
pany’s office, at 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, where Countess Wacht- 
moister—one of the lealest of Н, P. B.'s frionds—was at work, 
and 1 signed an application to be admitted as fellow of the 
‘Theosophical Soziety. 


“MY TRACHER ІХ FACE OF THE WORLD.” 


Having thus made her decision, she hastened to com- 
municate it to H. P. Blavatsky, 


On receiving my diploma I betook myself to Lansdowne 
Rond, where I found Н. P, B. alone. 1 went over to her, bent 
down and kissed her, but ssid no word. “You have joined 
the Society?" "Yes," “You have read the Report?" 
“ “Well?” 1 knelt down before her and clasped her 
hands in mine, looking atraight into her еусв. ^ My answer 
is, will you accept mo as your pupil, and give me the honour 
of ing you my teacher їп the face of the world?" 
Her stern, sot face softened, tho unwonted gleam of tears 
sprang to her eyes; then, with а dignity more than regal, she 
ped her hand upon my head. ''You are a noble woman, 
ay Master bless you," 


^ CASE FOR ''PASSIONATE GRATITUDE," 


The neophyte was lese indeed, Nothing that occurred 
to Н. P. Blavatsky shook her faith. She was on the 
contrary confirmed in it by her subsequent experience. 


From that day, the 10th of May, 1889, until now—two years 
three and half months after she loft her body, on May 8, 1991 
—my faith in her has never wavered, my trast in her has 
never been shaken. I gave her my faith on an imperious 
intuition, I proved her true day after day in closest intimacy 
living by her side; and [ speak of her with the reverence dua 
from а pupil to a teacher who never failed her, with the 
passionate gratitude which, in our School, is the nataral meed 
of the one who opens the gateway and points out the path. 
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“Folly ! fanaticism ! "' scoffs the Englishman of the nineteenth 
century. Be itso. I have seen, and I сап wait. 


TRE MASTER, 


Mrs. Bosant had not to wait long before she was 
furnished with ocular and sensible demonstrations of the 
truth of the teachings of Н. Р. Blavatsky. 


In the midst of the whirl 1 waa called away to Paris to attend, 

with Herbert Burrows, the great Labour Congress held there 

from July 15th to July 20th, and spent a day or two at Fon- 

tainebleau with H. P. Blavataky, who had gone abroad for a 

{ет weeks rest. ‘There I found her translating the wonderful 
ta from ^ The Book of the Golden Precepte, 

widely known under the name of “The Voice of the’ 


т 80 
‚ Silent." 
She wrote it awiftly, without any material copy before her, 


‘and in the evening made me read it aloud to see if the “ English 
wan decent." 


Referring to this subject of direct first-hand experience 
Mrs. Besant say; 


This experience be 


in 1889. In the beginning of the 
year, before I joined the Т. S., 1 was making desperate efforts 
to pierce the darkness, and was seeking with passionate ear- 
nestnese to obtain somo direst evidence of the existence of the 


01 Promise quickly veri 
fed. Ax I did not till later know Who had spoken to me, T 
ought not to put this as evidence at that time, and it was in 
the summer of 1889 that I gained my firat direct evidence. I 
was in Fontainebleau, and was sleeping in а «mall room by 
myself, I was waked suddenly, and sat up in bed startled, to 
find the air of the room thrown into pulsing electrical waves, 
and then appeared the radiant astral Figure of the 

ible to my physical eyes. Between that summer and my 
meeting Mr. Judge in 1891, I had bed s considerable number 

" experiences, appealing to sight, hearing, and 
Mc, loy ийын tho enge ile карала patere ч 
panying such manifestations, and the statements io me 
оп some of these occasions were of such а nature that they 
‘were verified by aubsequent events. 


с CERTAINTY, 

Seeing is believing, they вау, and Mrs. Besant having 
seen, touched, and heard the Master, not once, but a 
considerable number of times, stoud up in the Hall of 
Science and made the famous declaration that ‹‹ unless 
every eense can be at the same time deceived, I have 
exactly the ваще certainty for the truth of these state- 
ments as [ have for the Tact that you are here.” This 
declaration, which is now said to be based upon the fre- 
quent aj ition ‘of the Master to Mrs. Besant herself 
was hel Mr. Garrett to refer to the letters which Mr. 
Judge s alleged to be precipitated communications from the 


MAHATMAS, 

This is an appropriate place for quoting here Mrs. 
Besant’s statement as to what a Mahatina is. In the last 
of four lectures delivered at Adyne last year in “The Soul 
and its Sheaths,” Mrs. Besant explains the genesis of a 

ma in terms which are at least easy to be under- 
stood, and which do not justify the cackling laughter о! 
lools with which it is the fashion to greet Зенита to 
Mahatmas. After saying that tho soul of man passes 
through incarnation after incarnation, it at last arrives at 
а point when it has rid itself of all desires. It may then 
whether it will go onward into freedom or turn 
backward to help the world. If it goes on it entera at 
once into Heaven, or as she phrases it into bliss, into all 
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consciousness. But if .despising the joys of eternal 
felicity, the soul of а voluntary voice turns back to here 
once móre in the world to serve its fellows, and becomesa 
Mahatma. 


Tt says: “I will not have final peace till my brothers share 
it; I will not have final liberty that is not shared by my 
» and enjoyment which is not theirs. I will not take 
Nirvana’ for myself and leave my brothers in the bonds of 
birth and death, in their ignorance and in their darkness, in 
their helpleamess and in their folly. If I have won wisdom, 
1 have won it for their enlightening. | If I have won strength, 
1 have won it for their service. If I have learned to vibrate 
in agony for man, what ayail is it then to throw aside the 
sheaths and go on where no agony ів useful? I will sta 
ere [am and will work for man. Every pain of man sh 
ike me. Every agony of man shall touch me, and shall 
wring my heart, Every folly of man shall be my folly by 
identification with humanity, and every sin and crime of theira 
mj muffering unti tbe whole of us aro free.” Such ia what we 
the Master. Such is the Mabátmáof the Hindû, the Arhat 
of the Buddhist, the Supreme and the liberated SzLr that re- 
mains voluntarily within the sheaths as long as Its brethren 
are in bondage and pute Itself at haman service by the 
supreme act of renunciation, io remain in bondage {ill the 
whole are free, and to go into МїгтАпа when all can go hand 
in band with Him. 


THE CHRISTS OF THEOSOPHY. а 


Mrs. Besant, it is obvious, regards the Mahatmas as 
Christians regard Christ. Indeed, to her Christ is a 
Mahatma—one among the elder brethren of the race; 
and when consulted by Christians she tells them to 
study Christ, to follow Christ, to obey Him. Не is your 
Master. Follow Him. It is with these sublime Sons of 
God that ahe believes she is in constant communion. 16 
is strange that such a claim should be regarded as pre- 
posterous by those who profess to believe that they are, b: 
means of prayer, able to hold nal communion wi 
the Infinite and Eternal Lord God Almighty. 


INVOKING THE MASTER. 

That Mrs, Besant does not hesitate to assert that she 
is able when she will to enter into personal communion 
with her Master, to see His radiant astral Figure, and to 
hear his voice, is clear from her statement of the case 
against ҮҮ. 9. Judge. Speaking of the charges against 


Judge, curront in the summer of 1893, she says :— 


wa 1 
Tuthority where no such sathorily had been 


of His name, and preying Him to endorse or disavow the 
seal had receiv 
80 


done by Him, and that they Sore dim M 
delaila were given to me by Him, but word was sent to me a 
little later that no action might be taken before tho public on in- 
formation that I could not prove—and bow could Î prove what 
had occurred to me when alone ?—but that I find evi- 
dence on reaching Adyar. If on reading that evidence I found 
that, with other facta known to me, it was intellectually con 
vincing, then I should take action to put an end to the decep- 
tion practised. "The order to take action waa repeated to me at 
Adyar, after (he evidence was in my hands, and I was hidden 
to wash away the stains on the Theosophical Society. “Take 
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up the Leavy Karmaof the Society. Your strength was given 
you for this.” How could I, who believed in Him, disobey Р 

There can be no doubt, therefore, about Mrs. Besant's 
claim. She asserts, and no one can for а moment doubt 
that shobolieves implicitly what she asserts, that she is in 
the habit of meeting personally this celestial or astral 
visitant, who is to her as Christ was to the Saints, She 
communicates to Him her difficulties and He gives her 
advice or commands, All this, of course, may seem vory 
mad, to matter-of-fact people, ` But is it one whit madder 
than the visions of St. Teresa, of St. Catherine of Siena, 
and of Joan of Arc? The first two of these good Christian 
ladies were not content with the apparition of any ono 
less than the Lord Himself. 


CAN LEAVE HER LODY AT WILL! 


Mrs. Besant is only partially clairvoyant but she can at 
will, »o she assures me, detach her soul from her body ; 
and’ leaving the latter lying unconscious can speed with 
her soul through the astral plane to regions beyond. 
"here she sees things to come as if they had alroady 
happened, and is enabled to prepure for the evolution of 
her allotted dostiny. Writing on this subject sho says :— 


I ауе beon told that I plunged headlong into Theosophy 
and let my enthusiasm carry ша away. T tbluk the charge 1E 
true, in so far ns the decision was awifily taken; but it had 
‘been long led up to, and realised the dreams of childhood on 
the higher plains of intellectual womanhood. And let me here 
вау that more than all 1 hoped for in that first plungo has been 
realised, and a certainty of knowledge has been gained on doc- 
rine seen as true as that swift flash of illumination. I know, 
Фу personal experiment, that tbe Soul exists, and that my Soul, 
not my body, is myself ; that it can leave the Lody at will; 
"that it can, lied, reach and learn from living human 
teachers, and bring back and impress on the physical brain 
that which it has learned ; that this process of transferring con- 
sciousness from one range of being, as it wore, to another, is 
а very elow process, during which the body and brain are gra- 
dually correlated with the subtler form which is essentially that 
of tho Soul, and that my own experience of it, still so imper- 
foot £0 fragmentary, when compared with the experience of tho 
highly trained, is like the first struggles of a child learning to 
speak compared with the perfect oratory of the practised 
sexu: ibat consciousness, во far from being dependent on 
the brain, is more active when freed from the gross forms of 
matter than when encased within them ; that the great Sages 
spoken of by Н. P. Blavataky exist ; that they wicld powers and 
qum knowledge before which our control of Nature and 

wledge of her ways is but aa child's play. All thie, and 
much more havo I learned, and 1 am but a pupil of low grade, 
as it wore in the infant class of the Occult School ; во the first 
plunge has been successful, and the intuition bas been justified. 
" This same path of кейий that I am treading ia open to all 
othere who will pay the toll demanded at the gateway—and 
‘that toll is willingness to renounce everything E the sake of 
npiritual truth, and willingness to give all the truth that is won 
to the service of man, keoping back no shred for self. 

I had hoped to haye given in this paper some account 
of Mrs. Bosant’s wandering in her ано condition. 
But my space is exhausted, and the subject is one which 
domands more careful treatment than is possible at the 
close of this long urticlo. 


THE EVIDENCE OF PHEZOMENA. 


Mrs. Besant was not n thaumaturgist, but she has 
exercised the healing gifts in one or two notable instances. 
To her, even the capacity of leaving the body at will soems 
a small thing. In this she resembles Madame Blavatsky. 
Bpoaking of their stay at Wodtaincblenn Mrs, Боян 
says: 
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А, май, not 
light taps on tbe bone of my 
tall, each sending a little electro thrill down the spine. Bho 
then carefully explained how such taps were producible at any- 
point desired by the operator, and how interplay of the currente 
to which they were due might be caused otherwise than by 
conscious human volition, It was in thia fashion that she 
would illusirate her verb.) teaching, proving by experiment 
the statements made as to the existence of subtfe forces con- 
irollable by the trained mind. ‘Ihe phenomena all belonged 
to the scientific side of her teaching, and she never committed. 
the folly of claiming authority fur her philosophic doctrines 
on the ground th«t she was в wonder-worker. And constantly 
ano would remind us that there was no auch thing as “ miracle '*; 
that ell the phenomena she had produced were worked by virtue 
of в know! of nature deeper it of average people, 
and by the foe of a well-trained mind and will; some of them 
were what she would describe as “ psychological tricks," the 
crestion of images by force of imagination, and in pressing 
them on others as a “collective hallucination"; others, such 
ns the moving of solid articles, either by an astral band pro- 
jected to draw them towards her, or by using an Elemental ; 
others by reading in the Astral Light, and so on. But the 
proof of the reslity of her mission from those whom she spoke 
of as Masters lay not in these comparatively trivial physical 
and mental phenomena, but in the splendour of her heroic 
endurance, the depth of her knowledge, the selflessness of her 
character, the lofty spirituality of her teaching, the untiring 
passion of her devotion, the incessant ardour of her work fur 
the enlightening cf men. It was these, and not her phenomena, 
that won for her our faith and confidence—we who lived beside 
her, knowing her daily life—and we gratefully accepted her 
teaching not because ahs claimed any authority, but because it 
woke in ua powers, the possibility of which im ourselves we 
had not dreamed of, energies of the Soul that demonstrated 
their own existence, 


A TRIBUTE TO П.Р. D. 


Мга, Besant always speaks of Madame Blavateky with 
enthusiasm. At the strange community at Avenue Road 
H. P. Blavatsky was a kind of abbess, Mre. Besant one 
of the most devoted of her nuns. She says: 


we breakfasted 

at T. 

ork for м pat mide and 

wo gathered in H. P. B.'s room, where wo would sit talking 


over plans, receiving instructions, listening to her explanation 
of knotty points, By 12 midnight all the lights had to be 
ex'inguished. 

And we, who lived around her, who in closet intimacy 
watched her day after day, wo bear witness to the шве 
beauty of her life, the nobility of her character, and wo lay at 
her feet our most reverent gratitude for knowledge gained, 
lives purified, strength developed. О noble and heroic Soul, 
whom the outside purblind world misjudges, but whom your 
pupil partly saw, never through lives and deaths aball we 
repay the debt of gratitude we owe to you. 

‘And thus I came through storm to pesce, not to the 
ot an untroubled ses of outer life, whioh bo strong soul can 
Crave, but to an inner peace that outer troubles may not 
avail to rufle—a peace which belongs to the eternal not to the 
transitory, to the depths not to the shallows of life. It carried 
me scatbelesa through the terrible spring of 1891, when death 
struck down Charles Bradlaugh in the plenitude of his useful. 
ness, and unlocked tho gateway into rest for Н. P. Blavataky. 
‘Through anxieties and responsibilities heavy and numerous it 
has borne me; every strain makes it strongor; every trial 
makes it serener; every assault leaves it more radiant. | Quiat 
confidence bas taken the place of doubt; a strong security the 
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фсе of anxious dread. In life through death to life, Lam 
t the servant of the great Brotherhood, aod those on whore 
heads bat for а moment the touch of the Master has rested іа 
blessing can never again look upon the world save through 
*yea made luminous the radiance of the Eternal Peace. 


THE SCANDAL ABOUT W. Q. JUDOE. 


T have no intention of commenting at length upon the. 
melancholy evidence that at last forced conviction home 
to the very reluctant minds of the leaders of the Theoso- 
phical movement, that W. @ Judge had been guilty of 

boozling the faithful by missives from the 
Mahatma, At first they tried to hush it up, therein 
acting na every other religious organization in the world 

always done when a brother is overtaken in a fault. 
But Mr. Judge was not penitent, The offences wero 
repeated, the scandal became public property. Then Mrs, 
Besant and Colonel Olcott acted with reluctant but 
resolute vigour. The European, Indian and Theosophical 
sections combined in demanding W. Q. Jı expulsion 
from the society. Mr. Judge, to avoid expulsion, seceded, 
professing to be the original society, а trick common 
fo every schismatic. 


MINS. BESANT'S EPITAPH. 


Of this melancholy episode we cannot do better than to 
quote the words used by Mrs. Besant about another, and 
not lesa difficult, taak:— 

It has cost me pain enough and to spire to admit that the 
‘Materialia from which I hoped all has failed me, and by euch 
admission to bring on myself the disapproval of acme of my 
nearest friends. But here, as at other times in my life. I dare 
not purchase peace with a lie. An imperious necessity forces 
me to apeak the truth, ae 1 eee it, whether the speech ploaso or 

isplease, whether it bring praise or blame. That опе loyalty 
to Truth I must keep м whatever friendships fail me 
or human ties be broken. She may lead me into the wilder- 
ness, yet I muat follow hor; ahe may atrip me of all love, yet 
I must pursue hor ; though she slay me, yet will I trust in her; 
and I ask no other epitaph on my tomb but 

“SHE TRIED TO FOLLOW TRUTII." 
HEB FCIURE FUNCTION, 


_ I have not left myself space enough to discuss the moat 
ынк question connected with Mrs. Besant, Has 
she arrived at the terminus, or will she make one more 
exodua; and if во, whither’ There are many who, 
hearing that ber daughter has found peace and reconcilia- 
tion with the Roman Catholic Church—entirely, be it 
noted, x the proof which her mother’s occult studies 
afforded her to the fundamental truth of many doctrines 
of the Church—have predicted that Mrs. Besant will end 
by being received into the bosom of old Mother Church. 
Tt may be во. As yot I see no signs of the change. Mrs. 
Besant is very happy where she is, and manifests no desire 
to abandon her mae, which can be seen, heard, and 
handled, for the pale and shadowy forms of the Catholic 
Saints, 


MER RELATION TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Mr. Gladstone having assailed Mrs. Bosant's statement 
of what she regarded us the orthodox Christian view of 
the Atonement, Mra. Besant contributed to the Nineteenth 
Century for May a statement of her own theory of what 
may be regarded as a rationalised occult view of that dis- 
tinctive Christian doctrine, 


Mrs. Besant begins by postulating the existence of the 
deity, She sayê :— TA s 


1 nsed not bere argu» dej xestion of ths Divine Existence, 
whence is our world: for Mr. Gladstons as Christian, and I 
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a» Theosophist, can agree that our world and our universe 
result from the Will and Thought of the Logos, who wus and 
is “God.” 5 

THE LAW OF SACRIFICE UNIVERSAL. 

Now, if we study this physical world, as being the most 
available жам, we Aird бек ш life in it, all ud all 
pregress, alike for unity and for aggregates, on 
continual sacrifice and the endurance of pain. Mineral is 
sacrificed to vegetable, vegetable to animal, both to man, men 
to men, and all the higher forma again break up, and reinforce 
again with their separated constituents the luwest kingdom. 
It i» a continued sequence of ascrifice from the loweel to 
the highest, and the very mark of progress is that the sacrifice 
from being involuntary and imposed becomes voluntary and 
self-chosen, and thoes who are recognised as greatest by 
man's intellect and loved most by man's heart are tbe аш 
sufferers, those heroic souls who wrought, endured, and died 
that the race might profit by their pain. If the world be the 

k of the Logos, and the law of the world’s progress in the 
nd the parts is sacrifice, then the Law of Sacrifice 
to something in the very nature of the Logos; it 
its root in the Divino Nature itself, A little further 
thought shows us that if thoi be world, а universe at 


all, this can only be by the One ence conditioning Itself 
and thus making manifestation ‘ble, and that the very 
Logos is the Self-limited God; limited to become manifest, 
manifested to bring в universe into being; such self-limitation 


and manifestation can only be a supreme act of saorifice, and 
whit wonder that on every hand the world ahould show ite 
birth and that the Law of Sacrifice should be the law of 
being, the law of the derived lives. 

Further, as it is an act of sacrifice in order that individuals 
may come into existence to share the Divine bliss, it is very 
truly a vicarious act—an act done for the sake of others ; hence 
the fact already noted, that progress is marked by sacrifice 

ing voluntary and self-chosen, and we realise that 
humanity reaches ite perfection in the man who gives himself 
lor men, and by his own suffering purchases for the race some 


Ы good. 
lere, in the highest regions, is th» inmost pst vicarious 
sacrifice, and however it may be degraded and distorted, this 
inner epiritual trath makes it indestructible, eternal, and the 
fount whence flows the spiritual anergy which, in manifold 
forms and waye, redeems the world from evil and draws it 
home to God. 
A THEORY OF REINCARNATED CHRISTS. 

Up to this point, if her remarks were read from the 
pulpit, tbe congregations would probably recognise them 
aa distinctly Christian, and entirely in accoi 
spirit of the teaching to wbich they had been 
It із not until Mrs, Besant begins to give a mystical 
explanation of the Incarnation that they would discern 
the cloven foot ; but although the ordinary pereon would 
revolt against the doctrine of incarnation which is here 
ехр , there are few to whom religion ія а matter of 
personal experience, and not a mere affair of barren polemic, 
who will not welcome more than one suggestion in the 
following passage ав very helpful to the evolution of their 
own higher life .— 

The working out of human evolution shows us another 
= of the great truth, and its bearing on the individual soul, 

‘he world in which we аге, the universe of which it is a part, 
chain of universes which back- 
of an infinite ‘as it stretches for- 
wards into the darkness of an infinite future. Each universe 
has for ite harveeta multitude of perfected human souls, grown 
to the “ measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, " Chri 
that are the outcome of the long training of many lives in 
hich experience brought pein, and pain gave knowledge and 
endurance and sympathy, until оп the anvil of life, in tho fre 
of suffering, the metal bad been wrought into uiis. 
These Christa of one universe are the father souls of the next, 


ia but one in а might; 
into the un 
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who generate, within tho physical and animal beings evolved 
by lower nature, the embryonic human souls for whose evolu- 
tion the universe itself exists. These thould they watch over, 
and aid and guide, giving another example of the ever-reour- 
ring sacrifice in Ма loftier form, and as ever of eelf-sacrifice, 
sacrifice for others, vicarious sacrifice. 

The soul itself, in its evolution, offers another instance of 
the same law. At first ignorant, it gathers a little experience 
in ite life on earth, and then, passing through death, it sponda 
a long period in assimilating and working into its own nature 
the experiance gathered ; with this enriched nature it reincar- 
nates on earth, ite faculties and its powers depending on the 
amount of experience it has assimilated, and so on, life after 
life, This persistent individual taking on body after body, 
life after life, is, in n very real sense, в Christ crucified in 
body of this denth, and between it and the yet active animal 
side of man there is constant conflict ; its continuous memory 
ія the voice of conscience striving to rale the lower nature ; the 
reflection of its agony is the remorse that rends us when we 
have fallen ; its hope is the lofty ideal which in silent moments 
shines out before our eyes. ‘This ia the Christ that is bein 
formed in every min, for the forming of which the Chriat-soula 

avail, 


IN PRAISE OF TAIN. 


The next passage in Mrs. Besant's remarkable paper is a 
little sermon on the text: * The whole creation groane! 
and travaileth in pain together until now," a text which, 
although not quoted, recurs irresistibly to the mind on 
reading her remark 


it becomes our strength when we place ourselves in harmony 


opposing 
Sind gala power to bel 
riat-soul 


weights. 
thote who в 


THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE WORLD. 


Thus, according to Mrs, Besant, vicarious sacrifice ће 
comes the foundation-stone of the world, if it ie interpreted 
in a spiritual sense : 


If the vicarious atonement be made into а merely historical 
event, bo regarded as unique, and be isolated from the general 
law of the world, its dofenders are compelled to it b 
forensic weapons, and wound the truth that Е defend, 
more than they drive back Ма aseailants. Hore, as elsewhere, 
“the letter killoth." But if the Law of Sacrifice be seen as the 
necessary condition of the manifesting Logos; if it be seon as 
the law of Progress; if it be seen as which man 
ultimately becomes ‘united to the Divine Nature; then 
vicarious sacrifice becomes the foundation-atone of the world, 
and in all ita forma it is recognised as essentially one and the 
ваше truth. We shall understand why it appears in great 
religions, and sball be able to separate the essential truth 


from the allegories that often garb it, and the ignorant dis- 
tortions that conceal. АШ E e for loves sake are 
seen iri lowing from the supreme Act of Bacrifloe, 
эз miner manifestations of the Divine Life in man, as 
reflections of that cross which Plato—holding the ancient 
doctrine here set forth—spoke of as drawn by Deity on the 
universe. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Besant gives the following reason 
for believing that her theory of the Atonement, ав 
it is on the inviolability of law, is better from a moral 
point of view than the forensic which she hopes it will 
supersede :— 

Besides, this conception of vicarious sacrifice —of atonement, 
if atonement means not a propitiatory offering, but a unitin 
of man wil —leaves no room for the undermining 
moral laws in the minds of men: а danger from which the 
historical and forensic conception will never be free, That law 
is inviolable in all regions of consciousness, as inexorable in 
the mental and moral as in the physical world; that a wrong 
consciously done must result in injury to the moral nature ; 
that an evil hatit formed can only be slowly unwrought by 

inful effort: {hat the cruellest thing that could happen to us 
would be that disharmony with the Divine Nature, ex 
in tho lawa of the spiritual, mental, and physical worlds, could 
bring aught but pain, to become the Christ in strength, not in 
weakness, triumphant not crucified, 


The last words of this remarkable article which, with 
very little alteration, might be reprinted as a tract by 
most of the Christian Churches, and circulated for the 
enlightenment of their congregations as to the true 
spiritual significance of the doctrines which, in too many 
cases, have become mere husks and dead bones, are the 
following :— 


‘Thus І ато learned from tho teachings of the Divine Wis- 
dom, from the Theosophy which is the core of overy spiritual 
religion. 

If by Theosophy we are to understand the essence of 
every spiritual religion, then all good people are Theoso- 
phis»; but the only difference between Mrs, Besant’s 
statement of what ehe believes to be the theosophical 
essence of truth and that which is held by any Christian 
Church, is that in Mrs, Besant’s theosophical acheme there 
seems to be no place for repentance, or for outaide 
reinforcement of the inner self which stroggles against 
indwelling sin. 


This curious ignoring of the need for forgiveness may 
perhaps be due, as Mr. Gladstone originally suggested, 
to the absence of any senec of sin. Не said: 

In all her different phases of thought, that place in the 
mind where the sense of sin should be, appears to havo re- 
mained, all through the shifting всепев of her mental history, 
an absolute blank. Without this senso, it is obvious that har 
Evangelicalism and ber High Churchism were alike built uj 
the sand, and that in strictnese sho потег quitted what ће 
never in its integrity possessed. 


It may be so. Алӣ it is possible, if there were to be a 
sudden awakening of this sense, there would come with 
it an awakening of another sense, to wit, а sense of the 
fact that a religion which holds out no hope of forgiveness 
and of salvaticn by free grace ів a religion which fails to 
mock tho deepest need of tha human heart, 

Here for the present moment I stop. Before long I 
hole to give farther details па to Mre, Беш в io 
developments.) 


IY.—THE CURES AT ST. WINIFRIDES WELL. 


Y interest in the reported cures at Holywell when 
I firat heard of them last year can only be de- 
,  Scribed as moderate. The discussion of faith- 
healing in all its varieties, whether we study it in relation 
to Christian Science or to the Lourdes miracles, to Sequab, 
to Mattei Medicines, or to Paychic Healing, or to any other 
of the many varieties of which we are constantly hearing, has 
in it, or appears to have in it, certain extraneous elements, 
useful probably as means of distinction to the representa- 
tives of the various views, but which the average outsider 
is compelled to diacard before arriving at the gist of the 
subject. One is ultimately compelled to accept the view, 
asin the case of hypnotism, that the cure is not one of 
activity but of receptivity, That it is dependent less upon 
the agent than upon the object, that the holy water, or the 
divine teaching, or the Baychie lesson, ns the case may be, 
is dependent less upon the chalice in which it is conveyed 
than upon mental attitude of the recipient. For this 
reason, speaking for myself, the study of the cure as such 
had in it little of novelty or interest. From this standpoint 
the possible sources of interest are reduced to two—the first, 
human ; and secondly, psychological. That ia to aay, one 
‘rejoices in the relief of autfering humanit; id one analyses 
with interest the state of mind that makes euch relief pos- 
sible, The nature of the relief itself is not in most cases 
per 4e of great importance. 


THE NATURE OF THE MIRACLES. 


But when I came to study the miracles of Holywell I 
began to feel that they had in them other interests— 
literary, antiquarian, artistic, perhaps one might almost say 
anthropological, The scene of them, a miniature Henry 
VIL's Chapel hidden away in a beautifal valley of North 
Wales, has in it suggestions not to be found in an Islington 
Bethseda ; their history, dating from the early British saint, 
and preserving its vitality through ages of heresy and 
unfaitb, has init a freshness not to be found in an American 
discovery of yesterday; their surroundings of ritual and 
litany and pilgrimage offer to one a stimulus not to be 
found in the clear cut outline of Christian science, 

And yet, underneath all this, there remains the one 
factor constant under all forms of treatment ; the factor of 
haman pain and suffering in need of healing and longing 
to be healed, placing itself under one stimulus or another, 
in that attitude in which, if ever, healing is possible, that 
attitude in which the excess of mental energy is capable, 
if ever, of dominating physical weakness, when mental 
wealth may endow the physical lack, when, in short, to 
эм the whole situation under the dry light of scientific 

very, “suggestion " becomes possible, 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF SUGGESTION. 

‚ All students of hypnotic suggestion are well aware of the 
immense value of suggestion in childhood at the hand of 
the mother or the nurse, of the fact that the mere assertion, 
“ Mother will it better," or “ Baby is not cross now,” 
will effect & miracle of healing of body or of mind. 

Meditating over the story of cures, ns described fre- 
quently during the past twelve months, cures not only 
of women and children but of the Welsh navvy or the 
Northumbrian pitman, one could not but feel that there 
is in the Holywell cures a special element of simplicity and 
childlikeness, which suggest the survival of a youthful 
Vitality of a kind one rejoices to know still exists, despite 
the fin de aiécle dead march to which опг lives have been 


attuned, So at the request of many interested in the 

subject, I was only too glad to organize a little party of in- 
vestigation, and to find myeelf with three friends at Holy- 

Hs on the eve of St. Winifride's festival on the 22ndzof 
une. 


WHAT DOES “THE CURE" AMOUNT ТОЇ 


. It may, perhape, be as well to anticipate here the ques- 
tion with which one is inevitably met on the occasion of 
return from such an expedition as thie. “ Did you see any 
cures, and do you believe in Holywell?" I saw many 
partial cpres and one that was very striking, and I most 
emphatically believe in Holywell, in the sense that I would 
cordially advise anyone to whom the following account 
may suggest a faith in thie cure to present himself or her- 
self as soon ns possible at St. Winifride’s Well. Ав to my 
explanation of the cures, I have already said that I believe 
the cause to be in this, as in most similar cases, directly or 
indirectly, that of suggestion. 

I suppose that many doctors even would allow that, 
een the case of a surgical operation, about three-fourths 
of the cures they are able to effect are, in а greater or less 
degree, due to the same cause. In so saying I would not 
for one moment dis] the religious aspect of the treat- 
ment. І believe a religious cure to be quite as effective as 
в scientific cure, and to have probably many inherent 
advantages lacking in that of science. 


SOURCES OF THE STORY OF THE WELL. 


Before giving an account of St. Winifride's Well os we 
found it on June 22nd, 1895, it would be perhaps advisable 
to turn back to the seventh century, the days of St. 
Winifride herself. One word should, perhaps, first be said 
as to the sources of such history aa we . These are 
mainly two, both dating from the twelfth century. One, 
reserved in the British Museum, by the monk of 
jingwerk Abbey, is said by some to have been the work 

of St. Elerius, who towards the close of her life, became St. 
Winifride's director, and the other by the Abbot of Sbrews- 
bury, written in the reign of King Stephen, the manuscript 
of which is preserved in the Bodleian library. A third 
history of St. Winifride, for the most part an abbreviation 
of Robert of Shrewsbury, is published in Capgrave's * Nova 
Legenda Anglice,” and all three have been collated and 
translated by Father De Smedt, S,J., and form a portion of 
the “Acta Sanctorum" for November 3rd, the later festival 
of St. Winifride. In 1635a certain Jesuit Fatherpublished 
what purported to be a translation of “‘ Robert of Shrews- 
bury part of which appears to have been afterwards in- 
cluded in a volume printed in 1909 by Father Alford, of 
the order of St. Benedict. This Father Alford appears to 
have some glimmering of desire for scientific investigation, 
for he asks very practically why there ie no mention of St. 
Winifride by the Venerable Bede, or other ancient author 
dealing with early Sainta The answer he suggests i» that 
Bede designed only to write the history of his own nation 
and ignored not only St. Winifride, but St. Patrick, St. 
Uraula, St. David, and other lights of the British Church. 
Probably in ourown day, when the difficulty of going to Wales 
is limited solely by the trouble of changing at Crewe, we 
find it somewhat difficult to realise the state of things when 
the principality was a foreign kingdom, having its own 
language and its own ı government, 
My: experience i» that any subject one happens to be 
studying at the moment will be furthered in the inter- 
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vala of other work by the reading of the English essayists 
and Aristotle. In the nature of things Aristotle has not 
anything to say about St. Winifride, but I was not sur- 
prised on taking up the Guardian for June 26th,1713,to open 
upon the followin, чер ; “ Last year a Papist published 
the life of St. Winifride for the use of those devoted pil- 
grime who go in great numbers to offer up their prayers to 

er at the well. This yave occasion to that worthy prelate 
in whose diocese that well ів, to make some observations 
upon it, in order to undeceive во many poor deluded people, 
to show how little reason, how small authority there is not 
only to believe in the miracles attributed to St. Winifride, 
but even to believe that there ever was such a person in 
the world." 

The worthy prelate, by whom the “ Papist" was thus 
anubbed (but apparently without any great effect), was a 
certain Dr. William Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
the book, published in 1712, was “ The Life and Miracles 
of St. Winilride," to be had, together with her litany, for 
the sum of eighteenpence. 

I am indebted to the kindness of а gentleman at Holy- 
well for being allowed to see an extremely curious, and, so 
far as I could discover, a very rare copy of à book published 
in 1742 “at Mr. Gent's Printing House in York," entitled 
“The Holy Life and Death of St. Winifride and Other 
Religious Persons, in five parts, dedicated to a divine of 
the ‘Bstablished Church, written by Thomas Gent.” I 
have subtracted about twenty lines of small print from the 
title, which is somewhat detailed. 

A story of an abominable attempt to suppress the use of 
the well by the chief justice of Chester in 1637 is related in 
а curious document in the Royal Library at Brussels, as I 
learn from a life of St. Winifride, edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Swift, S.J,, to whom I am indebted for this fact 
and for much else. A certain Father Leigh, who resided at 
Holywell till his death in 1716, has left us a published 
account of all the miracles which came within his own 
knowledge, and of which he had “ documentary proof upon 
which he could rely,” which documentary nce is still 
preserved among the archives of Stonyhurst College. The 
cure of a certain Winifride White, published in 1805, 
attracted considerable attention, and was the subject of a 

aint tract by the Rev. Peter Roberts, vicar of Madeley 
& place one associates more pleasantly with the great 
letcher), under the title of Animadversions on the pam- 
ge entitled * Authentic Documents, &e." Accounts of 
№. Winifride are also found in Кееа' “Cambro British 
Saints,” and, of course, in “Nelson's Faste and Festivals." 


HISTORY OF THE WELL. 

The accounts from which we have above quoted are both 
written, as bas been already said, by historians of the 
twelfth century, at which period the well had already be- 
come famous for its cures, having at the end of the century 
previous been bought for, or by some means made over to, 
the abbey of Chester by the Countess of Chester and her 
son, who made a pilgrimage to the spot (hss known aa 
Halliwell) in 1115; but it was not lon; fore the well 
again changed bande, and was given by Henry III. to the 
monks of Basingswerk. During the three following cen- 
turies we heur of the well from time to time, and in the 
fourteenth century we find that the Pope, Martin V., 
granted special indulgences to pilgrims to the well, At 
the end of the fifteenth century the importance of the site, 
and of the cures performed, received recognition by the 
erection of the very beautiful chapel which now stands 
above it, the crypt of which contains the well itself. The 
chapel and crypt alike of remarkable beauty, in spite 
of some injury which they received at the time of the 


` BORDERLAND. 


dissolution of the monasteries, and of the disgraceful 
neglect in our own day at the hands of Protestant Holywell. 
In 1629 a band of pilgrims celebrated the Juae 
festival. The list of them, by an unknown writer, in- 
cludes the names of Lord William Howard, Lord Shrews- 
bury, Lady Falkland, and many other representatives of 
Roman Catholic families, besides about fifteen hundred 


pilgrims. 

The itany of St. Winifride, said to be of considerable 

antiquity, is the source of the phrase, “ St, Winifride, 
most admirable virgin, even in this unbelieving genera- 
tion still pray for England,” One wonders whether that 
phrase were a reference to the despoiling of the shrine at 
the time of that ‘ reformation ”” which the artist and the 
antiquary can never cease to теўге or to an episode in the 
year 1637, when the chairman of the assizes of the County 
of Flint, who seema to have been even more ignorant than 
the average provincial, magistrate, issued an order to the 
churchwardens of the parish, “To take away the iron posts 
around the fountain, and disfignre the image of the saint, 
to close all the hospitals except two, and to report all the 
names of the pilgrims to the next assize.” Оле hears with 
а certain sense of poetic justice that the judge died in the 
following January of a loathsome disease. History does not 
say what became of the pilgrime, but it is to be hoped that 
they bad the satisfaction of hearing of the fact. It is re- 
corded that the statue was whitewashed, which we may 
gather, from the present condition of the chapel, is the Pro- 
testant way of expressing contempt for the artistic ucts 
of * Papists,” but we can learn nothing of its subsequent 
history. It hasnow entirely disappeared, and, until 1886, 
the richly-carved canopy and niche stood empty. The pre- 
sent statue is of marble, but somewhat unfinished in appear- 
ance. 
The history of the well is fairly continuous down to our 
own time. Judging from the inscriptions to be found on the 
walls, pil SM seem to have been frequent at the close 
of the eighteenth century, and to have continued with vary- 
ing frequency to our own date. The recent revival in Holy- 
well cures 12 1 Tuve recon fa believe; dne fy the personal 
energy and interesting individuality of Father Beauclerk, 
to whose courtesy, eelf-sacrifice, and devotion to the cause, 
every visitor to Holywell cannot fail cordially to testify. 


THE STORY OF THE SAINT. 


The story of St. Winifride was told, though somewhat 
briefly, in these pages a year ago. But in view of those 
readers who do not possess the BORDERLAND of last July 
we may recapitulate it bere. With the exception of one 
det the statement that, towards the end of her life, St. 
Winifride went to Rome, which appears to be di 
by later authorities—the account given by th 
century writer is on the whole that which eeems 
in with local tradition and local colour. As Basingwerk 
priory, built in the twelfth century, is but two miles from 
the well of St. Winifride, this is very easily accounted for. 


BER EDUCATION. 


Breui, whose name was later altered into Winifride, 
was the only daughter and heiress of a famous chief, a 
pomemor of three manors in Flintshire, Early in her girl- 

оой, she came under the influence of a certain priest 
named Beuno (pronounced Bi-no), to whom she was 
largely indebted for her education. The chief, anxious 
to propitiate the prelate, whose presence among them 
seemed to be in every wey advantageous, obtained per- 
mission from the king, to dedicate to the service of God 
one of his three manors. It isinteresting, however, to note 
that, even ao early in history as the days of Good King 
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Arthur or thereabouts, socialism and altruism had already 
atrong root in the British mind. For when the king was 
asked for leave to dedicate the manor in question, he 
replied, in worda worthy of a hero of Trafalgar Square, 
“ Reverend man, it stands neither in my right nor yours 
to alienate your patrimony from the public services of the 
state and of the community. But 1 give you permission 
to dedicate auy one you like of these three manors to the 
service of God, providing you wili leave to me the other 
two." Whether it was al ly the custom in those days 
for unclaimed property to revert to the crown I cannot 
say, but the king’s reply certainly showed prevision of 
the events which followed, Thus it came to pass that the 
amall manor of Sechnant, that is to say the ^ dry valley,” 
was dedicated to the service of God under St. Beuno, as 
being that nearest to the home of Breui'a parents. 

On а certain Sunday when her parents had gone to the 
Chapel, which St. Beuno ultimately built at the bottom of 
the valley by the side of hia cell, Breui remained behind 
to collect the fire, water, and salt required for the Mass 
with which the service was to conclude, 


THE WICKED PRINCE. 


Left thus alone she was sitting by the fire, possibly 
cherishing the embers for the purpose she had in view, 
when the door opened and there entered a certain Cursdor, 
a prince of royal blood, who had spent the Sunday morn. 
ing hunting wild beasts, and being very thirsty, presented 
himself at the house of the chief, asking, in the good old 
fairy-tale style, for a drink of water. To hia surprise he 
found in the house no mere simpleserving-maid, but a beauti- 
fal princess with rosy cheeks and golden hair, and “his heart 
began to burn with desire, and leading her into the house 
where they were alone he forgot his thirst in the vehemence 
of his love." Аз she had already determined, unknown 
to her parents, but with the sanction of her teacher, Beuno, 
to become the bride of Christ, she repulsed him saying, “I 
am betrothed to another whom I am about to wed.” 
Caradoc was not to be ғо repulsed, and, finding that he 
persisted in his suit, she attempted to escape him by strategy. 
She asked his permiasion to pase into the adjoining room 
in order to attire herself. more suitably for his companion - 
ship. Having escaped from hia view she left the house by 
another door in the hope of gaining the protection of her 
parents and of the congregation in the church. 

Perhaps the student of old stories will find an interesting 
indication of the antiquity of the tradition, in the fact that 
contrary to the modern spelling-book morality, the punish- 
ment which awaited her haa never been presented to 
posterity, as consequent upon the lie of which she was 


guilty ! 

Caradoc in his impatience shortly followed her, and, find- 
ing that she had deceived him, in his fury, he mounted once 
more upon his horae, and overtook her just as she reached 
the door of the monastery. The story is thus told in the 
pilgrimage hymn, which is set, with some effect, to the 
tune of “ The March of the Men of Harlech,” 


** Then the tyrant prince pursuing, 
Swore Ма ward should work her rain, 
Ab, that stroke was his undoing, 

Winifride of Wales. 


“ For the chasm, yawning, 
Swallows without warning 
Him whose sacreligious bands 
The bride of Christ axsails. 
‘While the holy head descending, 
To the valo it vending, 
(uses blessings never-ending, 
‘Winifride of Wales." 
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The fact of the head *' descending to the vale” is, by 
the way, a variant of the later historian, for the Monk of 
Basingwerk, whose version we are now following, places 
the murder at the monastery door. We took the trouble 
to mount the extremely precipitous cliff which bounds that 
tide of the valley, where it із said the scene took place 
between Caradoc and Breui, and we came to the conclu- 
sion that had her head been cnt off, as Robert of Shrews- 
bury tells us, on that spot, and had thence bounded to the 
present eite of the well, the fact of its arriving there at al) 
would be by no means the least of the miracles associated 
with it. Be that as it may, the head rolled into the 
church, to the consternation and alarm of the assembled 
congregation, Even the officiating priest, Beuno, left the 
altar and came to see who had done this murderous deed. 
Had the scene of the арабу been, in fact, the top of the 
hill on the other side, it would have taken him some time 
to arrive at this point, whereas the old chronicler telle ue, 
“That, raising hie Че һе saw Caradoc standing with his 
bloody sword in his hands, and, perceiving him to be the 
murderer, he cursed him as he stood. The miserable man 
melted away before their eyes as wax before the fire, 
Beuno went to the corpse of the dead girl, carrying her 
head, which had rolled inside the door, and, earnestly 
beseeching God to restore her to life lest his enemy should 
triumph over him, he fitted the head to the Y. His 
prayer was heard. The body returned at once to life and 
animation, scarcely showing а slender scar running all 
around the neck, nnd on the spot where her blood had 
fowed there was an earthquake with a loud noise, and n 
great stream of water burst forth, and has continued to 
flow from that day to this The stones in that stream 
have been ever since, and are still, the colour of blood. 
The moss has the ecent of incense, and is a remedy for 
various diseases.” 


SIKILAR STORIES. 


From the point of view of comparative folk-lore it may, 
perhaps, be interesting to know that савез of the resurrec- 
tion of women who have been beheaded occur twelve times 
in the lives of Cambro's “ British байма”; that the history 
of the liquifaction of the body, as in the case of Caradoc, 
oceurs in the lives of St, Cadoc, St. Iltutus, St. Paternus, 
St. Lasrian, and St. Colman of Dromore. The flow of fresh 
springs of water on the site of a tragedy or of a martyrdom 
js a story very common in medieval history, and occurs in 
Welsh story at least on two other occasions; 

begins the romance of the story of St. Winifride. The 
second and third volumes are easily anticipated, Of course, 
she became the abbess of a convent, erected upon the site 
of the hernias of St. Beuno, and, of course, the well very 
early became famous as the scene of cures and of miracles 
of all kinds. 

The name of Breni received the prefix of gwen or wen, 
which signifies white, the “ B ' being changed into “ f" for 
euphony, she was commonly known ав Gwenfreui, later 
anglicised for convenience into the Englieh form of Wini- 
fride, variously spelt Winefrede, Winilred, and Winefrede. 
One story tells us that the syllable '* wen,” or white, was an 
allusion to the white mark around her neck which ever 
after testified to the miracle of her cure. The earlier bio- 
grapher, however, gives as, in other cases, the more poetical 
rendering. She waa quite “white” we are told, “ becaure 
she spoke with the whiteness of purity, and lived in faith- 
ful and constant observance of her vows." 


THE MISSION OF THE SAINT. 


When St. Beuno left her, his mission to the vale of 
Sechant being finished, he led her to the fountain, and, 
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placing her проп a stone at the waters edge, which is 
atill preserved, and is known as St. Beun stone, thus 


addressed her: ‘ My child, the Lord intends this place for 
thee. I must now t." He provided another home for 
me, To thee umen are given which will hand down 
thy memory to the devotion of posterity.” 

Firstly, the stones which were stained with her blood 
should never lose their crimson colour, but should thus for 
ever commeinorate her martyrlom, ‘This prophecy, аз all 
visitors to the Well can testify, has been very literally ful- 
filled, though men of science attribute the colour of the 
stones not to miracle, but to the growth upon them of a 
minute red fungus. 

Secondly, whoever should three times implore her help 
in sicknesa or misfortune should at the third time obtain 
his request, unless opposed to the Divine will. Should the 
third petition be in vain the petitioner might set his house 
in order and prepare for death. Instances in which, as 
predicted, at the third time the prayer has been granted are 
considerable in number, and many of them well attested. 
‘The proportion of failures is, of course, very much larger 
than the proportion of successes, and I have no doubt a 
great majority have gone away disappointed. At the same 
time it ahould be borne in mind that there is no time 
element named in the prophecy, and the Saint’s dictum, 
“Then let him invoke thy assistance to prepare for death," 
may simply signify that the patient has nothing else in 
particular to look forward to. 

‘Thirdly, St. Benno informed her that on leaving Sech- 
nant he intended to dwell on the sea-ghore at some place 
which he did not name, and which we now know to have 
been on the coast of Carnarvonshire, where he founded a 
monastery in 616. He was anxious, however, to obtain 
occasional tidings of her, and desired that she would every 
year, with her maidens, weave for him a cloak, which she 
was to place on the stone upon which she was then sitting, 
and which now lies, and perhaps has long lain at the 
bottom of the water. The stream would carry the cloak to 
the river, and the river to the sea, and the sea would wash 
itto the future home of St, Beuno. The prediction of this 
miracle waa, we are told, fulfilled, and every year St. 
Beuno received hia cloak, which, in apite of the conditiona 
of its journey, was never wet, neither by the sea which 
brought it to him, nor by the rain which fell when he was 
wearing it, so that he was for ever after known as St. 
Beuno of the Dry Cloak. 


THE WELL. 


My friend, Dr. Green, supplies a deeeription of the village 
of Holywell, to which it 18 needless for me to add. On 
arriving we naturally began by visiting the Well itself, and 
in a few minutes we began to feel that we were alread) 

absorbing something of the local colour, The spring is 
siluated symmetrically in the middle of the beautiful erypt, 
which weowe to Margaret, Counteesof Richmond, and mother 
of Henry VIL, and to Catherine of Aragon. The spring 
rises to the surface with great force, and immediately forma 
a pool, part of which, lying outside of the arches supporting 
the dome-shaped roof, forme a piscina, and then, passing 
underground, flows outside of the crypt into a rectangular 
basin, known as the bathing-place, and which is surrounded 
by dressing-boxes. 

Little groups of people were drinking water from the 
cups which hang from the surrounding pillars, and filling 
cans and bottles with the Holy Water for the use of others 
mangle to leave home, or too feeble to come to the Well 
itself. 

Beyond the piscina is a shrine, lavishly adorned with 
flowers and candles, and we noticed one poor gitl, who had 
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been bathing her crippled limbs in the piscina, still kneel- 
ing barefoot before the enthroned image. 

The arches supporting the crypt have been filled in 
recently, probably in the interests of privacy. Those be- 
tween it and the bath were, at the moment, closed up by 
rough wooden doors, as the men were bathing there. 

There was something strange in the whole atmosphere 
of the scene ; something which made us feel that our dia- 
tance from accustomed sights was not to be measured by 
the six hours of our journey from London ; something so 
stirring and suggestive, that one felt it to be hardly pos- 
sible to place one's self in the proper condition of wsthetic 
receptivity during the little stir and bustle of the talking 

ups, and wo devoted ourselves at once to the human 
element in the scene, preferring to postpone the reception 
of merely artistic impressions. 


A SUCCESSFUL CURE. 


the day before, ц 
а certain Katie Long, of whose name we at once Tides, 
memorandum, in the hope of finding her later on. The 
interest for us in their talk lay, not only in the degree of 
sympathy with which they viewed the case itself, but in 
tl 


it inspired them in regard to the person on whose behalf 
they were t. They seemed to take a personal pride 
in doing the honours of a place, to which, so far aa we 


tions, which hung grotesquely from the elaborate 
gothic vaulting which supports the centre of the roof, 
aa well as endless inscriptions carved upon the rough 
stone walls. 

Some of these we deciphered with some pains, In one 
place the date of 1595 was clearly visible, though the initials 
which had formerly surrounded it were indecipherable. 
“В, M,, 1604,” we read in one place. The madii nf 
“Nicholas Pennant, 1609," gave us some little trouble. 
«Т.Р. (or F.), 1629," appeared in another place, A some- 
what elaborately carved ** A. W., 1610," was easily traced, 
** D, A.," surmounted by an ornate “ I H.S.," was without 
date, but appeared to be of some antiquity. “W.M., 1621," 
“Cragan, 1795,” “J. D. Ruthin, 1754," “J. Camden, 
1794," the letters “ б. E.,” separated by а cross over some 
heraldic device, probably a lion rampant—all these we 
made out with very little difficulty. “J, M. Carew, Esq., 
Meatb, W., Cured here Oct. 30, 1831," wos an inscription 
still quite fresh. The name of Pennant we found more thon 
once. “Т, Smith, Manchester, 1808," carved with care and 
detail, was pathetic in its very contrast to the dignity of ite 
surroundinge. Above these hung in gay colouring of red 
and blue and gold the inscription, perbaps from some points 
of view as grotesque, from others infinitely suggestive, “St. 
Winifride Admirable Virgin, even in this unbelieving age 
still pray for us,” 

Returning to the outside we found the detail of the stone 
carving as exquisite in ils finish of detail, and perhaps mote 
perfect in preservation than within. ‘The frequent гес 
rence of the rose and portcullis recall associations of W 
minster Abbey and King's College, Cambridge, and 


carvings of cows, dragons, and fabulous monsters remind 
опе of tho much earlier decoration of Glastonbury 
Abbey. 
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THE HOSPICE 


In the afternoon we visited the Hospice, а large airy 
building, absolutely destitute of any ornament except а 
profusion of flowers and a great many cheap but well- 
chosen prints upon the wall. 

„_ We were very courteously received by the kind Sisters, 
in spite of the fact that they were obviously worn-out with 
the sudden demands upon their hospitality. Down-stai 
tables and benches were arranged even in the passages Ex 
outside in the court-yard, во as to make al ‘ible accom- 
modation ; and over-head beds were placed wherever beds 
would go. In one of the women’s dormitories a huge pile 
of mattresses and blankets, ready to arrange in extra 
corners, testified to the capacity of the Sistera for meeting 
emergencies. “We to keep a little room on the 
second floor to rest ourselves and be quiet іп,'' one of them 
told us, “but we can't spare either time or space now ! 
"We say our office in here ;" and she opened the door of a 
tiny room at the head of the stairs, which, as she added, 
was within call for everyone. 


CURED OF DUMBNEMS, 


The show visitor was, of course, the little deaf and dumb 
girl, cured the day before, and we were very glad to talk 
with her. She seemed unusually bright and intelligent— 
by no means the typical “ hysterical” patient—and waa 
radiant over her recovery. ‘ We must take your portrait," 
we said to her, “and we shall give one to the Sisters here, 
for you have no crutch or bani to leave to St. Winifride." 

“Tm going to leave my ear-rings, please, Sister,’’ she said 
simply, turning from us to the Sister in charge, and finger- 
ing the little gold rings in her ears, probably her only 

ion of any value. 

We asked for her history. Her father was a '* knocker- 
up in Wigan, and she had а sister who had brought her 

. to Holy well. Her name was Katie Long, and she was 
in service at Wi, Her master had a dairy. Yes, 
it had been very awkward being dumb in service, i= 
ally with children to mind, She had had to write down 
everything. We ascertained that she could write and spell 
rey well, and wondered how she had been taught, as she 

been years "' in service, 

She was in service when she became dumb, three yeara 
ago. She had been sent up-stairs in the dark, and she 
“ saw something," and had never spoken since. I longed 
for details, but compassion prevailed even over Borderland 
interests, and, haying all the circumstances in mind, I did 
mot press my inquiries. The doctor had said “it had come 
with a fright, and might go with a fright.” 

No, she had not been really frightened at the water. It 
was the second time of bathing when ahe “ felt queer," 
and the globus hystericus (she called it a “ Ісотр o' soom’at”’ 
eeemed to rise in her throat, and she went to her sister an 
sid, “I'm all right now.” 

Of course one knows that such в case is one of mere 
hysteria, but it is none the less an occasion for rejoicing 
and sympathy. Here is no idle, fine lady, invalided by 
vanity and self-consciousness, hut a poor little child, inca- 
pacitated ut eleven years old, handicapped in that wear; 
struggle for life into which she had already plunged ; an 
when we have called the whole affair “ теге self-su, 
tion,” though we may have explained the process, we have, 
happily, not explained it away. 

thers we eaw. A blind man from Cumberland, brought 

all the way by alittle grand-daughter—a fairy-like, dainty 

little Жыш both groteecualy excited over the fact that 
he had been included in a photograph of the bath by the 
gentleman of our party, ina costume somewhat incomplete. 
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He was supremely anxious to possess himself of a copy, 
though what satisfaction a blind man expected to derive 
from such а камың we failed to discover. 


However, 
we took his a 


ldress, and he has his wish by now. 


OTHER PATIENTS. 


We noticed that several came from Bolton, the result, 
we were told, of a cure earlier in the season, of a woman 
from that town, who had been paralysed from injury in a 
railway accident at Christmas, She had been carried 
down ‘helpless to the Well, and had walked back! We 
talked with several who had come crippled with rheumatism 
and paralysis; and, as we looked at their bent figures and 
distorted limbs, we realised that it needed a strong faith to 
take an open-air bath in deep, cold water, fur those unable 
to swim or take subsequent exercise, but they all said, 
Lic ; others had been cured, and why not they? 

е fragile, anaemic girl, weakened by long nursing of 
в crippled mother, now dead, seemed full of hoy She 
bathed twice a day, and felt better already. blamed 
myself for being unable to repress a sympathetic shiver as 

ked at her bloodless face and touched her ice-cold 
hand. I her to keep out of doors in the sunshine, 
but we saw her later continually standing about the chilly 
crypt, inch-deep in the water that is constantly splashed 
upon the floor. The Well seemed to fascinate her. 

One poor woman, unable when we saw her, to mise her- 
self in bed, had come all the way from Edinburgh, and had 
been carried down to the bath the day before. Her faith 
seemed so pathetically strong that we rendered her euch 
service as we could by added suggestions and assured her 
very emphatically of certain amelioration. She had injured 
herself by over-fatigue three years before, and had been 
gradually losing power in er limbe ever since. 

‘We considered it a serious duty to emphaaise suggestion in 
any direction that seemed likely toinfluence the sufferers. A 

up of mothers discussed the condition of the poor, wasted, 

istorted little children on their knees. Saint Winifride 
was always to children, they said ; had we not seen 
the little twisted boots, ao many of them, that hung as 
trophies of cure at the Well! Many of the children were 
already ever so much better. We heartily echoed the Saint 
Winifride theory, and passed on to a group of men who had 
themselves of an analysis of the water. Most of 
the ingredients were outside of their experience ; but iron, 
they ascertained, was present and that was а capital thing. 
I did not remind them that the total proportion of metallic 
matter (clusion, silver, and iron) was 0:875 grains in an 
imperial gallon, but cordially agreed in the importance of 
the presence of iron. 
ey belonged to some depressing dissenting community, 
and had no opinion of St. Winifride and papists in general, 
though I noticed they were glad enough to accept the 
" papists’” hospitality. : 

A many were occupied in writing letters to their 
friends, and some, blind perhaps, or crippled in their handa, 
were dictating to others. Everywhere we heard the same 
tune, that of hope achieved, or of hope waiting, and 
expectant. 

А very intelligent, interesting man; a veritable giant, sat 
silent in a corner nursing a tiny kitten. We had passed 
him once before, and had noticed him as irresponsive to 
friendly greeting. For the first time I observed now that 
his fine eyes were sightless I stroked the kitten, and 
depiored her puny condition, “ T’kit ought to go to 't 
wale he wid, in welcome West Riding accents. “She's 
‘ood is Winifride." 
ope ев been good to you" I asked in some 

“Main good,” he answered brig] tly, «Гуз been 


main 
“1 
doubt. 
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Y watter, an’ I've prayed, an’ happen I’m a bit more peart 
like, but it doan't mak’ no differ to the eyes, and so now I 
knaw the уш] o’ the Lord" And he gently stroked the 
little kitten with = powerful hands, surely meant for 
work in the world. 


BT. WINIFRIDE AND THE ‘‘DRUTE ANIMALS." 


I regret now that I could not quote to him the words 
of St, Beuno which I have learned since, when in his 
parting charge to the Saint, he said, “ Brute animals will 
not lose their share of these benefits, for God’s clemency 
will so rest upon this place that great miracles will be 
wrought here for the honour of your name.” 

The very existence of the horses that toil up and down 
the hills of Holywell is a daily miracle 1 ached at 
witnessing ! 

In the evening, we learnt there was to be a procession 
round the well preceded by a service and followed by 
adoration of the relic. 


TRE RELIC. 


This, by the way, їз в very small fraction of the person 
of the Saint herself. After her final demise in 660 she was 
buried close by the convent of Gwytherin in the next 
county, over which she had long ruled, but was translated to 
Shrewsbury about 1136 under romantic circumstances, 
related at some length by Robert of Shrewsbury, but which, 
for lack of space, cannot here be particularised. 

That very destructive period, from habit called “The 
Reformation,’ scattered her remains with the exception of 
one finger, which was long preserved in the Powys family, 
but presented at the beginning of the last century to the 
Pope. 

n 1852 half of this was returned to England (one 
speculates as to what'proportion of three unequal joints is 
considered аз half !), and was divided between Shrewsbury 
and Holywell. 

The ceremony began by a short, earnest, practical 
addresa from Fathor Beauclerk, the priest in charge of 
the Mission, It was one from which Christians of any 
denomination might receive practical profit, and was 
wholly free from excitement or any undue stimulus of the 
emotions of the people. Very little was said of miracle, 
much of prayer and personal effort, and the very lesson 
which the blind man in the Hospice had received was aug- 
gested—that spiritual cures were to be looked for rather 
than bodily. "he pilgrims were reminded of the traditions 
вв to the special sanctity of certain spots, especially St. 
Beuno's Stone (which was at all events hallowed as the 
всепе of many prayers), and of what is known as St. Wini- 
fride’s Stone. This last, we were reminded, being part of 
the building erected eight centuries after her death, could 
not really be associated with the Saint any more than could 
the red stones said to be sprinkled with her blood. But 
they had their value as reminders of the sacred example of 
her life. Saint Benno’s Stone had probably been coeval 
with the original building. 


7* THE PROCESSION. 


Then all not intending to join in the procession were 
required to stand back. The path round the pool was very 
narrow, and we thought ourselves fortunate in gaining a 
little recess by the side of the bathing cabins. "The stones 
beneath our feet were inch deep in water, there was not 
room to pay any attention to the state of our dresses or of 
our shoes. All the crowd carried candles and I knew that 
one was singeing my hair, and another dripping down my 
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companion’s back. Very little movement in our rear would 
precipitate ua into the pool. 

An image of the Saint was carried in front, then followed 
priests and acolytes,—bright little boys in scarlet, whose 
enthusiasm pleased us. Next the Sistera, with gentle faces 
and downcast eyes, after them some school-girls from the 
convent, whose conduct aroused in us the passing hope 
(repeated on all occasions in which they figured) that they 
тете not supposed to represent the “devout virgine" who 
followed the Saint! Next the choir, mostly amateur, un- 
trained but zealous, though we could have wished one 
еей ораи vulpe had been absent, ‘Ths wo жге 
and criticised. 


THE PILGRIMS, 


And then came the pilgrims, and all thought of small 
annoyances and discomforts was rept away by the great 
wave of human sympathy that surged over us. There, in 
presence of the infinite pathos of human suffering and 
poverty, one must needs be reverent and mute. One after 
another, as the sufferers passed by, there arose before us 

isions of the sad drama of their lives, of their patience, 
and that other virtue, scarcely leas, the patience for and 
with them, of their friends ; of the little domestic tragedies, 
of sacrifice to make their journey possible, of monthe of toil 
silently added to the weight of some already over-burdened 
life ; visions of humble homes the lonelier for the absence of 
the pilgrims—homes in which all else waa forgotten in over- 
wbaming anxiety for the issue of this, “the last chance” ; 
of homes deaolated by that saddest of all human spectacles, 
the helplessness of the strong—the bread-winner incapa- 
citated, the active house-wifecrippled—bright eyes and ea, 
hands become blind or feeble ; that awful burden of the 
weak flesh upon the willing spiri! 

Each pilgrim had been supplied with a lighted candle, 
but in many cases we observed that some attendant friend 
was carrying it as well as his сут. Some of the cripples 
were too much occupied with their crutches to apare a hand 
for the tapers, some of the blind and maimed were unable 
to hold them, here and there was the sad spectacle of a 
sufferer so helpless as to occupy the entire attention of a 
friend; in such cases, so far as we observed, both candles 
were carried by proxy. 

One little picture we can never forget—a weary pale- 
faced mother carrying a child, an infant in proportions, e 
sage in dignity of demeanour, In the tiny face of a baby 
of afew months there shone a pair of star-like lustrous 
eyes out of which, as it seemed, there gazed a soul im- 
prisoned in torture. He sat erect, his tiny band holding 
а lighted candle, which he carried with perfect steadiness 
and apparent comprehension. 

We came to know him later, he was one of twins, and 
three years old. The pair (the other was a fine healthy 
little fellow) were called St. Aloysius and St. Ignatius, 
“If ever there was a saint on earth, it’s Alo-isius," hit 
mother told из. “He's got the ways and the looks of the 
saint himself. The Sisters вау so. There never was such 
achild! Five and sixpence a week he’s cost me ever since 
he began teething and I ain’t tired of him yet.” That 
child fascinated us. He would sit serene and dignified in 
unspeakable melancholy on a little seat devised for him 
among the votive crutches. Now and then the tiny face 
would pucker in pain or wearinesa, but no cry ever 
him, Saint Winifride had been good, we were told, to 
Alo-issius, he had a fine mouthful of teeth! We asked 
ourselves, how was it unless in sympathy with the won- 
drous mother love, that imprisoned sou] was not released ? 

Now and then, some poor cripple would stumble, or a 
blind pilgrim go too uear the edge of the water, or a candle 
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would be extinguished in the draught. Then willing 
‘bands would be ошізігеісћей to help, even the most auffer- 
ing seemed always ready to help each other ; not a sign of 
distress was to be observed, the very children never uttered 


a cry, 
Thrice the procession passed through an archway of the 

t and around the pool beyond, returning through the 
further archway, and then "gh the crypt round the 
well, and out again as at first. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE RELIC. 


Then all who could press in returned to the 
space about the well and the ‘steps and portico 
crowded by those unable to gain a Beside the arch 

for the exit of the procession. mall shrine pro- 

fusely decorated with flowers and lights. In front, at a 
simple prie- Dieu, knelt Father Beauclerk. The service 
began by the recitation of the Litany of St. Winifride. 
At first the responses were made chiefly by the . At 
first others, perbaps, as well as ourselves, unfamiliar with 
the petitions, may bave been startled at the medimyal 
quaintness of their language. 

When the priest chanted— 

O bright example of Chaatlty—O rudiunt star—O fuirest 
Slower of the British nation; it was the little acolytes 
iia voices most audibly reaponded at each pause, “ Pray 
for ua." 

But at— 

“0 and relief of distressed pilgrims," 
took up the response and few were silent at— 

“That we may be delivered from sickness, accident, and 
sudden death,” or at— 

“That God of His abundant mercy may vouchsofe to bless 
thia our pilgrimage." 

en, accompanied the whole time by the singing of 
hymns, the veneration of the relic began. The hymna were 
well chosen, being for the most part familiar to Romanists 
and Anglicans alike. There were, however, two special 

“hymns of Winifride" that were new to us. These are 
both very spirited versions of tho legend, опе being sung 
with appropriateness rather than grace, to the tune of the 
m 'arlech. 

The arrangemonts were excellent; it was difficult to un- 
derstand how, without the smallest show of officialism, 
such perfect order was kept under the conditions of extreme 
crow: 3 

There was not the smallest. sign of excitement, though 
one felt in each sense, the living pulsution of sympathy and 
feeling, Slowly, one by one, the pilgrims approached the 
prie Dieu, knelt for one moment, kissed the relic and passed 
out. Many would also point out to the Father a wish to 
have the seat of their maladies toucked. Quick to catch 
these indications, he would lay it for n moment on eye or 
ear, or suffering limb, with a readiness of «ympathy which 
the sufferers could not fail to appreciate, 

„Оп this occasion, as well as on others, we felt very for- 
cibly that from whatever cause the promise to St. Wini 
fride, of tho spiritual blessings that should attend those 
faithful to her, was fulfilled to the u‘termost. Looking 
into the faces of tho hundreds who for themselves, or 
vicariously, performed this simple act of faith, ono could 
not fuil to remember yet another promise, “Except yo 

me ns little children, ye cannot enter into the Fin. 
dom of heaven.” ‘The sume look of child-like faith, of 
open-heartedness, of simple expectation of the gift, was 
upon each, and even if their maladies were not removed, 

Surely few that evening went empty away. Many there 
wero—blind, crippled, trembling—to whom even so simple 


t, the 
rn all 


many voices 
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an act would have been one of difficulty had it not been 
for the ready helpfulness of all around, 

During the whole time—and the scene lasted overan hour 
—I sat and watched the faces of the pilgrims us they filed 
past, young and old, sick and well, men and women, all with 
the same rapt look of expectation! We discussed nfter- 
warda the question, what would be the effect of the pro- 
bable reaction, would the last state of the disnjpointed bo 
worse than the first + For myself, I think not. I believe 
that the promise of healing would be in опо way or other 
in its degree fulfilled. There is a fine old Persian proverb, 
“Hold all skirts of thy mantle when heayen is raining 
gold," and some share of the golden shower of hope, or 
resignation, or strength, or capacity for effort, от bodily 
cure awnited each. 
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SUNDAY IN HOLYWELL, 


Sunday was a gloriously bright day. My friend went 
early to the well to see the women bathing. I was coward 
enough to await her report, for I dreaded a spectacle that 
might be full of horror, and I attended the early Mass in- 
stead. She came back regretful at my absence, and assur- 
ing me of what I afterwarde found to be the case, that one 
easily overcomes the first shock of fastidious dislike in the 
intense interest of the ecene and the possibilities of being 
of use. 

We discussed her experiences in the little steep grave- 
yard which encloses St. Winifride’s Chapel, behind which 
stands the parish church, n small stone building with a 
short square tower, of no interest or antiquity, 

Sitting in the green churchyard that sunny Jove morn- 
ing, we could look over into the billy street, which, begin- 
ning far above ua, led down to the erypt beneath our leet. 
Great nuinbers of pilgrims and persons interested Uhronged 
the winding street or awaited the midday service at the 
well. 

The scene was perfectly orderly and quiet ; fro: first to - 
last we were impressed by the revercnt stillness of the 

lace, perhaps the more striking when we remembered that 
hr hundreds present this was perhaps the first holiday 
from pit or loon, of any duration, for several years, 

Tt was a stillness, not of indifference, but of exper 
—almost of tension. The bathing, with its u 
excitement, was but just over; last night's exhibition ol 
relics waa fresh in the mind; to-day's procession, though to 
the Roman Catholics present a more or less familiar act of 
faith, was looked forward to by the larger pruportion of 
Protestants as something strange—almost miraculons. 

In the distance, from the many dissenting chapels which 
alternate with public-houses in Holywell, came sounds yf 
vigorous, if somewhat unmusical, worship. The little 
Roman church, almost bare in its ‘simplicity—no one can 
accuse the Mission here of extravagance or ornateuess. uf 
ritual —was perched high above us; nevertheless, many 
empty chairs nbout the dors testified to Ше eflurts made 
by the helpless to complete th» Novena urged upon them, 
while the constant ta) f. crutches T nt 
intimated that yet i were climbing the site, 
We could see the overflow gathered al ou 
and children on the steps, men standin 
below, 

We watched, too, the respectable townslulk as they 
entered the church beside which we sai Where we 
proposed to join them, arcording to awning 
custom, presently, We were very anxious 
share our own Mother Chureh was taking in ali the 
done at Holywell, what was her special frm of ministra- 
lion to the hungering and thirsting, expectant in іи, 


g in silent groups 
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and body, and soul. It is but seldom that such an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, seldom that the unemotional British 
working man or woman comes before us with open-hearted 
unity of aim, and obviousness of intention, as now ; tender 
and receptive with an emotion which is individual, not 
cosmic, which arises from no party or political sentiment, 
but has its roots in the eanctitiea of family and home. 

All over England, from many a village church, thousands 
of prayera would go up that morning from hard-working 
men and women like themselyes, from those to whom 
health and strength mean all else that life can hold for 
themselves and others—mean work and bread, and the 
possibility of loving ministration to the old, and the 
children, and the feeble, and the poor. 

We would tear ourselves away from the scene Lefore us, 
with all its suggestiveness and teaching, aud we, too, 
would join, as is our Sunday morning wont, that prayer of 
hundreds of thousands— 

ч Finally, we commend to Thy Fatherly goodness all those 
who are anyway afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or estate, 
that it may please Thee to comfort and relieve them according 
(о their several necessities, gicing them putience under their 
fering and a happy issue out of all their affitctions.” 

Ve passed out of the sunshine into the church beyond, 
into an atmosphere eminently clean, respectable and 
orthodox, but hideous, bare, and cold. It was half empty. 
Not a single flower suggested acknowledgment of the 
Festival, not а hint of any occasion of special interest ; 
anda printed notice announced a sermon and collection 
for the Church Missionary Society ! 

Since the hour when, on our way from the station, we 
had found ourselves in the crypt, had stood beside the well 
under its grey stone canopy, and among the groupe of 
patient, suffering humanity, we had been conscious of 
some thare in the emotions of our surroundings, of зп 
atmosphere of energy, self-conquest, and exaltation. 

For the moment all was quenched ! Unspoken indiffer- 
ence, perhaps contempt for it all, was in the air. “We 
ave seen it all before," one seemed to hear, “it is the 
story of the Ages. Меп inust work, and women must 
weep. Let us hear about the missionaries in Honolulu," 

We did not remain, It seemed like passing out of a 
sunrise sky into а gas-lighted, suburban vill. I felt some 
sympathy for the member of our party, who observed, 
undoubtedly with shallowness and prejudice, “If ever 1 
join the Church of Rome I shall date my perversion from 
that Church Missionary Society sermon !** 

Empty as we knew it to be, alas! there would be more 
of sympathy for our mood in the deserted chapel of Saint 
ride, and I had Leen longing, ever since we came, to 

е behind its close-locked fors. After some delay 
wing sexton procured the key, and, descending 
several steps, we found ourselves in this miniature specimen 
uf Henry VIL. architecture, 

‘The proportions are extremely beautiful ; the east end is 
^ pentagona apse, and has five windows with graceful 
tracery. The details of all the carving are very fine, both 
in wool and stone; but by way of practical illistration of 
the decadence of reverence and taste, everything is covered 
thick in dirty whitewash, the floor is decaying, the walls 
we scrawled and defaced in every direction, and even the 
hidewus deal benches, which are all the furniture contained, 
аге broken and disorderly, 

We were toll that there would be a service in Welsh 
lere in the eveniug. We hoped that some ventilation 
would be effected first, and thankfully regained the shade 
of the chestnut trees. 

Hundreds besides ourselves, sons and daughters of our 
Mother Church, lucked ministration that day, or sought 
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refuge, as did we, in a strange communion, where at least 
we found recognition of the common brotherhood of those 
who were passing, each one alone, through a crisis, in which 


haps more than in most, they had need of human 
донар. 
The history of Saint Winifrides Chapel ів somewhat 


complex. The original building was presented, in 1093, by 
the Countess of Chester to the monastery of that city. In 
1240, David Prince of Wales, gave it to the monks of 
Basingwerk. The present building, of 1495 or thereabout 
seems to have escaped much injury at the Reformation, an 
in 1625 we have proof that it had then been for twenty 
years in the care of a certain Father Bennett (or Price) of 
the Society of Jesuits. In 1686 it was definitely made over 
by the King to the Fathers of the Mission, it having appa- 
rently been secularised in the meanwhile. At the Revolu- 
tion it seems to have been again desecrated, but of the facts 
of its subsequent history, or how it ever came to be consi- 
dered town property, I can find no record. Its present 
condition is, from-every point of view, deplorable. 

The ceremony of kissing the relic and the procession 
round the well was practically, except for an increase in 
numbers, the вате as on Saturday night, There were 
more clergy, including the Bishop uf Shrewsbury, and there 
were many more pilgrims and patients. We did not remain 
when we once satisfied ourselves that there would be 
no new features—we desired no after-touches to the previous 
picture. 


THE DATHING. 


On Monday morning I went for the first time to watch the 
bathing. A thousand pilgrims of the Guild of вош. 
to arrive at Holywell at mid-day, and 


were ox; 
special services had been arranged for them. Аз all able- 
bodied pilgrims were to join a procession organized to meet 


them, the bathing wasarranged atanearly hour. We arrived 
at the well before eight o'clock, however, and soon found 
ourselves among old friends. Nearly all the women and 
children we had talked to at the Hospice, and many whom 
we had remarked in the procession were already hare; in 
every variety of bathing costume. ; 

The floor af the crypt was an inch deep in water from 
the drippings of the bathing-gowns, for the ceremony 
began, in fhe cas of nearly all those at all able to walk, by a 
preliminary dip in the piscina, where St. Winifride's stone 
was duly kissed. ‘Thon, with bare feet and dripping 
garments, shivering with cold, the women made their way, 
опо by one, to the pric-Dieu, in front of the shrine, where 
they would remain in prayer for n few minutes, many 
auditày entresting, help for themselves and others. Then, 
perhaps, back to the well to drink, or to dip again, and 
finally, when their courage was sufficiently aroused, across 
the damp cold flags into the pool itself. ч 

Still and green and cold it looked in that morning hour, 
but bravely the poor creatures plunged in. Little children 
were carried down in the arms of their mothers, or some- 
times even by compassionate strangers. Helpless cripples 
were brought one by one by two men, one of whom I think 
Iidentified as my blind giant of the Hospice, *« Pat” they 
called him, and it was touching to see how confident the 
poor helpless women seemed to be in his strong arms, 

A few of the friends of the patients remained, as we did, 
on dry ground, ready to help those who needed it, for many 
were too feeble or too sorely crippled to go out of arm's 
reach of the platform above. 

St. Beuno's stone, which lay at the foot of the steps, just 
under water, was the sacred spot to which all, sooner or 
later, reso Sometimes four or five clinging together 
would say a rosary, each with perhaps one foot on the 
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stone, and thon, with fresh courage, would plunge again 
into the water, leaving the coveted spot for others. 

Now and then some poor helpless creature, near to 
fainting, would cry out for support, and all were more 
han ready to give help to others weaker than themselves. 
One woman, who had the great advantage of being able 
toswim, remained in the water for at least an hour, solely, 
аз far a we could discover, to be of use. 

Never a single word of complaint was heard, all were 
helpful, hopeful, strong, for themselves and others. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


We were very anxious to be of use, and were glad of 
many opportunities for advising and helping. But our 
лай idea was to sing our little part in the general chorus 
of suggestion, tho suggestion of encouragement, example, 
and hope. We listened in reverent silence while the 
rosary was being told; we urged tho example of others 
already brave in the consciousness of haying made the 
first plunge; and, ubove all, we encouraged every sug- 
gestion of cure accomplished. 

‘My friend found one patient whom she had already 
helped on an earlier occasion, who was an excellent illustra 
tion of tho value of tion. We knew her by sight in 
Holywell, a poor, feeble, young woman, with dragging 
limbs and trembling gait. Before we left we saw her 
walking briskly up and down the hills at а pace many 
Londoner would have envied. When she came out of 
the water the poor creature shivered so that she could not 
stand, and was with difficulty got into the dressing cabin, 
‘My friend rubbed some warmth into her, accompanying 
her efforts with verbal suggestions. 


“I have often cured people by rubbing—can’t you feel the 
life coming back? Now, when I have counted ten your limbs 
will not shake soy more. Now I will hold your head still in 
my warm hands for a minute [it was shaking like an aspen 
leaf}, when I release it, it will be perfectly steady. Now you 
аге quite able 10 dress yourself, then you will feel quite strong, 
and will walk homa comfortably.” 


Every suggestion was obeyed implicitly, and over and 
over арп ws found the value of ар ашу, of this Lind. 

J bad af fiat а heterodox longing to fetch а spirit lamp, 
and distribute cups of hot comforting tea to some of tho 
old and feeble ne they emerged from their dressing-rooms, 
but suppressed the guilty thought and distributed sug- 

ions instead. It was not forme to interfere with a 
tment the results of which were in so many cases 
immediate and beneficial. 

‘There were, of course, certain cases which I watched 
with anxioty—I had almost said with agony. However, 
all the patients іп the Hospice were under medical eupcr- 
vision, and I am bound to say that in no single instance 
did we hear of evil effecta. : 

‘Hope, as every doctor and nurse knows, is a more potent 
tonic than any they can administer, and self-forgetful- 
ess, even уе moro strong for good, mental and physica, 
is never so vigorous оз when learnt in the service of others, 


CAUSES OF CURE. 


T haye left to an abler pen than mine the task of dis- 
cussing the causes of the cures of which I wasa mere out- 
aide observer. Tho case of Hannah Goddard, detailed by 
Dr. Groen, has also been discussed in the of the 
Lancet for March 16th last. I have not seen this article 
in the original, but I find a translation of it in the Revue 
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de UHypuolisne for April. The account we are ае to 
give is, of course, still later, but if Dr. Oliver, the author 
of the article, will forgive a transtation of a translation, I 
should like to quote a single passage. 


Tt is diff ult to appreciate at their true value the effecta of 
the immersion of the whole body іп a well uf o (4 water cx- 
posed to the uir оп в Nurember тогі, g, up n а person nut 
ied to, nor prepared for, such treatment, but it ів cer- 
t & such effects must be considerable. The evil caus.d 
by lack of will-power, ani the cure which such lack prevents, 
muy be corrected by violent impresions, moral and physical. 
It is not the first time that the sudden contact of cold water 
upon the entire body—and that without а journey to Holy- 
well—has reawskened a dormant nervous energy, and h: 
been fullowed by results ав aitisfactory and permanent ав 1] 
“miraculous cure" of the pationt in question. 


RELIGIOUS SUGGEST:ON. 


It is only just to consider the question from all sides, 
and I should like to say, in conclusion, one word on the 
question of suggestion from the religious point of view. 
A novel of no particular merit called *' Samson," by n 
Miss MacMillan, and published by the Clarion Newspaper 
Company. gives a picture of religious excitement at Tay: 
well, which, as far as our experience goes, is utterly in- 
consistent with facts. 

Even when the little town was literally crowded with 
ilgrims, we witnessed no religious excitement whatever. 
Zven on occasions so picturesque as the blessing of the 

well and the veneration of the relic, though the emotion 

of the crowd was obvious enough, it was so absolutely 
restrained that a careless observer might have considored 
it entirely lacking. 

Tho good Father, though ready to help all who sought 
him—weary and exbausted as we often perceived him to 
be—had yet to he sug in Chapel or Presbytery; wo 
never once inet him, or any of his assistants, engaging in 
any sort of propaganda. 

е sisters never once, while we were there, assiated at 
the bathing-place, and we tted, and were even 
inclined to reproach them for, their absence. However, 
sorely as help was needed there, it was perhaps oven more 
essential that they should not neglect their onerous duties 
of nurses and housewives in the Hospice, 

Except for those who desired it, there was no attompt 
whatever made to emphasize the religious t. АП 
that there was of sympathy, of hospitality of charity was 
done, I am ashamed to say, solely by our Sister Church ; 
but except for those who wished it otherwise, it was done 
not in the name of the Church, but of humanity. The 
well is rented from the town by the Jesuit Fathers, but it 
is open to all alike at a nominal charge, and oven at the 
Hospice, necessity and not religious opinion, is the разз- 
port to hospitality 

Holywell has been called the Welsh Lourdes, but in 
the aspec twe have just been considering, the difference 
between the two places is, if M. Zola is to be believed, 
immense. In appreciating the emotional atmosphere of 
the place we have to discount neither for religious frenzy 
nor southern sentiment. 

But, as says good old Butler in his Liree of the Saints, 
““ As such extraordinary miracles are to be received with 
veneration when authentically attested, so are they not 
to bo lightly admitted; and, as we know not what 
youchers the writer of this saint’s life had for these 
miracles, the credibility of them is left to everyone's dis- 
cretion.” x, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON ST. WINIFRIDE'S WELL. 
By Dr. THEODORE GREEN. 


Ix BompERLAXD* last їч there appeared an outline 
of the history of and work done at this twelve-hundred- 
year-old shrine of healing, I made a pilgrimage there last 

y in search of—* Truth, the whole pes and nothing but. 
the truth." 

The ancient name for the valley in which both town 
and well are situate was Sech-Nant, the dry valley, but that 
was before the days of St. Winifride.” І believe that 
there isa germ of truth in every fairy tale and legend, 
however improbable they may sound. An interesting 
article might be written to prove this assertion, but that is 
another story, 


NATURAL ORIGIN OF THE WELL, 


However, of the origin of this well, one account relates 
that when St. Winifride's head fell to the d (See 
BoRDERLAND L, p. 543), there was an earthquake, and the 
water gushed out of the ground at that epot. Now the 
nature of the ground here is carboniferous limestone, as in 
Derbyshire, where we know tbere are underground streams, 
like that in the Speedwell mine. What more likely than. 
that some pent-up stream ever struggling to be free, at last 
burst its way through to the surface at this very spot? 
Certain it is that the volume of water remains the same all 
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the year round, or rather century after century, Tt remains 
at nearly the same temperature, 54% to 58* Fahr., from 
winter to ummer.t 


ВТ. WINIFRIDE'S BLOOD AND HAIR. 


It is said that the blood of the martyred Saint has perma- 
nently coloured the stones within the well, In a small 
Catholic book on the place, it is rightly mentioned that this 
Vigod-red. appearance ie due to Juncurubra, and other 
species of alge, The same kind of red stones are often 
found near low water mark at the sea-side, The “hair” 
of St, Winifride, which festoons the sides of the piscina, is 


* Vol. Lp 543, А | 

* T um indebted to my friend, Mr. G. И. Morton, F.G.3., of Liverpool, 
fı r the following information of the water is 
1 


There is а guo] desciiti 


quanti 

len the volume has been. 
lic Water of the well may find 
south, through fures and s 
uf it Comes from the river Alyn 


merely a green slime that is often found in wells that 


are not properly cleaned. 
Mr. Stead aptly speaks of this well as a modern “ Pool 
of Siloam.” But while in the former case the pilgrims 


had to wait for the “troubling” of the waters, and then 
only the first one in was verd, at Holywell the '* cures” 
may go on all the time, for the water is always “ troubled.'* 
Looking down into the well, one can see the water bubb- 
ling up in a very lively manner at all seasons. After fine 
weather the water is of a beautiful green colour, trans- 
[arent as crystal but it gets very turbid after heavy rain. 
When I saw it, it was of a chalky green colour, and very 
opaque. 


ANCIENT HOLYWELL, 


A worl may not be out of place here about the 
ancient town of Holywell. It lies a few miles west of 
Cheater, on the south-west bank of the estuary of the Dee, 
population 3,000, Tt is a quaint little town straggling 
two miles up the hill from its railway station. 

I alvise any visitor to take one of the sixpenny 
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omnibuses that meet al! trains, as the walk up to the town 
is not pleasant. A good broad road leads winding along 
through a poverty-stricken neighbourhood. On the one 
hand we see manufactories closed and fast tumbling into 
ruins, the waters of the miraculous spring running un- 
heeded past their now unused waterwheel ; and on the 
other, miserable little houses of considerable antiquity, 
showing many patches at divers hands, As your "bus 
climbs slowly up the hill, the inhabitants come out of their 
dens, like those “strange creepy creatures” in ће“ Hunting 
of the Snark,” and “gaze on with wondering yen” having 
apparently little else to do. Such a rambling ol ion 
place it is: there 
isathatched barn, 
whore roof sup- 
ports the lile of 
а yard-long syca- 
iore tree; here 
and there i: a 
chapel, from 
which on Sundays 
you shall hear 
strange sounds 
of an unknown 
tongue, in curious 
inflection, now 
dying away like 
the wind in the 
trees, then cre- 
scendo fortissimo 
till you wonder 
low one man's 
voice can do it 
all—and then a 
hymn sung by 
lusty tuneful 
voices, singing as 
if the hymn be- 
longed to them, 
much differing 
from the cultured 
choirs in some 
churches where 
the congregation 
have nought to ıl» 
but stand, look 
on and yawn, 
wax sentimental, 
Then you see a 
clock set over the 
gate of a disused 
copper - works, 
telling the time of 
n by-gone day 
long past; at one 
end of the build- 
ing, the mauager's 
house looking 
desolate with 
smokeless chim- 
neys and broken 
windows, but glorified by a big pear tree, whose snowy 
blossoms cover one entire si At the further end of the 
works ів a row of former workmen's cottages, only saved 
from tumbling down by cross-ended iron’ stanchions 
running through them, while behind all this is a slime 
co el mere throngh which the sacred stream finds its 
‘way. Then you come through more steep streets past ill- 
emelling [aper-mills, and houses roofed in with the tiniest 
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of slates, fastened together with large даће of mortar. 
Next, a reeking flannel factory with foul sluices, and then 
a brewery. 


THE WELL. 


Till presently you а tall cliff with a row of tin; 
hovels eet in the ale of it, and just across the road 
evidence of an older and more substantial architecture, for 
you are at the well itself, with Protestant Church some 600 
years old built over it.’ Here, as Ше "bus stops, you will 
see the blind, halt, maimed, curious, indifferent, devout, 
incredulous, beggars in rags, tourists in the latest things in 
knickers and odd-patterned stockings, and the ubiquitous 
Kodak, loafing about the keeper's wicket, or going inside 
to see what the fates or blessed St. Winifride have in store 
for them. Неге the pious may buy Catholic trinkets, 
medals, photos, and plıleta, reciting the wonders done 
by the all-powerful Vinsin and Martyr. But I advise you 
to journey on for the preset up the hill, now grown stee| 
than ever, through clouds of dust and fume of suffering 
humanity, pist the Hospice, now more than double the 
size it was last year, but yet not large enough ; and vis-d- 
vis with it is the brand-new large school and lecture-hall 
just raised “ A.M.D.G.” and also to the glory of “ W.V.M.,"" 
by the untiring energy of the courteous Jesuit Superior, 

ther Beauclerk, these standing cheek-by-jowl with more 
hovels, and quaint hostelries, inscribed with the modern 
legend, “Tea, Refreshments, and Hot Water,” 

Then you turn a corner, past whitewashed and thatched 
—nre they barns or honses!—and just as you think you 
will soon be in the midst of green fields and overgrown 
hedgerows along the limestone hillside, you find yourself 
in H ops where yon can buy 
thing, ingnal placards outside, 


Barmso at tue Wirt. 
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brewery offices, and a good old house or two made straight 
wp and down like a mill, with many windows and well 
covered with ereepera. 


THE KING'S HEAD. 


And then yonr sixpenny trip is at an end in front of the 
comfortahle “King's Head." But which King rested his 
“ Head” or * Arms” there, history telleth not : whether it 
was some heretic Protestaut who tried to stop the pilgrim- 
ages, or the Catholic second James who jourueyed thither 
once проп a time in his own proper peran. Yet the 
irreverent may well wonder the cause of the latter's visit 
to this Vingin shrine. Here, I may remark, but do not 
laugh, that the beer of this lund is zeol; and no wonder, 
for is it not made just below the well, and its water drawn 
from that sacred overflowing spring | 

Right over the well, I have sail. is a church, the 
Protestant one, the old anid new building joining together 
and enclosed by the burial ground, which luks full enough 
for comfort. 


CASTLE MILL, 

And right above this again is the curi«us mole, ‘Custlé 
Hil" It is one of nature's castles, being а mound at least 
100 feet high in the midst of the valley. No rain is 
on it now, but legend is prubilly correct in ascribing a 
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British fortified encampment asa crown to it. Now it is 
crowned by the roomy rambling old mansion of Dr. 
Williams, whose white hair and courteous manner bespeak 
one who has lived long for the service of othera. Fringing 
one side of his Castle Hill are some of the noblest beech- 
trees you will see in a day's journey. One of these has its 
roots interwoven with those of a well-grown sycamore, and 
both these diverse trees ure flourishing. 


THE EXAMPLE OF LOURDES. 


Let us now stroll down the hill to the well, and pay the 
wopence. If you go there during the season, 
on 22nd June, the Festival of St. Winifride, 
you will tind the service, " Devotions,”’ at noon each day, 
conducted by Futher Beauclerk, who told me he meant to 
follow the example of Lourdes. He thought that this 
assembling of the pilgrims together with one accord and 
with the aid of religious rites attuned their minds and 
promoted “faith,” and therefore gave better results. 

An account of the power of religious expectancy induced 
in the pilgrims.at Lourdes by this means is moet graphically 
portrayed by Émile Zola iu his book, * Lourdes,” 


CATHOLICS ADMIT THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


T must, in justice to Catholics, вау that they admit the 
possibility of suggestion or expectancy helping towards cure 
in some cases, but they certainly believe that many of the 
cures by the water of this well are due to the miraculous 
intervention of St. Winifride. Their formula of invocation 
is: “St. Winifride, most admirable virgin, even in this 
unbelieving generation still miraculous, pray for шз,” 
Father Beauclerk also said he believed that the immunity 
of the town from epidemics such as ty] lioid fever was due 
to her aid. 

NO SANITATION. 


Holywell is without any sanitary drainage, and also 
without a water supply. But I was told that these two 
almost incredible defects may be remedied some day soon. 
І hope they will. For this unbelieving generation has more 
faith in Mr. Condy and modern sanitation than in the 
Llessed virgin and martyr, St. Winilride. 


THE SPRING DOILS TP FROM THE EARTH. 


Well, let us descend the few steps till we are below the 
level ol the hizh road, but only three or fur yards distant 
from it, aud push open the heavy creaking oaken door. 
There, Venealh. handsome poluted. arches of stone, is the 
well, about the size of a small room, fenced in with a wall 
of stone; the water is in perpetual commotion, for it is 
rising frum the bowels of the earth, it is ваја, at the rate 
of a 100 tons тег minute. Surrounding the well, or sus- 
pended from the arches, are many tropliies of the healing 
power uf the water, sume many yeara old, others quite 
recent. 


CRUTCHES NO LONGER WANTED. 


Crutches and sticks of all sorts and sizer, trusses, chil- 
dren's little boots deformed to match the little feet they 
once encased, a stiff felt jacket now no longer required to 
Lice the feeble spine, and other appliances sf infirmity. 

Pilgrims do not Lathe in this well, but they dip out 
cansful of the water and wash their eyes with it, and so on, 
or else carry it away in tins. The water then flows under 
а narrow stone partition into the first piscina, which is the 
size of an ordinary bath, Here, I was told, people often 
have a dip first before going into the larger ‘ath. Thence, 
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the water flows under the stone flagging into the larger 
bath, which is about 25 feet by 10 broad, and some three or 
four feet deep. 


Within а 


THE STATUE. 

ened niche stands a life-size stone statue 
of the saint holding the palm emblematic of martyrdom 
in her right hand, her face being of the stereotyped 
expressionless form of beanty that is common in sainte. 
Here the afflicted ones are to offer their prayers before and 
after bathing, and many times during it. | Surrounding this 
bath are thirteen dresding-boxes, ‘The bathing apparel 
obtained from the keeper of the well. Certain hours 
set apart during each day for each sex. 1 wish the generous 
would subscribe to provide less worn-out bathing-gowns 
than those I saw, 4 


THE PISCINA. 
Covering the sides of the bath is “St. Winifride's 
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hair" floating in the water. This is the ordinary green 
slime that one sees in dark and stagnant pools. The 
devout take some of this away and bind it on the affected 
part, or wear it as a charm. It is said never to waste 
although so freely removed. Anybow, it soon grows ngnin, 
аз most cryptogamic forms of life do. An attendant in- 
formed me that this bath was cleaned out “ last Christmas,” 
at Easter, and would be again at Whitsuntide. This is 
cheering. For I was told at the Hospice that ulcers are 
often washed and abscesses break therein. Still it ів only 
fair to say that the water is, night and day, continually 
running through the bath. When the overflow gets outside 
part of it supplics the motive power fora brewery, and 

rt the Westminster swimming-baths; thence it flows 
own the volley, turning water-wheels and supplying 
mill-dams. During the late severe frost neither did the 
well freeze nor the water that flowed from it. 
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ТИВ SPIRIT OF THE PLACE. 

A very good picture of this chief piscina is reproduced 
from ‘Sketch Pin BORDERLAND, va. L, bm it 
makes the whole affair appear larger than it really із I 
aat there alone one quiet, sunny May afternoon, and invited 
the genus loci to come to me and explain the reason of this 
curious bit of medievalism flourishing here in the end of 
this nineteenth century of an “unbelieving generation.” 


Are “ the times out of joint?” thought I. And as I sat I 
pondered. I seemed 


with the spirit of the place, 

I realised that, 
er education, that 
like children, for- 


Meanwhile the great chestnut overshadowing all the place 

rustled softly in the breeze as with continual prayer, and 

with long fingers of shade pointed to the healing waters. 
CURES. 

Cases.—Fora shilling you can get a little boo“ descrip- 
tive of the ancient legen. |, and containing cases of cures. 
See also a pamphlet by Rev. M. Maher, S.J., “ Holywell 
in 1894,” containing accounts of authentic cutes, some of 
which are related in Borpertanp, Vol. L., p. 543, ef sey. 

One ‘cure’? in this pamphlet was printed rather pre- 
maturely, On p. 18 Miss Sarah Murphy was said to be 
cured of а fibrold tumour, which caused great swelling of 
the abdomen. The evidence is given at great length. In 
short, competent medical орі ion declared that еһе would 
die if not operated on. This ordeal she refused, came to 
the well, bathed once, and lo ! all external evidence of the 
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tumour and swelling was gone! She was not examined 
medically after her “cure.” Dr. Williams, of Holywell, 
told me that he saw this case subsequently, and then the 
swelling had returned, The poor woman has since died 
of her malady, which was not cured at all, perhaps the 
shock of the cold water rid her of swelling due to flatu- 
lence, and by “ suggestion ” made her feel much better for 
а time, 

Another case mentioned, p. 25, is that of Hannah 
Goddard, who came to the well 27th November, 1894. 
She is the one who left the felt jacket, referred to above, 
аз a trophy of her cure. She suffered from great weakness 
of the spine, and was unable to walk or to hold her head 
up. She had severe pains, aud bad lost the sense of touch 
over the spine and less. 1 ordinary medical treatment 
had failed to relieve ler. She was carried into the bath, 
and alter the third immersion declared herself cured, 
and walked out of the water, and has continued able to 
walk, and lias improved in general health ever since. 
haye traced her case, partly through the courtesy of Dr. 
Oliver, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. As luck had it, I was able 
to see her in the Hospice, where she had come again, just 
before my „ to complete her cure. Her old, worn-out 
jacket was hanging up in the well, labelled to the effect 
that she owed her cure to St. Winifride. But I was rather 
startled to find that she was wesring another stiff felt 
jacket with steel sides. The doctor told her to wear this, 
she said, as the weather was so cold. But I have no 
doubt that she could have stood and walked without it. 
She is now without pain, and sensation has returned. 
Yet the jacket in the well was calculated to give an erro- 
neous impression. The nature of this case is not difficult 

tounderstand. Long ill- 
nesses had weakened her 
exceedingly, so that at 
first she held herself up- 
right with difficulty, and 
І have little doubt that 
she gradually gave way 
to this feeling of weak- 
ness till, at last, it was 
impossible for her to 
erect her spine. There 
was no evidence at all 
of апу bone disease of 
the spine, but only of 
muscular atony. Hy 
tericul anwsthesin of the 
spine and legs is just 
what we should expect 
in such cases, The 
shock of an unwonted 
cold bath at 54° Fahr., 
tofether with religious exaltation, faith, auto-suggestion, 
expectancy, call it what quy |, sufficed to start a healthy 
action in the muscles of the spine and the nerves supplying 
them. Hence the cure. I advised her to continue the 
balls, and prophesied complete recovery. 

When I was present at the Festival of St, Winifride on 
June 92111, I came across a few more cures. 

Katie Long, aged 14, of Peel Mall Dairy, Wigan, was eaid 
to have just recovered her voice after nearly four years’ 
silence. She states that after а fright, about three and a= 
half years ago she lost the power of speech, but she could 


Katie Гохо, wit a Sister Fro 
THE losricg. 
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hear quite well, On June 19th, after her second bath, she- 
began to feel as if а ball were rising in her throat ; this 
dispered, and shortly afterwards ehe to speak. Dr. 
Williams, of Holywell, who saw her after the cure, says 
she seemed rather hoarse at first; but this soon wore off, 


“and now, the 23rd, she speaks quite well. She is a child 


of ordinary intelligence, and did not atrike me as being of a 
pierce temperament, But the case is somewhat typical 
of sphonia caused and cured by a shock. For it came on 
after a shock, and quickly, though not immediately, dis- 
appeared, after bathing in а temperature of about 56° Fahr., 
and its attendant environment of expectancy. 

Annie McDonald, of Glasgow, had been ‘treated by Pro- 
fessor McAll Anderson for an “internal weakness,” the 
nature of which Dr. Williams explained to me. The latter 
physician examined her both before and after the bathing, 
and found that after this treatment the organs were in their 
natural position. She is also suffering from a severe form 
of skin disease, involving the limbs and back. This is 
rapidly disappearing with the warm weather, and has not 
been modified by the bathing. Cold douching is a recog- 
nised means for rectifying such “internal weakness,” but 
we must not lose sight of the environment of expectancy 
before mentioned. Her skin disease is one that often 
ee "€ in ru кей, but егы each winter. 

regret that it is impossible in the i majority of 
cases to obtain satisfactory medical evidence of the Bed 
of the complaints said to be cured, both before and after 
the visit to the well. In the Journal of the Society for 
Paychical Research for May, 1895, ia a series of cases col- 
lected by the Rev, Mr. Fryer, in all of which he has failed 
to find any evidence for the miraculous. My own limited 
observations are entirely in accord with his conclusions. 

Yet, І am honestly glad that this well is a means of 
relief to many poor sick folk, who have failed in being 
cured by regular medical aid ; and I hope that such cures 
will increase in number, whatever may be said or thought 
of ps quer of cure, whether by suggestion, euperstition, 
or faith. 

Before concluding this short sketch of Holy well and its 
cures, I feel I ought to make a remark пе to the apathy of 
the Protestant section of the community, which is here far 
larger than the Roman Catholic one, in allowing St. Wini- 
Tride's Well to pass from their hands to the Jesuits. Be 
it noted again that Protestante are often cured here, and 
not Catholics alone. 

Without contravening any of the Protestant articles of 
the Reformation, I believe it would have been quite possi- 
Ме to have made use of this well asa means of cure, It 
wonld have been easy to have established processions, 
pilgrimages, hymns and worship of the Great Physician 
and All-Father, without invoking the intervention of asiuts 
and martyrs. 

І was favourably impressed with the honesty of purpose 
apparent in all whom I met who had to do with the well ; 
priests nuns keepers, pilgrims, they all seemed utterly to 

lieve in the things they said. 

There are more things in heaven and earth and the 
water under the earth than are dreamt of in the philosoph; 
of any of us, Searchers after truth must ever eek after it 
with an open mind, and be prepared to accept whatever 
the evidence proves, even. though it may go against pre- 
conceived ideas. 

C. Тнкорове Green, M.R.C.S,, L.R.C.P.London 
Birkenhead, 1895, 
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Y.—SPIRITUALISM AS A STUDY AND AS A RELIGION. 


(4) A KEY TO ALL DOORS. 
Ах ADDRESS BY THE Rey. J. PAGE Horrs. 


HE Rev. J. Page Hoppe delivered an address on 
«Spiritualism аз the key that unlocks all doors,” 
on Sunday, May 12th, before the members and dele- 

tes of the General Conference of the Spiritualist Con. 
Ferenc, ‘The following pemagea give the gist of his 


THE KEY TO THE BIBLE. 

Spiritualism is the key to the Bible, whatever view we take 
of the. Bible, and whatever view we take of Bpiribualiam. 
From beginning to end it is а record of sprite м, 
mpirit-voices, spirit-mossages, aud spirit-activities. — The 
Spiritualism "t Tis Bible isthe дшш note init Aluoet 
every one of the sixty-six books in the Bible is a book which is 
all dive with Spiritualism, and needs Spiritualism to explain 
it—every book, from Moses to Ezra, from Job to Isaiah, from 
Ezekiel to Malachi, from the Evangelista to Paul, and from 
Peter to John. They are all fall of it, and we hold the key, 
because we show how natural spirit-communion ie, and because 
же show by oxamples how the old recorda may be true. 


THE KEY TO MAX. 
Spiritualism tolls us what we are. What is man? 
Spiritualiom gives tho anewer—the only answer—and if the 
Christian дереги of Bpiritualiam give that answer too, they 
have to become Spiritualista for the time being. They tell the 
human beast of burden that he is something better than that — 
that he is an immortal spirit, that he will presently put of 
thia “muddy vesture of decay,” and pass on to the immortal 
beyond ; and ths is pure Spiitualiam, "Thay practically 
ve the message of Spiritualism ая the hope of the weary. 
lut it is во much better to g:ve that message in its native sim- 
plicity, as the declaration of a natural law. 


THE KEY TO LIFE. 


Or turn from the human being to the human life. What a 
puzzle, what а tragedy, fur the most part, life is, considered 
alone! 

Spiritaalism is not merely commerce with the so-called 
* dead "; it is aleo в method of accounting for that which wo 
call the life of the living. [t puts the key, or offors to put the 
It says: “You are not а body, 
spiritual issues of life are the main 


seen—in what It shifts the 
contre from the ul. 

14 ів also an ideal of life. It tella ua what life should mean 
in every phase of it. Its ramifications are therefore every- 
whero. It has to do with all life. It bas the “ promise of the 
life that now is and of that т 


"With his God, The earth. у a preliminary fe, 
Or, at best, oily a kind of apprenticeship. ‘The true life is all 


to come. 
Aud so we are led on to another sphere—that of religion. 


THE KEY TO RELIGION, 

"The conventional Christian is driven to deny all ** miracles” 
but his own, all “angels” but his own, all signs of the 
< supernatural but his own, all ancient spirits or gods but his 
own “Jehovah.” But the Spiritualist explains and unites 
because he can account for and co-relate all religiona and all 
inspirations, and because he brings them all into the normal 
development of the race from both the earthly aad the spiritual 
planes. Не sopplies the key in showing that spirit-intercourse 
is natural, universal, and permanent. But what is the ideal 


religion? Неге again the Spiritualist has the key. He puts 
the emphasis on the right word—not creod, not ritual, not 
sacrament, but ““ spirit.” Нерсе religion is univeraal, noi 
sectarian ; human, and not only Christian. It belonga to the 
race which always lies open to inspirations from ihe unseen — 
some wise, come foolish ; some elevating and some depressing. 
This is the key to all the religions of the world. 


THE KEY TO THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

And what shall I вау of our groat teacher of religion, Josus 
Christ? Is not His life from first to last one for which only 
Spiritualism cen account? I do not profess belief iu all the 
so-called “supernatural”? atories.of the Gospels, but, allowing 
for exaggerations, it is evident that Josus lived the life of a 
supreme '* medium. tisthe key. Ho was unceasingly 
en rapport with the spirit-world, and if we admit that. as the 
key to His life, all is natural and plain. Tf we do not admit 
that, the alternative practically is before us in tho two camps 
of Christendom, in one of which He is adored as а god, and, 


tualist 
fittiog 


THE KEY TO DEATH, 

And, last of all, what of that which we call ‘' death '' ? Who 
holds the key of that so surely as the Spiritualist? Who «o 
sorely understands that pm saying, * The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death "Р 
"Tbe Spiritualist knows that death is ав natural as birth— 
at it ie, indeed, only а new birth—that death is promotion, 
and, in а way, an advantage for ull who pass through it. He 
knows that the great experiment of life is not at an end, that 
the human chances are not exhausted, that а fixed condition 
and а hopeless hell ure the bad dreams of ignorant fear, He 
knows that the undone work will be recommenced under 
better conditions, in a sphere where the light will b» cloarer, 
tbe teachers wirer, and the spirit-powers more developed. He 


knows that natural aw and the unbroken order will prevent 
anything arbitrary on the other sido, that each one will go to 
his own place, and that desire and fitness will determine advance 


to a better. He knows that justice, perfect ‘justice, will be 
done. Who, then, holds the key to the future life во surely 
ва he who sees and knows all this ? 

So, then, perbaps these illustrations may suffice to show that 
Spiritualism ів the key to all things. The central truth of 
Spiritualiam belongs to the primary formations of relixion. 
It has not come to this earth within the memory of man. Prac. 
tically, it never commenced, and it certainly never ceased. It 
i» everywhere; it ia away among the fuundations of every 
religion; it lurks in every creed; it nestles in the cradle of 
every groat reviver of religion, from Moses to Jeaue, and from 
Jesus to John Wesley. 

It is sometimes said that Spiritualists are superstitious. They 
who say во do not understand. One half of Spiritualism ів 
pure Christianity; the other half is pure science. No; the 
real ви] ition lies in quite another direction. It is to be 
found in old creeds and liturgies, in old ceremonials and васга- 
ments, in pulpits where men grind over again dead dogmas, 
and at altars where other men prostrate themselves before dead 
symbole, For my own part [ look for the time when Spiritualiem 
will be recognised as giving the simplest and sanos interpre- 
tation of the very thingy with which science busies itself, to 
тау nothing of the speculations which harass and worry the 
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SOME ANALOGIES AND SUGGESTED TESTS. 
By W. T. Ѕтєар. 


Mn, W.T. Steap presided over the afternoon Conference 
on May 14th, and was thus reported in Light :— 


THE DUTY OF PROPAGANDA. 


After some general observations relative to the position he 
occupied as chairman of the meeting, Mr. Stead said that ono 
of the questions they (as Spiritualists) had to deal with was 
how they could best impress upon the minds and hearts of 
their fellow men and women the faith which they had, more 
or lesa by their own individual inquiries, verified for them- 
selven. A person who, having n faith which comforted him 
when he was depressed, strengthened him when he was weak, 
and who did not wish to communicate that faith to his fellow- 
creatures, was a scoundrel. Ho (the epesker) hoped, there- 
fore, that, friends or unfriend , they had по scoundrels 
there—he hoped they all wished, so far as in them lay, to 
Communicate what they believed to be true to others and get 
them to believe it also, 


THE CONVINCING OF SCIENTISTS. 


Referring to the fact that at one of the debates on the pre- 
ceding day he had drawn attention to the desirability of con- 
verting euch men na Professor Huxley and Mr. Muskelyns to 
a belief in tho genuineness of Spiritualistio facta, Mr. Stead 
said that he had no particularly idolateous regard for either of 
the gentlemen named, but he did recognise them as persons 
hose word and authority would bo recognised as decisive by 
vast multitudes. ‘You and I," proceeded the speaker, ‘cannot 
go round and convert thirty or forty millionaol people all over 
the country; but if we could convert the bell-wethare of the 
flock, the Bock would follow all right.’ While, therefore, he 
did not regard the ecientist and the coojurer with any spirit of 
idolatzous veneration, he felt that they had to * поЬМе' these 
people somehow. But they would never *nobble' them with 
idle talk, They would bave to show them facts, to give them 
tants, to prove to them that Spiritualists were not idle, deluded 
fools, but men and women with their heads screwed on their 
shoulders the right way. 


SOME SCIENTIFIC ANALOGIES. 

lt was easier now to convince people than when modern 
رانا‎ firt began. This was due largely to the efforts 
of the very men whom some of them were inclined to belittle 
and deride; he referred t5 the scientificmen who confined them- 
selves to physical science. If they wished to convince people 
of the truth of apirit communion they could do it by utilising 
the later researches of physical science. How could anyone, 
for exemple, be brought to believe that the room was full of 
spirits? "They could not demonstrate the presence of spirit 
beings by any process of physical analysis. He did not know 
whether any of the persons present had seen an experiment he 
had once witnessed, but it was one that enabled a person to 
understand how the room might be fall of disembodied spirits, 
and none of which were visible to the physical eye. 


INVISIBLE BY SUGGESTION. 


He had seen a woman Еа vini While in the hynotic 
state she bad been told by the hypnotiser that ho (Мг. Stead) 
bad gone out of the room. She had then been brought out of 
the hypnotic etate, having previously been told that when sho 
came to herself the wou! that Mr. Stead had gone. 

coming out of the mesmeric condition (but under the influence 
of the suggestion made to her), the woman went and looked 
all round the room for Mr. Stead. Everybody else could see 
him it herself. To make the test as strong ав possible, 
she was induced to take the chair occupied by Mr. Stead, and 
try and sit down upon it. Naturally sho found this imprac- 
ticable, but was entirely ignorant of the cause in spite of 
repented attempts to occupy the chair. To carry the experi- 
ment further, в piece of paper bearing some printed words had 
been pinned on Mr. Stend’e back. Tha hypnotic perxom waa 
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then brought face to face with Mr. Stead, and read through 
his body, which did not seem to exist for ber, the writing on the 
paper pinned to his back, all the while unconscious of his pre- 
fence. It was в very simple experiment, and might be wit- 
messed in any hypnotic chamber, That Mr. Stead should have 
become invisible (although not intangible) to a hypnotic sub- 
ject under the influence of а suggestion, and that this hypno- 
tised person should be able to see through his body and read 
inted words on his back, proved nothing as to spirits, but it 
Tid enable as to understand that it was not absolutely іш. 
ible that we might be surrounded with people who wers 
Invisible to us. 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 


эчү 


Edinburgh one could ses в рі represen! 
soldiers drilling on the caplanade of the Castle, or а view of 
St. Giles’, or it might be "' Arthur's Seat," ога piece of the 
‘High-street with the people moving along. It one told а 
who was ignorant of the science of optics that such а 
thing was possible—that pictures of the surrounding country 
could be projected on to а table in a darkened room in the 
maxner described, ha would i probably eet his informant down 
as a perverter of the truth. Yet the fact remained—the 
pictures were seen. Now it seemed to him that somewhere or 
another, up aloft, there was a natural or celestial camera 
ura, by which it was possible for persons gifted with a 
certain faculty to look into а crystal or а goblet of water and 
to вве the living, moving, miniature resemblances of things 
that bad happened, that were happening now, and, 
still, that were going to happen in the time to come. 


PHOTOGRATHY. 
On the previous evening they had hewd a most interesting 
paper read by Mr. Trail 


Taylor on Spirit- Photography. 
paper which opened a door through which it seemed not im- 
probable thst, ae they went on, they might obtain solutions of 
many of the problems relating to the unknown laws of optics 
and of light. The ides that it was possible to secure by photo- 
phy pictures of a person thought of, pictures of pieles, or 
fendscapes themselves, without amy lens or camera, opened up 
posibilitiea and suggested thoughts before which the imagina- 
tion itself trembled and faltered; but these possibilities were 
of the future; what they had to do with was the immediate 
ent. What would our fathers have thought had wo 
14 them that in the twinkling. of an eye the flight of a bird 
could be indelibly printed on a sonsitive plate? Mon were, 
however, on the brink of even greater . They were 
inning to learn that by some invisible method, they knew 
what, all they said and all they did was imprinted elee- 
where, to bo revived when the proper treatment waa applied— 
paychic or otherwise— that corresponded to the photographic 
process. 


THE PHONOGRAPB. 

Таке tho phonograph. Anything more absurd than the 
statoment that our voices could be reproduced after death, any 
number of times, could have hardly been imagined a few years 
ago. But what а food of light the phonograph threw on 
many of the phenomena of tha undar-world. They might go 
to haunted houses—to houses haunted by what the Paychical 
‘Research Society would call rehearsal ghosts." They might 
go to а place where every night, or on certain nighte, some 
tragedy was set forth, reproducing some old murder done 
perhape ages ago. The old explanation waa that tho spirit of 
the murderer had, for в punishment, to go, over and over 
again, through the scene of bis crime, But that did not account 
for the fact that the victim was also there, and that unhappy 
person had mably to be murdered over again. Yet, if 
they took Edison's kinetoscope in combination with а phono- 
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graph, they might obtain, by the turning of а handle, the 
Бл ЖА ot Eine soris hal boon Каны witht he 
words of people spoken long ago, reproduced together. Then 
they begin to understand better the nature and possibilities of 
there Feuntings. 


TELEGHAPNY WITHOUT WIRES. 

There was усі another of the discoveries of science, and that 
was telegraphy without wires. They had heard quite recently 
how, on one side of a strait, wires had been stretched, and on the 
other side another act of wires, and that messages sent along 
the wires on one side could be read on the wires on the other 
side without any wire connecting one with the other. bia 
experiment had been carried out by the electrician of the 
General Post Office, It clamsy, bungling experimenters like 
themselves, experimenting in matters the тегу nature of which 
was unknown to them—if they could obtain these results, was 
it altogether improbablo that those who were on the other side 
of the veil knew how to communicate with them without the aid 
of ical means or appliances. 


THE AVOIDANCE OF FLAPDOODLE. 


He bad only one word to add in conclusion, and that was aa 
-to what they should do in order to utilise the powers which 
зоте of them If the people on the other side were 
(«nd he believed they were) anxious to open ups way by which 
they could communicate freely and constantly with the loved 
ones whom they had left bebind, waa it showing much regard 
for their wishes to allow them, or such pallid rays of their 
thought as came to our minds, to drivel away in inane common- 
еа and truisms which every Sunday-school boy learnt 

fore he жав ten yeara old? It was too bad when they were 


trying to solve some neat problem in natural science, to be told 
that they ought to be good—that they ought to lore each other. 
Tt was all very true; but it did not need a spirit to come from 


“the vasty deep" to tell them that. 
HOW TO TRY THE SPIRITS: A SUGGESTION. 


Ho had frequently consulted “ Julia” on these matters, 
and when she had written about it be had said, '* What do 
you wish to be done" And what she kı was this: 
* What you want іа mediums—good medi mot merely 
good prrshics, but mediums who have some care for the саше 
and the desire to labour for their fellow-men in their hearts, 
Suppoting you cblaiaed а supply of good mediums, and some 
one came to you mourning, broken-hearted, yearning to gain 
some tidings of some one who had gone before, and of whose 
fate thoy felt in utter darkness. You would take them first 
to ап ordinary clairvoyant, and state the desire of the be- 
reaved to gain word of the departed. Then let a record be 
made of what the clairvoyant said; let the description be 
noted and taken down. 


CLAIRAUDIENCE, 

Then go on from the normal clairvoyant to those peychics 
who wero somewhat further advanced, who were not only 
clairvoyant but clairsudient, and let them вау what they saw 
and heard as to tho identity of the spirit who might appear, 
Allowing no communication whatorer between the normal 
clairvoyant and the clairaudient. 


AUTOMATIC WRITING, 
Next go tos medium for automatic writing, and ask whether 
the whom it is desired to hear from will ше the band 
of the automatic writer, 


9 SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 

If » letter is obtained, then go to а medium like David 

Duguid, and see if you can obtain a photograph of tho person. 
2 PSYCHOGRAPHS, 

Then a peychograpbic medinm might be consulled—one of 
those ие rough whom pi in the direct writing 
of the departed are obtained—and an effort made to obtain, 
under test conditions in locked slater, the signature of the 


MATERIALISATION. 


Then, if there was an approximate agreement in the reeulte 
obtained through all the mediums, as а final experiment, 
visit might be paid to a materialising medium, in order to 
ascertain whether it was possible for the departed spirit to be 
materialised во na to be seen. 

Tt seemed to him that this was а practico] suggestion which 
might be acted upon with advantage. If that were done, and 
they bad all these tests, and they all agreed, how much longer 
did they suppose that people would go about indulging in the 
074 fallacy that dead people are dead and not alive? 

Commenting on this paper the editor of Light eays :— 


We cannot pass over Му. Stend’s challenge, backed up by 
his sketch of an ideal work, We may say at once that we 
entirely agree. We want the systematic testa for which he 
asks, and wo want the mediums he tells us aro necessary. 
But, while we are waiting for these, will he excuse us for ask- 
ing him to set an example He has told the world that he 
possesses n gift of unique interest and value, This gift speci- 


ally lends itself to teste of the very highest interest. Will he 
take half-a-dozen of us into bis contidence, and co-operate 
with us in an effort to teet the reliability of the information ho 


receives? The particulars he bas given to the world are as 
thrillingly et ing at ey Mx ar eA IARE, ПА. 
some respects they are different from and surpass everylhin, 
of which we have be rd. Will he arrange for teats d Y 
1 shall be delighted to take the editor of Liylt into my 
confidence, and do what I can in the way of co-operation 
with any of his friends who may be agreed upon, subject to 
the usual conditions as to time and convenience, For [nm 
very busy, and all the automatic writing I get comes to me 
at odd 1nomente, and I am not by any means sure whether 
the effort to produce phenomena to order, under conditions 
which do not conduce to self-forgetfulnese, and the im- 
iveness necessary to receive communications, might not 
prove fatal to success, But that, like everything else, is а 
subject to be solved Ly experimenting. 


(3) SPIRITUALISTS IN CONFERENCE. 


A May MezrIxG of rather unusual kind was held in 
London this year on the 13th and 14th of May. This 
Conference consisted of an afternoon and evening session 
each day, followed by a general conversazione the third 
day. Ite proceedings have been во copiously recorded in 
Light, that it is not necessary to do more than briefly 
sketch the outlines of the proceedings. 

‘The one important paper read at the Conference from 
the scientific standpoint of BoRpERLAND, Mr. Traill 
Taylor's, is given in full elsewhere, I also quote from 
Mr. Page Hoppe’ introductory address, together with some 
remarks which I made an to the method of investigating 
spiritualistic phenomena. 

The Conference opened on the afternoon of May 13th, 
at Portland Rooms, with a brief address by Mr. E. Dawson 
Rogers, the Editor of Light, who advised that no resolu- 
tious should be moved. In his view any declaration by 
motion was a thing to be avoided, as such resolution nright 
some day have to be rejected in the future, possibly with 
confusion and shame. 

Mr. Jas. Roberson then delivered an address on 
“ Public Exhibitions of Spiritual Phenomena.” His paper 
was a very carefully balanced statement of the case for and 
against such exhibitions. In the discussion which followed 
a general opinion was expressed in favour of such exhibi- 
tions if they could get good mediums who could give tests 
under the adverse conditions of a hostile audience, but 
unless such mediums were procurable they had very much 
better not attempt to produce phenomena at promiscuous 
gatherings. 
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An interesting paper was read by Mr, Е. W. Wallis, of 
Manchester, presenting his view of an ideal religious ser- 
vice for Spiritualists and inquirers, His ideal service 
differed only in detail from that which is regarded as an 
ideal service by the Roman Catholic Church, and, indeed, 
Ъу most of our modern churches. Teachers and mediums 
should be capable, epiritual-minded, earnest and devoted. 
"Their temples should be noble in architecture, well venti- 
lated, well lighted, clean, warm, with good acoustic pro- 
pertes, adorned with statuary, paintings, flowers, and 
shrubs. The ideal service would include the finest music, 
vocal and instrumental; readings not exceeding ten 
minutes in length should be given from tbe world’s best 
thinkers, and itual leaders and the poets. Theaddress, 
which should not exceed forty or forty-five minutes in 
length, should be expository, practical, human, instructive, 
comforting, exalting. At the closo of auch a service ten 


[ |^— "IEEE | 


Ми. J. J. Monss. 


minutes or a quarter of an hour mizht be devoted to clair- 
voyant descriptions of a elear nnd delinite nature. The 
discussion that followed might have been mistaken for a 
debate at n Methodist conference аз to the best method of 
making religious services more attractive. 

At the evening conference Mr. Jobn Page Hopps was in 
the chair, The paper was read by Mr. Thomas Shorter, 
whose address dealt with the “Popular Misconception of 
the relation between Science aud Spiritualism.” Мг. 
Shorter's view was that Spiritualists paid too much defer- 
ence to men of science. There was nothing in spiritualism 
contradictory to anything that is known to science. So 
far as the pursuit of science was concerned Spiritualists 
would cordially welcome the co-operation of scientific men. 
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But these men had no special qualifications to judge the 

facts of Spiritualism, * indge 

в In the Lay ead e Ме J. Henry. a of 
; who tool in the exposure of Mrs. 

Manos, complained thai, во far ав his experience went, 

mediums do not give the honest inquirer satisfaction, and 

in consequence do not convince the general public. 

Mr. T. Everitt warmly refuted the cl that mediums 
refuse under proper conditions, and stated that Mr. He 
himself had enjoyed as many opportunities as he coul 
desire with Mrs. Mellon, in whose integrity English 
рона had perfect faith. Не demanded thnt Mr. 
enry should withdraw his allegation againat the mediums 


8 
as being absolutely unfair and incorrect. 


Spiritualists to Young People.” 
that he believed Spiritualists had a distinct creed which 
was antagonistic to Christianity, and that being so, if they 
believed their creed to be true, it was their duty to cstab- 
lish Sunday Schools and Lycoums for the purpose of 
warning their children against the falsehoods of the 
Christian religion, and teaching them the truths of what 
they regarded as the new revelation. He thon sketched 
what had been done by the Lyceum movement, and im- 
plored Spiritualists to emulate the propgandist zeal of the 
Christians, in order to deliver their children from the 
false and misleading doctrines which the Christian system 
existed to propagate. 

As soon as Mr. Kitson finished his papor I deemed it 
my duty to express very strongly my dissent from the 
views which hed ‘been expressed in the paper, and stated, 
as emphatically as I knew how, my conviction that 
nothing could be more detrimental to the movement in 
which they were all interested, than any anti-Christian 
dogmatic. 

Afr, Enmore Jones, one of the oldest Spirituali 
kingdo 
їйї: 


in the 


A very spirited discussion followed, in which various 
views were set forth, some maintaining that Spiritualism 
was а religion, others as stoutly denying it was. сод: ol 
the kind. The distinctive doctrine of Spiritualism, one 
spesker declared, a statement which was received with 
more applause than any other made during the meeting, 
was a denial of the doctrine of the atonement, the speaker 
maintaining that we areall our own eaviours, Spiritualiem, 
as interpreted by most of those who are engaged in ita active 
propaganda by weekly meetings, lyceums, and the rest, em- 
phasizes the doctrine of personal respon: ity, and con- 
fuses the doctrine of forgiveness of sins with an oblitera- 
tion of all the consequences of a life's wrong-doing. It is, 
therefore, more of a protest against a conventional misap- 

rehension of Christian doctrine than the doctrine iteelf. 

t certainly is not the object of the Christian Church to 
attenuate the doctrine of personal responsibility. 

Mr. S. 8. Chiswell, of Liverpool, read an article on com- 
bined organization for action and work. He advocated the 
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SPIRITUALISM AS A STUDY AND AS A RELIGION. 


formation of diatrict conferences or societies, which societies 
should report to в central federation. With the formation 
of that central body Mra Britten's College for Mediums 
might become ible, An attempt was made in the dis- 
cussion that followed to define Spiritualism. Spiritualists, 
it was asserted, agreed upon two points. One was that the 
individual consciousness of the mind after physical death 
was an accepted matter of knowledge. The second was the 
reality of the inspitation from and communication with a 
spiritual world. 

At the evening meeting Mr. John Lambert occupied the 
chair. Mr. J.J. Morse delivered an address upon “Our 
Duty in regard to Information Given, Advice Offered, or 
Requests made in Spirit Messages.” Мг. Morse's address 
was full of good sense, He warned his hearers strongly 
against assuming that every message they received from 

е other side was to be regarded as an infallible oracle. 
Personally, he should not place reliance on any message 
from any spirit whose competency was unknown to him. 
He was not filled with sentimental reverence fora man 
simply because he had died. The great bulk of messages 
were intelligent and convincing: and he had no doubt 
whatever that these messages did come from the spirit 
world from those Shey bod mourned, But, as to the чи: 
tion of acting ш vices given in epirit messages, he 
could only say that the risk of taking such advice must 
rest with the parties concerned. They could not place their 
hall-marks upon these spirit 1ш or their i ibility. 

After a brief discussion, in which tlie question was raised 
as to how far telepathy could account for many of the 
messages said to be from spirits, the discussion closed. 

‘Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten then answered qnestions 
submitted in writing by persons in the audience. 

On Wednesday, the Conference was brought to a close 
by a conversazione. There were exhibited in the rooms 
several articles of interest, among which were the fol- 
lowing:— 


A number of spirit photographe obtained through the 
mediamship of Mumlerand Mr. David Duguid ; a alate-written 
moage through the mediamshlp of Slade; a spirit drawing 
by Mrs. Howitt Watts; twelve portraits of American and 
twelve portraits of English leaders in the cause; Beattic’s 
тегин of experiments in еріні ph i 

"W. Stainton Moses (** M.A., Oxon.) ; 
ture of materialisations through the medi 


spirit paintin 

кото, of Pari 
control of Mr. J. J. Morse, which was 
the mediumabip of Wella Anderson, the 
mediam, &c. 


с automatic eymbolical drawing by Madame 
portrait of Tien Sien Tie, the well-knowa 


сой through 
morioan painting 


(4) 80ME EXPLANATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


A ConREsPONDENT writes from Sydney to give utter- 
ance to “ A possible explanation of a portion of that 
Phenomena wo attribute to Spiritualism.” Шо is, it 
5 , an earnest inquirer into іс phenomena, 
Ahi hia. eontributed axperisnoes Ic. the Bociety for 
Psychical Research. He had *' proofs of the reality 
of clairvoyance, telepathy, and the activity of tho doublo 
or astral body.” Не haa attended many séances of pro- 
fessional mediums, but, while соруш of tho reulity of 
“the appearances,” didn't like their way of carrying on. 
Things of eternity ought to know better than to pull one's 
hair, execute uncertain dunces, and throw about tables 
and chairs, 

Such conduct, however, would be less inexcusable if we 
could prove that the ‘ materialisations” supposed to be 
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ital wore айе scan we ey “material ?"—that 

у аге not paychical apparitions, but physical; in нм, 
the double оі the ا ی‎ шейи, i 

ub comespondént аро! tha someone olen aliould 
test the value of his theory, as any test he could make 
would кайнашу be prejuogi. 

Jf Ш тина 1% itte une, ovata 
tests jn their power, It ia only by experiment and 
ober on that such things wil, aver, be explained. 

rs are, however, ue от two бошоо whloh wil 
ocour to the thoughtful. 

Tho erg fred first sight, gains colour from the idea. 
that many things beneath the dignity of spirits, aro quite 
conceivable of bodies, or the ghosts cf bodies. 

But are wo to suppoee that jt is natural to the double to 
plas school boy tricks talk pious platitudes, and be supe: 
lnously affectionate?’ Are we to suppose the existence of 
trebles ла well aa doubles? 

‘And why sboul for example, Мун. Mellon's ^ doli" 
take the form of Cisay, а little negro girl of, apparently, 
about six yours ol? Та this а subjootire hallucination f 
И an why hob eng the whole thing Yah. Бао 
hallucination, and have dono with it? 

Bot by all meas let us experiment. 


lo, apply all the 


SUGGESTED TESTS OF SPIRIT IDENTITY. 

A correspondent in Light thinks he has hit upon a test 
which “ ipso facto, should satisfactorily prove that a com- 
munication has come from a veritable disembodied spirit, 
and not from that little understood factor of unknown 
potency, one's own inner subliminal consciousness, called 

y Mr. Jay Hudson our * subjective mind" We have 
heard a good deal lately about the horrible proportion of 
persons who are buried alive, as estimated from tho 
statistics of an inquiry into two burying-grounds. 

The test proposed is that < boneficent intelligences 
behind the veil" should be invited to warn the friends of 
tho victim of а fate which is obviously unsuspected by 
anyone living, the difficulty in all cases of spirit-messages 
being (1) that so long ns the facts announced nre known, 
and have been known, to any living person, it is impossible 
to exclude the hypothesis of Phought-Transferonce, and (2) 
on the other hand that statements which cannot 
verified by experience are not susceptible of evidence. 

My good sir, you apparently don't know what can be 
done with the hypothesie of Thought-Transference when 
you give your mind to it! Its establishment, although. 
the finest outcome of the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research, is one of those troublesome facts: 
which is for ever interfering with all sorts of comfortable 
easy-going theories. 

We know very little about the degree of consciousness 
which existe in catalepsy, but modern investigation, such, 
for instance, ns that of M. Janet in his great work, 
L'Automatisme Peychologique, certainly points to the state 
аз one of change of stratum in consciousness rather than 
ns one wholly negative. So that the possibility of 
"Thought-Transference from the victim remains at least 
thinkable. 

Further, that inconvenient factor, the Subliminal Con- 
sciousness, has yet another chance! Small signs nut 
apparent to the hardened, coarser, “ supra-liminal con- 
sciousness,” may yet be subconsciously observed by tho 
friends of the victim, and unconscious deductions may bo 
transmitted to the medium. 

This all sounds yery far-fetched, mainly because the 
interpretation is less familiar than the spirit hypothesis ; 
but the question at issue із a big one and we are bound. 
to consider it on all sides. 

. * . 
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Certain members of the Society for Psychical Research 
have laid up in its archives sealed envelopes containing 
gomê short statement or sentence unknown to any one 
but the writer. It is hoped that if in the future the 
apparition of one of these persons should appear to any 
sensitive, he or she may have the presence of mind (in 
the absence of body) to quote the phrase in question 
аз ovidence of identity, 

But even this is far from perfectas test. The writers 
may quite conceivably transmit the phrases in question 
to other persons during their lifetime, so that, even if the 
ghost-given message should correspond with that in the 
sealed envelope, there will assuredly be many to вау, 
“ Mere Telepathy I “Mere postponed Thought-Trans- 
ference!" The convincing test is still to sock. 


(5) А RETRACTATION BY SIR W. BESANT. 


Tx our last number I ventured respectfully to submit to 
Sir Walter Besant that, in his demands проп the spirits 
who are alleged to communicate with us, he was a little 
exacting, and that he had not carefully considered either 
the conditions of these communications or the records of 
what they actually have stated. I had hoped to have 
been able to have reported an interview with our critic, 
but circumstances forbade, Sir Walter Besant has, how- 
ever, replied to our representations in hia weekly letter to 
the Queen, of June 22nd. He writes as follows :— 


A RETRACTATION. 


І am very worry that 1 have only just seen a copy of Вов. 
penzanp for Apel, because it devotee а considerable amount 


of attention to certain utterances of mine concerning Spiritual- 
Т should have answered them before had I seen them 


and I willingly reconsider my words. I confeas that I had in 
* my mind something of the scientific kind. Considering how 
much we want to know ; how much we actually need to make 
life healthy, vigorous, and happy ; it seemed to me, too lightly 
considering the matter, absurd that, where knowledge must be 
greater, it cannot be conveyed if other messages are conveyed. 
Tentirely retract that opinion. I see that it was hasty. I 
Mr. Stead points out, that there is no róason 
whatever for supposing that the soul in the next world be- 
comes omniscient, or that it even, without effort of its own, 
advances in certain lines, but rather every reason for believ- 
ing that there, as here, growth and advance of every kind are 
gradual. Next, I perceive that such a revelation ая I then 
ontemplated would be directly contrary to the whole order of 
ө world. 


вее, first of all, ш 


БЕ 


way! 

I will try to explain what I mean. Mankind has been 
placed in the world distinguished at the outset from the reat of 
creatures by the possession of powers latent and waiting to be 
discovered. You may вау, if you please, that he alone of all 
creatures has во far developed powers common to all creature 
ith Майа. For mp purposes it comes to the same thing. 
Every stop in man's development bas been made by the disco- 
very of some now secret in nature. It іва law of the world 
that man must create his own advance by his own efforts, 
his own experiences, and by his own discoveries. Against this 
universal law there can be no appeal; to this law there has 
never been any exception, none whatever, in the history of 
the world. If, for instance, we believe in miracles, then wa 
must acknowledge that no miracles ever wrought have con- 
ferred on mankind any universal blessing, Therefore, if com- 
munications of a acientific character could be made, it would be 
an infringement of this greatlaw. Further, if such communi- 
cations could be made, we should at once abandon research, 
neglect our laborstories, clore our hospitals, and betake our- 
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selves to imploring the spirits to tell us how to prevent or cure 
disease and to reveal physical secrets. The greatest stimulus 
ible to work and research would be gone. I am therefore 
'mly convinced that if Mr. Stead's friend knows those secrete, 
which I very much doubt, she would not be permitted to reveal 
em. 
13 THIS ВО? 


Iam farther of opinion that the spirits, whother thy com- 
municate with us or not, cannot reveal anything at all beyond 
what we know already. For instance, we are told in spiritual- 
istic documenta that death ia painless ; that the next world is 
one in which love is everything ; that God is love; that the 
life there is all love, with other general terms. Well, any 
hospital nurse will tell us that death is painlew. ono 
опсо if, out of all the hundreds whose death she had witnessed, 

“None,” she said, ^ due tà death. 


many which have evidently pro: 
irit: 
lanj 
yet nover any which 
ve been written by Ж man or woman. Do 
I, therefore, deny the existence of spirit communications? 
Not at all. I might even, perhape, explain the vagueness of 
which I speak їп this way; it may be possible for a spirit to 
communicate with в man subject to the limitation of human com- 
prehension of things unearthly. In other words, such oommu- 
nications must necessarily be incomplete. This, again, would 
account for the raptures of certain eaints; they ory out ia 
vague phrases because language cannot interpret what they 
see. 1 possess, for instance, в book of ecstacies or raptures of 
a certain anchoreas of the fourteenth century, which were 
taken down and preserved. Throughout the ‘one per- 
ceives that the woman was trying to „ and could not for 
lack of words, what wasin her mind. She was trying to 
describe her visions, but could not, Therefore we have 
after page of ejaculations. I should like very much to believe 
iritualism. I am quite convinced of the honesty and good 
faith of many who do believe in it. But since no epirit ever 
comes to me unworthy ; since no spirit can improve our exist- 
ing Role of life; since things pbysical have been left for man 
unaided to discover; since we cannot, by the alleged epirit’s 
own showing, understand things of the next world; and since 
же seem to know already from other sources, notably a certain 
collection of books, everything that they can tell us; it seems 
to mea waste of time to Took further into the matter. To 
others, however, it may seem different—and those others I do 
not venture to judge or to condemn. 

Sir Walter Besant's summing up at the close is too much 
like the Moslem’s legendary verdict on the Alexandrian 
Library : “If these books agree with the Koran, there is по 
need for them. If they do not agree they are false and 
should not exist." What he eays is true to a certain 
extent, but his objections would equally apply to all the 
later revelations in the New Testament. We see through 
a glass darkly in this world, with all our revelations, but 
here and there we get fresh glimpecs of light. And it is 
quite incorrect to say that the spirits merely say death is 
painless and that God is love, What they вау із that life 
is practically continuous, and that consciousness is unbroken 
by death. They say, also, that the so-called dead are capable. 
of communicating with the living. I will not go farther 
than these two statements, Can Sir Walter Besant, or any 
one else, say that these statements are superfluous as known 
already? or can he assert that, if they are true, it is a waste 
of time to look further into the matter f 


VI.—SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


а A 
(L) ARE SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHS PHOTOGRAPHS OF SPIRITS? 
By Mn. J. Твлил, Tavron, F.R.P.S. 


НЕ following is the paper read by Mr. J. Traill Taylor, 
the well-known authority on photography, at tke 
Spiritualist Conference held in London in May last 
The idea commonly entertained with respect to t 
hotography is that a spirit form, although invisible 
b the human unaided eye, is yet capable of emitting 
actinic radiations which are amenable to the laws of re- 
fraction, and thus are conveyed by means of the camera 
lens on to the sensitive plate. Once admitting the pheno- 
mena of Spiritualism in the abstract, it is very саву to 
conceive of the possibility of this. 


HOW PHOTOGRAPHS ARE TAKEN, 


For the benefit of anyone present who may not know, 
let me here explain briefly by what means the modern 


practical. photography, is effected. 4 plate or surface is 
coated with a salt of silver, so as to be in such а 
state of tottering equilibrium that its condition is changed 


by even the momentary impact of a faint ray of light 
transmitted by means of a lens or otherwise; a to! 
dark chamber or camera, suitably fitted, being employed 
when portraiture or landscape is the subject. After being 
impressed in the camera, a re-agent is applied by whic! 
the ailver salt is reduced to a degree of opacity conform- 
ing to the greater or lees degree of light which fell upon 
the sensitive surface during its exposure in the eamera, 
and the image is thus said to be develo Up to the 
‘application of the developer, nothing whatever is visible 
on the plate. The more tottering the equilibrium of the 
atoms (Sir J. Herschel’s phrase), the greater is the sensi- 
tiveness of the plate. en the unacted-on salt of silver 
ів removed, we then have a negative, from which positive 
prints, either on paper or other surfaces, are obtained. 


TOW INVISIBLES ARE PHOTOORAPBED, 

Ihave said light is the agent in the production of a 
photograph. Please do not ask ms to explain what light 
is, for I should break down in attempting to answer. 

are some rays which, when reflected from an object 
юп which they fall, are visible; во called, becauso they 
enable the normal eye to see such object; but there are 
other rays which if thus employed would fail to render an 
object visible, but would still cause photographic action. 
‘These are popularly termed invisible rays because their 
effecta are not perceived by ordinary vision. If anything 
ог entity—call it a spirit if you like—emitted rays of this 


mature only, most assuredly it could be photographed by 
one even rudiment iowledge only oí 
Iob. algbough such figure could not be gem Ti 


tographs , alt " 

would be amenable to the laws of optics, by which the 
image will be projected by the lens on to the plate, and to 
those of chemistry, by which that image will subsequently 
be developed. 


LIGHT NOT NEEDED FOR SPIRIT PICTURES. 


It must be abundantly evident, as I will proceed to 
‘show, that the term photograph as applied to the pheno- 
mena called spirit pl is i ioto- 


обо 
нь 


what we popularly term light, or of опе or other of those 

rimary ether colour waves of which it is composed. I 
Rave ndbortainasi, fo my own. satisfaction ab nny tate, а 
light so called, во far aa concerns the experiments 1 have 
made, has nothing to do with the production of a psychic 
picture, and that the lens and camera of the photographer 
are consequently useless encumbrances, 


PROFESSOR MOSER's EXPERIMENTS. 


At this stage I wish to direct attention to certain expe- 
riments made by savants ubout the time Daguerre fixed 
the camera image on polished metal plate, These were 
mainly made af that period (1840-2) by Professor Moser 
of Kini, мос but were endorsed and ited by lead~ 
ing phi of that day, and brought prominently 
before the French Academy of Sciences by men embrac- 
ing names like those of Arago, Fizeau, Knorr, Breguet, 
Regnault, Edmond Becquerel, and others of like eminence. 
First let me quote from the pregnant remarks of Mons, 
‘Arago, the recorder or compiler of numerous incidents and 
experiments which, he says, are of the most curious 
character and perhaps derive their singularity from their 
very mysterious nature. Не had no doubt that numerous 
amateurs would apply themselves to repeat them ; and ns 
in all these experiments a slight modification in the 
manner of operating may bring about a totally different 
result, he earnestly recommended experimentalists to keep 
an exact record of their observations, ns the multiplication 
of facts could alone lead to the explanation of such re- 
markable phenomena. Recorded facts serve na much to 
the advancement of the sciences as theories, and the 
collection of a multiplicity of experiments which at first 
sight appear only curious, taken together, may, in 
reality, serve to establish theories and consequently to 
give the explanation of a great number of isoluted facts, 


LATENT LIGHT, 


It would be an almost endless task for me to enumerate 
all the facts recorded by Moser and his confréres, so I con- 
tent myself with giving only afew out of themany. Imay 
state that I have introduced this partielle topic because 
in it 1 imagine I can see certain things analogous in some 
respects to psychic phot phy, or at any rate whut 
may help to 'w some ‘light, however dimly, upon that 
phenomenon of psychic photography which ie much more 
remarkable even than the more physical ones of Moser, 
from which he deduced, inter alia, the following :— 

Light acts upon all bodies, and upon all in the same 
manner; the various actions of ا‎ ЫШЫ known are 
only particular illustrations of this general fact. The 
action of light exhibits itself in modifying bodies in such 
a manner that after having experienced this action, they 
condense, various vapours otherwise than they would do 
without it, All ies radiate light, even in complete 
darkness. The rays emanating from different bodies act 
as light does upon all substances and produce like offects 
аз light. Two bodies constantly imprint their images 
one upon the other, even when they nre placed in complete 
darkness, and not necessarily even in contact, However, 
in order that tho image may be discernible, the distanco 
of the bodies from each other must not be very great on 
account of the divergence of the rays. To render such an 
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image visible any vapour may be used, as, for example, 
the vapour of water, mereury, iodine, chlorine, or bromine. 
There exista latent light as well as latent heat. 


SOME REPRODUCTIONS IN DARKNESS. 


I now quote а few words from Mons. Bi t, the 
eminent Parisian chronometer maker of the period, who in 
а letter to Arago, confirming the experiments of Moser, 

, says: '* The remarkable facts which have been discovered 
by Moser, the communication of which was lately made to 
the Academy, remind me of something analogous which 
we have observed from time to time on the inside of gold 
watch cases, and even in the interior of machines of which 
all the pieces were made of brass. Breryons knows that 
most watches contain an inner case on which is engraved 
the name of the maker. This inner case is in juxta- 
position with the first; there exists between them a space 
not exceeding one-tenth of a millimetre at most. We 
have often seen on the inside of the outer case a reversed 
and very distinct image of thename engraved on the inner 
one, In some machines wherein pieces were also placed at 
very small distances apart, we have also seen the represen- 
tation of figures of a more or less remarkable character. 
"We had considered these facts as very curious, and had 
even made them known to some of our friends; but not 
having had timo to investigate this strange phenomenon, 
wo forbore, hitherto, noticing it publicly. jut now that 
these phenomena belon, to the lomain of science, it wi 
not be thought out of place that we should present these 
facts without accompanying them with any observations ; 
for the mora facts are multiplied the sooner we shall 
obtain an explanation of во remarkable a phenomenon." 

I might go on for hours describing outcomes of the 
laws of Moser, from which I have quoted, but time would 
not permit. We shall presently sea how they may 
probably be made to apply to an explanation of the pro- 

uction of psychic images. 

‘Now let ше step back for a period of over thirty-five 
years, when tho spirit photographs of Willian Mumler, 
‘of Boston, burst upon the public. Some which I saw in 
Edinburgh were by myself and others (all of us excced- 
ingly wise in our own estimation ! ) put down as impos- 
tures which had we been present, we would at once have 
detected. 

SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 


After hearing the testimony of eminent experts, in 
whose presence certain experiments had been conducted, 
inen who I knew were at the head of tho ranks of profes- 
sonal nud experimental photography. in America, and the 
personal acquaintance of some of whom I subsequently 
inade, I felt impelled to forego tho rash judgment I had 
given na to fruud in the production of these abnormal 
figures which appeared on the plates, And since then I 
have been privileged to dictate the conditious under which 
a certain series of strictly test séancos for psychic photo- 
gruphs were some time sinco held, and in which there was 


not left a single loophole for fraud to enter, yet during 
which I myself, using my own camera and plates beyoud 
the control of not only tho medium but of the other 


spectators, obtained numerous psychic figures so fraudu- 
leut-looking and so shockingly inartistic as to induce the 
use of unparLiamentary language. É 


23 APPARENTLY FRAT! B 
з the point; these pictures were true 
ont, so far, at any rate, ax concerned 
those who were present; my tests were too good to 
admit a doubt of this. I, therefore, can або] to look 
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with the greatest charitableness upon editors and photo- 
graphers who, not having had opportunities of acquiring 
п sufficiency of knowledge, relegate these photographs to 
the limbo of fraud. I myself did so nt one time, and can 
therefore scarcely blame them for doing likewise. Where 
blame rests is in their not scientifically investigating a. 
subject which ought to be replete with interest to a photo- 
srapher and where misfortune steps in is in the diffi- 
culty of being able to secure access to certain conditions 
necessary to the desiderated investigation, nud this 
altogether apart from belief or even desire of belief in 
Spiritualism, either as a science or n religion. _ 

As known to many, I was afforded exceptional facili- 
tics for endeavouring to satisfy myself, first, as to tho 
reality of human abnormal forms appearing on the photo- 
graphic plate, by means other than those regularly ob- 
tained in accordance with the well-recognised photographic 
laws, accepted by every student of the phenomena of 
photography ; and, secondly, if such were the case, to do 
what the Tent Hon. A. J. Balfour suggested when in a. 
pubem address to the Society for Paychical Research 
о spoke of the desirability of efforts being made “to 
discover what laws this ‘strange clas of phenomena. 
obeys.” 


HOW TESTS SHOULD BE APPLIED. 


But hero a few words upon tests ns applied in the case 
of psychic photography, not forgetting that it implies the 
suspicion of imposture on the purt of the medium, The 
person conducting the tests is often quite incapable of 
efficiently performing thie role. He ought first of all to 
qualify himself by becoming acquainted with every con- 
ceivable method by which chicanery is possible, for, as I 
have said on a former ocension, there are many ways by 
which, assuming the genuineness of only ono of the many 
thousands of psychic photographs hitherto produced, a 
spurious article may be made much better than any alleged 
real ones I have yet scen, or been a party to assist in 
taking myself, A plate secretly impressed previous or 
subsequ it fo being phil in the camera fulfils the 
conditio 1; «o does one at the back of which ix placed it 
phosphorescent tablet in the dark slide. Pressure on the 
surface, such as that by a Woodbury relief film, also 
causes a developable image, Since the beginning of the 
present month I have ascertained by direct experiment. 
that the aura emanating from à magnet in total darkness 
acts upon a sensitive photographic plate in a manner 
shnilar to light, as also docs a sheet of plain paper previ- 
ously exposed to light. 


THE BEST TEST. 


In all cases in which teste were applied by me, such as 
those in which Mr. Duguid was the medium, I adopted 
the very simple and the most efficacious tost of all, viz., 
employing my own camera and appliances, using only 
new platos purchased indiscriminately from various 
dealers, and keeping my own oye upon them from the 
time the package was eut open until after they wore im- 
pressed in the camera, developed, and fixed. Anyone 
who does otherwise cannot be said to be qualified to 
conduct a test experiment. In addition, I employed а 
stereoscopic or binocular camera. 


THE BEST CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS. 


Now for the results; and let it bo well undorstood that 
such deductions ав I ауе made are drawn from шу own 
experiments only, and do not in ппу way impugn those 
of others. I found that the presence of persons of an 
uneongenial or hostile temperament acted detrimentally, 
and that under these circumstances it was vain to hope 
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for any pictorial manifestations; hence I would conclude 
that if the medium were surrounded by strangers among 
whom there was a preponderance of strongly antagonistic 
minds, no abnormal results would be obtained, however 
willing the medium might Ье; and were I called upon to 
dictate conditions X жо waggent that zik more than two 
or three besides the medium and the photographer wore 
allowed to bo present, and those persons well known to 
the host, the photographer himself, who should be of an 
unbiassed disposition, conducting’ all the photographic 
operations. 
RESULTS WITH MR. DUGUID. 


In my experiments we got several, nay, many abnormal 
figures. In many, the figures presented the appearance 
‘of photographic representations of persons mysteriously 
transferred to the pages plate, and sometimes the figure 
of the sitter would be entirely blocked out by a super- 
imposed psychic: figure. Where I was able to examine 
the abnormal figures stereoscopically, I found that in 
contradistinction to the living sitters, these were ull flat 
and wanting in depth or solidity. The medium was in 
most cases seated at a distance of from six to ten fect 
away from the camora, and had nothing whatever to do 
with the photographie operation, although once or twice 1 
usked him to lay his open hand pou the camera a few 
minutes previous to operating. I desire it to be parti- 
eularly understood that Mr. id had nothing to do 
with the photographic part of the experiments and that 
the figures came without any physical act of his. І carried 
the camera slides containing the plates to and from the 
darkened developing room in my own pocket. 


PSYCHIC FIOURES NOT FORMED BY THE LENS, 

A faint glimmer of light may be found to illumine 
these mysteries by the following incident. Two gentlemen 
"were posed at the entrance to п conservatory and were 
taken by the stereoscopic camem. On developing the 
negative the re of а female, clear and distinct, was 
seen immediately behind. On comparing one half of the 
stereoscopic figure with the other, Î found a slight, very 
slight, difference between them. ‘The peychic figure was 
a shade higher upon the plute, дн measured from tho 
sitters, than the other, Here, then, was a proof that the 
impressing of the psychic figure was not consentancous 
with that of the sitters. And in the stereoscopo the 
psychic figure was quite flat, while the others showed 
rotundity und depth. The deduction from this was clear, 
to me at any rate; the psychic figure was not formed by 
the lens nt all and therefore was capable of being produced 
without а camera or lens. 


PICTURES OBTAINED WITHOUT EXPOSURE. 

‘This deduction was verified hy Mr. Glendinning after I 
left. A plate was placed in a dark slide and after having 
been held between tho hands of a medium for a little was 
opened in the dark room and the developer applied, when 
а figure ay h 

TE жа ton rontiogtion nf Shiv (hat, Бохь зай at а 
certain séance recently held, at which many cameras wore 
in requisition, to obtain abnormal figures on my plates 
when all othors failed to do so. After withdrawing the 
slide from the camera, I wrapped it up in the velvet 
focussing cloth and requested the medium to hold it in 
his hand, giving him no clue as to my reason for doing so. 
А. general conversation favoured tho delay in rocoeding 
to the developing room for about five or more minutes, 
during which the medium still held tho wrappod-up slide. 
I then relieved him of it, and in the presence of others 
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upplied the developer, which brought to viow figures ia 
dition to that of the sitter. 


PSYCHIC PICTURES OF THOUGHTS, 


My last deduction is based upon the exporiment just 
narrated, and 1 make it in the form of a categorical reply 
to the question which forms the title of this paper—'* Aro 
Spirit Photogray hsnecessarily the Photographs of Spite?" 
І reply no, not at any rate as I understand spirit to be. 
How then, it may be asked, do you account for recog- 
nisable likenesses of deceased persons having becn so often 
obtained? 1 reply, probably by mental emanations from 
the medium projected, not necessarily consciously, on to 
the sensitive ico of the plate. еп Mts. Abraham 
Lincoln got her husband's portrait through Mumler, sha 
probably had conjured up his likeness in her mind and 
М» had been projected either Uy har own ce by-Mumbee'a 
mediumship on the plute. This is mere surmise on my 
part. I introduced the findings of tho French Scientific. 
Academicians of fifty years ago, by way of aiding such of 

ou па have time for investigation in forming воще antis- 
factory theory that will meet a class of phenomena that. 
while puzzling in the extreme, is real. 

Granted the possibility of fraud in some instancos, 
although Iam not aware of such—fraudulent sovereigns 
and bank-notes haye been not quite unknown—while to 
meet possible sarcastic sneers indulged in by the unin- 
formed, let not the storm of sarcasm be forgotten with 
which the idea of lighting up towns by means of gus waa 
met, even Sir Walter Scott joining in, if not leading, that 
which was indulged in when Edin! was proposed as n. 
fitting city for the experiment; while everyone knows 
how well the scientific obstructives of the bison proved 
the impossibility of crossing the Atlantic by steam, tho 
first attempt being made in the presence of a deriding 
multitude. 


—AND OF MEMORIES. 


The influence of the mind of the medium in the obtain- 
ing of paychographs might be deduced from the fact of 
pictures haying been obtained of angels with wings, a still 
popular belief of some, as ridiculous in its conception ns it 
% false in its anatomy, but still по los true in it photo- 
pictorial outcome. ut agree 
impair the genuineness und honesty of the medium, but 


graphs of spirits, . | 
А concluding word: A medium may, on passing through 
a picture gallery, become improsscd by some picturo 


which, although forgotten soon after, дау yet make a 
persistent appearance on his negative on subsequent 
occasions. My caution is, that if such be publixhod as a 
spirit-photograph caro must be taken that no copyright of 
such picture be infringed. I havo cases of this naturo in 
шу mind's eye, but time doos not permit of this being 
enlarged upon, else could I have recited several instances. 


Thought Pictures.—On the 30th June Mr. Glendinning, in 
his farewell address to the Glasgow Spiritualist Association, 
said that none of his experiences or exporiments would 
warrant him in adopting the theory, as of general applica- 
tion. That such pictures exist he could neither affirm nor 
deny. Since commencing experiments with Mr. Chesser 
in 1864, he had tried to obtain “thought pictures," but had 
never been successful in a single instance with the latter 
experiment. 

R 
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(8) THE "CYPRIAN PRIESTESS" MYSTERY. 


In Mr, Glendinning's useful little book entitled ‘‘ The Veil Lifted,” which was noticed at the time of its publication 
in BORDERLAND, there appears as a-frontispiece а reproduction of the portrait of a beautiful female face, which 
had been obtained by Mr. David Duguid's mediumship as a spirit photograph. The beauty of the features of this 
psychic picture attracted a good deal of attention, and then it was discovered that the face was practically identical 
with the face of a female figure in a German picture called “Night.” According to Mr. Duguid, and the members of 
his circle, the picture reproduced in Mr. Glendinning's book was the portrait of a girl who, many centuries ago, was 
dedicated to the service of the temple of Venus in Cyprus. She gave quite a romantic account of her life, and her love, 
but, so far as I am aware, never mentioned her name, hence she was known to the members of the circle as the 
Cyprian Priestose, It can easily be imagined what a consternation waa created in the ranks of the true belicvora when 
the original of the portrait was discovered in such a very mundane place as the drawing-room walls of an Edinburgh 
solicitor. There was at firet some disposition to question whether or not this photograph actually existed, and up to 
tho present time по one seems to have been able to discover any other copy than that which is jealously guarded in the 
custody of the Edinburgh solicitor aforesaid. There is no doubt, I take it, that the solicitor in question does hold the 
picture, and credible witnesses declare that there is no doubt as to the identity of the Edinburgh picture with that 
obtained as a peychic photograph by Mr. Duguid at Glasgow. 

This being so, it is easy to see that the natural assumption among those who disbelieve in psychic photographs was 
that a fraud had been practised, and that the so-called psychic photograph was, in reality, a fraudulent copy of the 
picture called ‘ Night." Controversy sprang up in Light, which is summarised in the following paper that has been 
sent me by Mr. A. J. Riko, the editor of Sphinz. I now print Mr. Riko's summary of the controversy which, as will 
be seen, is copiously intermixed with comments, and then, at the close, I will pen some observations of my own on the 
controversy, 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS BY A. J. RIKO, 


Editor of (the Duteh) « Sphinz," 


"The readers of BORDERLAND will remember an article 


мна in the number for July, 1894, Vol. L, No. 5, 


rogress in. Photographing Invi- 
К К: iments, in 
ni 'aphy. This article, 
‘he atle le pen of one of the 
E contained, among other 
items of interest, a short зай 
about Mr. Glendinning" 
volume, The Veil Lifted, which 
notice was accompanied by a 
luction of the frontispiece 
said volume, mies na 
p^ beautiful girl's head. We 
al there in relation to this 
portrait :— 


account, this beautif 
iestess of Venus in tho Isle of 
‘yprus during her earth Tife; but 
ha that as й ay, abe ls certainly 
опе of the most presentable of the 


Souls burn for souls—apirita to 
Т seck the splendour ta thy fair fa aca айыы; 
ing man that boauty soarce can learn, 
And he who fain woul! find it, first must die. 


(See page 92, tenth line). 
On this page we read ;— 


It was the good fortune of Mr. 
Glendinning to get beside us on 
опе occasion a most exquisite face 
of a lady, full of each charm and 
grace bat make up the womanly 
ht be "d 
mig A aj wie it. Bu 
{ce the aersphic painters are 
ies wn; а phael it 
have painted it. From somewhere 
must have come this ferm; and 
spiritualism demonstrates "what. 
Mr. Justice Groves iu the Corre 
lation of Physical Forces gives а! 
EE LET EIE 
ді gs may exist im 
tible to our vision, even if we 
were among them. 


spiri photogs yg d which I have This is what we find in Mr. 
зап ак fo TN йш за Glendinning’s book abont the 
А photograph in queation. 
The type of this “© priestess” 4 
was decidedly classical, and the 
upper part of the head, and THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 
left part of the forehead, деп 


by a white veil falling in loose 
folda alongside the face. 


In The Veil Lifted we read 
under the frontispiece the fol- 


Her Porreat тч Tue Ver, Lirren.” 


Now this “Grecian priestess,” 
or rather the printed likeness of 
her problematical person, caused 
a war in the prese, not less in- 
кө їп our nineteenth сеп- 


lowing linea: tury, " са that, percha of 
"This spirit f: i which was the beautiful Helen of Troy, in older times. 

рүнө nd y" veis of it de cient mE Happily the present war ант} yet сой а drop of blod 

fully com] but аз we gaze on it, we may say in the — but, on the contrary, іш). e .ough. 

ode of Michael Angelo:— Let us look at it. 


SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MADAME DE STEIGER BRINGS A CHARGE. 


In the periodical Light: a Journal of Prychical, Occult, 
and Mystical Research, well known by spiritualiste and those 
who occupy themselves with paychical ecience, No. 708 
ast year (1894), Madame Isabel de Steiger, who is well 


в. Rrxo's Рвүсніс Рісг0ве No. 1. 


a let Ev the field of occultisin, wrote a short letter 
from Edinburgh, stating that, dining with some friends, a 
photograph on the wall caught her eye : 


I inquired from my host and he told me the photo was 

from в piotare by а German artist Hr mention that the 
ів exactly the same аз Mr. в Cyprian priestess. 

‘A few months ago a friend of Es gave me a lovely little 

pencil drawing of the same from The Veil Uplifted. Therefore 


‘the dı was at once rz by ше. ., . 
‘The photo in my friend's vont f from the real picture. I 
dé soia sg ibat the alleged spirit ghotograpk Vita sh ойе, pat 
вај ге all such ** ¥ productions, false- 
hood ies AA meer ed 4 
he vel ited " only shows another one, not uplifted. 


PUBLIC INQUIRY BUOGESTED. 

No wonder this extraordinary statement caused much 

excitation in the camp of epiritualists and students of 
peychical science. 

Pob the following issue of Light, No. 709, а correspondent 
hoped that Madame de Steiger's letter— 

May lead to в close comparison of the all hotograph of 
Te Cyprian priestess with the picture ни aes à 

у the photograph in question should be a copy of a pic- 
tur instead of the representation of some living ot discarnate 
person, it is impossible to say ; but I fail to seo in this circum- 
‘stance any Freon | of trickery in its production, although 
there may have been misrepresentation (from the other side) as 
to ita identity. 

Yes, С. A. K., misrepresentation, аз you call it, in every 
case, ав we will see. 

Directly following, the editor of The Veil Lifted put 
some questions as to the photo seen by Madame de Steiger. 
Besides, he launched theories on the subject, as did many 
other correspondents in Light, but these for the moment 
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we wish to separate from the history of the picture under 
consideration. 
In the same No. 709 of Light, Mr. Anderson, from Glas- 
gow, likewise invited Madame de Steiger to furnish details 
the photo she saw :— 


As such statements are calculated to awake serious doubts in 


the minds of your readers and of spiritualist generally, espe- 
cially as Mr. Duguid has bean long? and ia still, prominent in 
the movement. 

To my knowledge this is the third of like mature that. 
has been made the publication of Mr. Glendinning's 
book, and it is now time that the matter be probed to 
bottom, liis a duty to mankind, and iain the interest of 


truth, to have at matter cleared пр, oot wey or ether. 
сап produce of the Cyprian priestess taken some 
five years ago in Fifeshire, and another obtained on one of 
several marked plates brought fron Fifetbiro to Glasgow bout 
same time. 
Т may mention that in those photos the figare—not merely 
gend is in a reclining or бойо position across the top of 
ө cards, 
In Light No. 710. Madame de Steiger hopes to come in pos- 
calon st the detail wanted ао раев bee Ts 


session the detail wanted з ng her ascortion “that 
the spirit p ph in The Veil Lifted was а copy from a face 

hood fele the world is ploture by a бишип 
eir pled photographs from that picture. 


A writer signing himself Vir in the same number, emit- 
ting some theories, was of opinion that— 
The Cyprian priests inno doubt a perfect ideal persoi 
never existed in flesh and blood. Spirit photography 
valuable аз revealing something of the hidden powers in men, 
just as trance-speaking and materialisations are, but no other-- 


who 


= - - л 


= 


Мз, Rixo's Ретоніс Picrunx No. 2. 


wise. Proof of spirit existence after death is ample apart 
from these phenomena. 
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THE DETAILS OF THE CHARGE. 


Light, No. 711. Here we find Madame de Steiger giving 
the required details. She saw the photograph similar to 
the spirit one, * A Cyprian Priestess,’ in the honse of 
Mr, J, W. Brodie Innes, barrister-at-law, Edinburgh. It 
represents— 

An undraped sea rising from tbe aea, enveloped in the 
clouds of night and attended by Cupids, The face is exactly 
1ha same in pose and in everything, except that there is no 
definite drapery round the head, the dark and cloudy atmo- 
sphere giving wn effect that ів easily turned into debnite 
тарегу imaginatively and execatirely: 
r. Brodie Innes replies to mo os follows :— 


MR. BRODIE INNES SUPPORTS THE ALLEGATION. 

Т bought the photograph you allude to, in Fleet Street in 
1873 or 1874, at a print shop. I forget the name. 

I was buying somo engravings and I was shown two photo- 
ктам entii respectively “Night” and “ Morning," 

е shopman told me ће got them from a traveller of a 
German house, and that they were photographs from German 
pictures by а well-known artist. ‘Th is all І know. [have 
потег seen tte originals, They were ceitainly not sold as 

irit photographs, nor did the ahopman look on them as such. 

‘ou are quite welcome to atate thi»; more I cannot say. 

Madame de Steiger then continues, “ The photograph 
entitled Night is the one whose head ia a duplicate of the 
Cyprian Priestess,” and she repeats what she said formerly, 
that in her opinion the deception is obvious. However, 
she could not see why in this special case the reproduction 
should be corrected in some more definite lines and form 
and then christened “А Cyprian Priestess,” this tending in 
her mind to an assumption without due cause. It seemed also 
to her difficult to believe that the abnormal it should 
be the portrait of the soul of a penonsge whose body bad 
perished centuries ago. She found it a-proceeding un- 
worthy of the dimity of an immortal spirit, to be idling 
about in such a fashion, and then appear in а purposeless 
manner on the plate, with a face already well som in 
print shops! “An inferior course, surely, for the exalted 
intelligence of a Cyprian Priestess! By the way—why 
Cyprian? 


NOT THE FIRST TIME. 


‘This communication from Madame de Steiger was fol- 
lowed by a letter from myself in which I alluded to some 
real spirit drawings obtained at The Hague, which turned 
out {о be copies of existing prints. This to show that I 
agreed with all the correspondents on the niatter, but that 
there was no reason to dcubt the honesty and integrity 
of Mr. David Duguid or any of the gentlemen connected 
with his remarkable experiments, 


A REAL PERSONALITY ! 


Light No. 713.—Mr, James M. Anderson from б! W, 
«omes in it now аа а meniber of the well-known Hafed 
circle, which circle experimented since some years with 
Mr. Duguid. То Mr. ‘Anderson the Cyprian Priestess has 
been a real, living, spiritual personality for many years, 
who spoke to them frequently. “She ed to the higher 
life in the first century of our era," То the writer it was 
at that moment not yet proved, “ that the photograph is a 
reproduction of a German artist's picture." 

A note under Mr. Anderson's letter by the editor of 
Light tells us that he, the editor, saw a full form photo of 
the “ priestess” through the mediumship of Mr. Anderson, 
and that that picture rather confirms than otherwiee the 
statement by Madame de Steiger, showing an undraped 
ayren rising from the sea and attended by Cupida. 

Jt ought to be remembered that in The Veil Lifted only a 
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head was given, but the latter full form “spirit photo” 
also purporting to be a {шим of the “Cyprian Priestess,” 
answers completely to Madame de Steiger's description— 
an nde ayren, rising, attended by Cupids. The 
editor of Light judges rightly. 

Plainly, there is a mystery yet to be unravelled—and we 
hope that it will be successfully cleared up without the neces- 
sity of imputing bad faith to anyone. 

THE RESEMBLANCE ADMITTED. 


Light No, 735 (year 1895). 

Sim,—Witb regard to а correspondence last autumn in your 

lum: rendi the Cyprian priestess,” which oer 
perhaps be remembered by your readers, I bog to say that the 
ph ph of the German artist's work “ Night" was taken 
up to London and seen by the gentlemen who requested to ме 
it. The exact resemblance between it and the spirit-photo- 
graph of the “ Cyprian priestess '" was recognised. 

London Street, Edinburgh. — Isamkt ра Втвховв, F.T.8. 

There we have it. It is now proved that the resem- 
Марсе of the photo “ Night” and the spirit photo * Cyprian 
Priestess" is exact, and. we shall see that the correspon- 
dence gains in interest. 
Light No. 736.—Mr. Henry Black's convictions are un- 
settled, and he does not know where to stand or what to 
believe, Consequently he invites Mr. Duguid to clear up 
the matter. 

In Light No. 741 Mr. Matthew Forbes from Dundee 
gives his opinion that the Cyprian Priestess is a— 
Memory picture thrown unconsciously upon the plate; but 
be that as it may, he st the вате time thinks that the matter 
cannot rest where it is without doing а large amount of harm 


to Mr. Duguid and to the cause of spirit which he has 
laboured so hard to build пр; and it is a pity that such harm 
up in a masterly 


should be done by his wrapping hi 
ce. 


Light No. 743 contains a letter from myself in which I 
recall the chief incidents in the history till the date of the 

ublication of that number, April 6th, 1895. I said T 

idn't doubt Mr. Duguid’s honesty nor the good faith of 
any gentlemen who took part in tbe experiments under 
consideration, Thinking with Mr. Matthew Forbes and 
many othera that this matter ought to be cleared up аз 
much as possible, I supplied some particulars which with 
some new additions for the readers of BonpERLAND I will 
repeat directly. 

CAN NO ONE EXPLAIN} 

Taght No. 744.—Mr. David Robertson, from Kirkcaldy, 
urges strongly on Mr. Glendinning to give an anawerto the 
inquiries, The matter seemed to bim important and that 
the truth would not be served by any one who ‘refuses to 
assist in ite elucidation,” but Mr. Robertson also didn’t 
doubt Mr. Glendinning* perfect probity. Mr. Duguid's 
conduct in the matter gave the impression, he anid, of sinister 
indifference rather than that of simple-mindednes. It 
requires explanation, and if not forthcoming “ we must draw 
conclusions for ourselves.” Primd facie the matter has а 
somewhat suspicious appearance, but it i» only fair that 
Mr. Duguid should be given an opportunity to make any 
explanation he may have, which might altogether remove а 
wrong impression. 

“Edina” (a well-known spiritualist, writing often under 
this psendonym), said Mr. Duguid has no literary ability, 
but he can write a letter, and Mr. Robertson felt surprised 
that he should tamely submit to an imputation of being 
almost imbecile. Ы 

Cannot the “ literary ability” which produced “Hafed 
and “ Hermes,” also produce an explanation of this matter! 


SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Or could “Edina ' not assist Мг, Duguid to phrase a letter, 
аз he isso intimately acquainted with him ? The impression 
ів now made that they would prefer the matter to remain 
а mystery, As Mr. Forbes said, “the matter cannot rest 
where it is” Мг. Duguid may be indifferent, but Mr. 
Robertson said, “he was not indifferent to the cause of 
spiritualism, and he didn't like the problem to be left with- 
out further endeavour to arrive at а solution.'" 

Light No. 745.—Edina answers by repeating that Mr. 
Duguid has neither inclination nor capacity to write letters 
about it, Whether the '' priestess’ is a person or a repro- 
duction of a “thought picture,” it was not for him to say, 
but there was neither fraud nor double exposure in the pro- 
duction of the photos. 

He prefers to rest on his own experime 

pound theories on the subject of psychic photography. 

m tha sme nurabee Mr. Forbes ssks, Репа Ш picture con 

be thrown into a crystal (a seeing crystal), cannot the same 
be thrown upon the lens of a camera | 

But,— 

Of course the Photos examined by the editor of Sphins do 
not fall under this theory, as they are manifestly fraude, or 
rather the outcome of fraud, and if there is fraud on the other 
side, why not send some of the better spirits to find it out? as 
а friend of mine tersely puta it. 


The photosexamined by me, and to which Edina refer», 
will be dealt with directly. 

Tight No. 748.—Mr. Juhn Birnie, also of Kirkcaldy, 
takes the pen." He also feels a deep interest in the Cyprian 

riestess controversy. Не required a little light on some 
incidents. Mr. Anderson stated that this “* personality '" 
bas been а Заа ине for a quarter of a century in the 
Hafed circle. Now Mr. Duguid made statements which are 
not in accordance with those of Mr. Anderson, nor with 
"what is stated regarding her by Mr. Glendinning. 

Does Mr. Duguid abide by the statements of Mr. Ander- 
son, or does he take exception to any part of them ; and if 
во, which | 

Mr. Glendinning had not seen his way to answer the 

-question whether, when he got his copy of this “ person- 
ality,” Mr. Duguid informed him that othera had Leen 
Lanai him, tn receiving ile Мене likeness? This 
seemed to the Kirkcaldy people very disappointing. Mr. 
Glendinning’s action ig و‎ 

poems very inconsistent, now that he seems to avoid taking 
any part in this discussion, when we remember that he stated 
in Light that “* there will be matters to investigate of interest 
to piritunlists, although of no interest to opponents. 


The writer finished thus :— 


I will not at present go farther im this matter un'il I see 
‚ Duguid or his friends have to make 


iments, rather than 


А later correspondent from Kirkcaldy and one who is, 
1 think, the best able to give a judgment on solid grounds 
writes mo— 

Ав regards the Cyprian Mess, my own belief ів, it isa 
Жей. tn. bak when rep Y oet to азу ope, Ido 
not like with my pen to turn round upon him. Таһа embrace 
the first opportunity of  pernonal meeting if such does оссшг. 
Again, I frankly вау my own belief is, they (the photos) are 
«ўем: 


And further : 

Can yon give an intelligent explanation of the backwardnewe 
of those (so called) guides? When or how ате they acted a» 
much in connection with thie? When Stead waited on Duguid 
for spirit photo's and failed? Duguid uecd his own camera 
‘and succeeded : is this not strange * 
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"What has Julia to say ; she has advised in various matters, 
why not in this? 


As to the last question I can't answer it; perhaps Mr. 
Stead will give his ideas on this point. 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF BPIRIT&. 


Light No. 749.—At the General Conference of Spiritaal- 

ists, the well-known expert, Mr. Traill Taylor, dealt with 
tbe question, “ Are spirit Photographs necessarily the photo- 
graphs of spirits i" For himself he would reply in the 
negative to this question ; though true and genuine, those 
phenomena were puzzling in the extreme. In the discus- 
sion Mr. Dawson ers referred to the “ Cyprian priestess.” 
In a recent series of test experiments Mr, Duguid had 
obtained said picture as nearly identical in every detail with 
the one already published, but lie had no satisfactory evi- 
dence how the thing was done. Mr. Lacey narrated the 
case of “a gentleman” who had seen the '' priestess’ at a 
materialising séance ; but neither name nor particulars are 
to be found in the report of the conference. 
t No. 750,—Another protest from Kirkcaldy : the 
spiritualists there become tumultuous, We have heard 
already of Messrs. Robertson and Birnie, now n new one 
joins them. Says Mr. James Kinley 


The Cyprian priestess puzzle still awaits solution, and the 
2aly one entitled to throw some light on the object persistently 
chooses to remain silent. . . . . This not only pains hia frionds, 
Dut also intensifies the aneers of the scoffers. In preachi 
trath one is terribly handicapped to find atamblingblocks 
serous the path, not by enemies) but by friends; and 
ously resta on them to do what they can to clear the Ws 


The “Cyprian priestess " is qi 
distriet—a “ wandering beauty,” so to speak, with а ncm de 
plume to suit each locality. In the interest of truth, a stop 
must be put to such nonsense whereby even our great men 
are Veguiled and made to look ridiculous before the world. 
A serious responsibility, therefore, lies with certain folks 
to speak out, and give what light they can on the matter, 
Who is this mysterious “priestess,” and where does she 
really hail from 1 Perl the offer of a fifty-pound reward 
might prove sufficient bait to solve the puzzle—-and cheap 
at that." With great patience, Mr. Kinley waits further 
light, (Others do so with him, but with less patienve.)— 
EDITOR, Sphinz. 


MR. DUGUID VICTIMISED, 


From different correspondents in Kirkcaldy we learn that 

le there think that the experimenter was made “ao 

victim,” that the subjects of dispute (the so-called spirit 

phot phe) are the result of active and conscious deception, 
that the “ others are merely dupes,” &c. 

Light No. 752.—A Mr, J, S, Hill thinks “it is time to 
protest against the continued baiting of Mr. David Duguid 
about thie Cyprian priestess.” What can he know about 
the production of those photos that his co-experimenters 
do not know better than he? во he asks. Agreed; but 
many others differ with him till this moment, where he 
supposes the eo-experimenters have told all they can; 
for they didn’t tell anything. Mr, Hill invites Mr. Kinley, 
“ who evidently knows something about the Cyprian 
priestess, himself," to tell what he knows, 

Evidently, all these skirmishes contribute to convince 
outsiders that some inay indeed know more about it, but 
don't want to tell it, 

Light No. 754.—Mr, James Kinlay, of Kirkcaldy, find- 
ing "the lady " still provee п serious impediment to our 
peychic , likes to probe the matter to the bottom, 
not caring one iota for the stigma of “baiting.” He 
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thinks Mr, Duguid capable to explain. His own know- 
ledge pup ta related in n drama in three acts, І. The 
робе been a Hafed circle personality, Lily. П. 
he appears in Kirkcaldy surrounded by cupids as 
Marion. III. She turns up in London as Cyprian priestess. 
Now, was not his £50 reward proposal quite @ propos to 
the attempt to find out the which was which in this strange 
illusion ? ` 

Did Mr. Duguid take any steps to acquaint his patrons 
as to her originality? We still wait reply. Simply the 
desire to protect, ourselves ‘from being made the laugh 
ing-itock of those we were earnestly attempting to in- 
struct and uplift,” impels him to speak so plainly, Не 
still patiently is awaiting further ‘ light,” and we for 
ourselyes should say hie conduct is that of an carnost 
seeker for truth and merits applause. 

__ Light No, 755. (June 29th last).—Mr. Matthew Forbes 
invites Edina to answer his queetion, “ What the principal 
actor bns to say on the subject?" which question 
Forbes is sure Edina ‘‘ must have overlooked or forgot- 
ten.” It must be said, after all, the defenders of the 
“' priestess” haye a bad time of the history. In the same 
number ‘ Vir" comes with some “remarks” which he 
thinks “ make the matter quite clear." ‹ Іп much verbiage 
he tries to make us believe it is the photo a anette 
image, ““ an imaginary picture appearing aa the Cyprian 
priestess,” and so on. Vir forgets: [4 That it рве 
exact copy of an erisling image ; 2nd. That the priestesa 
appeared in the lIafed circle and is still seen as Mr. 
Duguid affirms, slthough probably not ав п nude ayren. 
About this idea of Vir ere others at the moment there is 
still something to add. 

So far the history at this moment. I will now give par- 
ticulars from private letters, for the most part not yet pub- 
lished, which show on what ground the suspicions of the 
writers rest, and at the same time may aid in forming а 
judgment. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS COMPARED. 


Mr. Glendinning, one of my old acquaintances in 
spiritualisin, hud the kindness to send me в copy of the 
original ploto of the ‘priestess '’ head, reproduced on a 
larger scale as frontispiece to hia book ; besidea those photo- 
graph, I possess copies of the spirit photo, which, as the 

ditor of Light said, confirma the statement by Mme. de 
Steiger, in which the '* priestess” appears as an undraped 
syren, &c. (Light, No, 713, named), 

I may add to this, that those photos were obtained in 
different placea and at different times, and I declare that 
these photographs are all identical. I do not mean in 
general features, but in every detail. The size only differs, 
that is all. The form of the body, position of uplifted 
arme, inclination, waving of the hair, position and faces of 
the surrounding Cupids, in short, every insignificant trifle, 
are on one photo ezuct/y like those on the others, 

I am not prepared to tell in what way I got those 
photos, but I'll give one here that the readers may be able 
to form an idea of the much-diacussed *'Syren'' or 
* Cyprian priestess” in full form. 

The identity of those pictures obtained on different 
occasions, in different places and at different times, 

rorés that they are not productions of a personality, 

ut of the same standard picture, or call it what you 
like, but no person (Spirit, Syren, or Cyprian priestess). 
If reproductions of а living person, there would be 
tariations, be it in the emallest form, but on those pic- 
tures there are none at all; every light and shadow fall on 
all in the same way. This was stated by experts to whom 
Yaubmitted them, and who inspected them with magnify- 


ing glasses, and it was this identity. which, as we saw, 
made Edina in Liyht, No. 745, judge said pictures to be 
“the outcome of fraud," and it seems to me there is no 
ray to eacape this conclusion. As to the “Syren” or 
* Night," it is possible the original” painting is of French 
igin, as it ia їп the style in which French artists, Ingres 
ugereau, treat such figures, 


MY SUGGESTION TO RIKO. 


I propose to have Mr. Anderson's photos reproduced 
and sent to photo dealers such aa Haenfatengel, Braun 
and others, and the process block sent to the spiritual 
papere on the Continent, deeming that, by, this way, the 
original painting of “Night” may possibly be found out ; 
for that it was apprécated in its time is proved by the 
reproductions made, of which Mr. Brodie Innes possesses 
one. This proposal not being taken up till now, I give 
such a reproduction here. But after all, to find out the 
original painting is not at all necessary, since we have 
the fact, that the Cyprian priestess “is a reproduction” or, 
if one likes better, repetition, of a photo already some years 
in existence, which is the fundamental point, 

The gentlemen to whom Mrs. Teabel de Steiger alluded 
in her letter in Light, No. 735, and who recognised the 
identity of the ordinary and of the spirit photographs, were 
Messrs, Glendinning, Duguid, and Traill Taylor, two being 
directly connected with the history, and the latter, a firet- 
rate expert, This happened in December of last year, 
when Mr, Brodie Innes brought his photo ^ Night" to 
London as he had promised to do. Neither name of 
painter or of photographer was found on it. I hear from 
authentic source that Mr, Duguid professes still to see the 
priestess"? at times and to get messages from her, ehe 
being dressed then in white drapery banging loosely in 
“Grecian style from neck to floor," as the written infor- 
mation sent to me runs, 


ог 


WHY DOES NOT THE SPIRIT EXPLAIN IT? 


It is rather surprising, that till now the spirit has not 
cleared up the mystery, seeing she still communicates with 
the circle. Another question presents itself, viz, Why 
did the priestess not appear on the discussed photos in her 
classical Grecian drapery, but throw away even the 
smallest bit of clothing to appear as a nude Syren? Did 
Mr. Duguid ever see her in the latter "style" i It 
would be interesting to know that. 


WHY IS MR. INNES MYSTERIOUS? 


A full description of Mr. Brodie Innes’ photo which I 
got, says that it represents ““ a nude female form with arms 
uplifted,” and that there are also ‘‘ Cupids” ав described. 

e “ photo is a bad оге and over-developed, so that the 
background is vague—but it seems в mixture of sea, cloud, 
and light floating drapery.” Now, this answers also to 
the appearance of the spirit photo, as the reader will see. 
I may still remark, that the question of the identity of 

hotos would have been made out long before Mr. Brodie 
Inna brought his picture to London, but that gentleman 
refused obstinately to allow his photo to be copied. Why 
this refusal, he doesn't say, and this is a mystery on his 
side, Most persons in his place would only bé glad to 
contribute to the elucidation of truth without any trouble, 
but differént people, different ideas, 


A DRUIDICAL PRIESTESS THIS TIME. 

In the year 1990, Mr. Duguid obtained some photographs 
at Kirkcaldy, identical, so far as the head is concerned, 
with the now famous “Cyprian priestess,” and, which, a 
Mr. Duguid stated, represented then the epirit-guide and 
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close attendant of the gentleman who operated; the name 
of this guide was given as “Marion” (a Scottish pastoral 
name), and she fat been, in earth life, a “ Druidical 
riestesa.”* Farther, Mr. Duguid holds that the boy at 
er shoulder was the son of the gentleman in question, 
ун child had died in infancy about sixteen years 
fore. 

About two yeors after the fo! 
visited Mr. Duguid in Glasgow, and on this occasion the 
latter wished to show him his latest. luction, which he 
was certain “would be difficult to out-do.” This photo 
was recognised at once as a merely еш head of 
“ Marion ^ the ч Druidical priestess.” Surprised at having 
this shown to him as something new and noteworthy, the 
gentleman exclaimed :—“ D——ed, Davie, that's my 
woman," meaning his female spirit-guide as Mr. Duguid 
had before informed him, Staggered that the gentleman 
at once recognised the photo, the medium changed the talk 
to something else. ahs pad of 8 n Pl been 
еп and set upright. ien “The Veil "а 
ааа iilam. ай impe 85 surprised to то, 
mise the “ Druidical priestess” accompanied with а life 
history different to that related to him formerly. Still 
more surprised was he, when Madame de Steigers letter 
appeared, but the climax was reached, when she described 
her friend's picture as “ап undraped syren, rising out of 
the sea attended ids.” From this time, the said 
gentleman had had enough of the medium. 


ing, the gentleman 


IN THE HAFED CIRCLE. 

Another point. Mr. Anderson stated that the “ Сур- 
rian priestess ’’ had been a familiar visitor in the Ha/ed 
circle for nearly a quarter of a century, but under the 
name of Lily. Mr. Birnie desired to know whether that 
account was endorsed. - 

Mr. David Robertson, аз he writes me, asked of Mr. 
Glendinning twice, and Mr. Birnie repeated the question 
а third time ; ** If Mr. Duguid had made him aware that 
others had obtained this same likeness before him,” but 
Mr. Glendinning ignored that question, which, after all 
that transpired, matters little, although it seems Mr. Glen- 
dinning thought he was the only and original posseasor of 
this “spirit likeness.” 

"The same coi dent informs me, that the medium 
is not a novice in the art of photography, ‘but was, at one 
time, a professional photographer, ving been assistant to 
the late James Bowman, of Glasgow, and, latterly, on his 
own account, under the style of " David Duguid and 
Sons." 


Although not directly in reference to the history under 
consideration, I wish to reveal some incidents which may 
farther assist to form a judgment, and to draw conclusions 
founded on facts. 

EDINA'S REPORT. 

Edina reported in Light that he was successful in ob- 
taining a photograph of Geordie “through the instrumen- 

ity of^ Mr. Duguid. This seems rather queer, when 
we learn from Mr. David Robertson, 142, Dunnikier Road, 
Kirkcaldy, that in his family Mr. Dnguid discredited a 
photograph of the materialized spirit, Geordie, some years 
ago, taken by Mr. James Bowman, of Glasgow, the de- 
scription of which the readers will remember, and a copy 
of which is in the possession of the writer of this article. 
Probably Mr. Duguid had lost the memory of this incident 
of his third visit to Kirkcaldy, when Edina lately got his 
‘spirit photograph ” from an apparition not materialised 

fore his mortal eyes. 

Prior to June, 1800, a series of alleged spirit-photo- 
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рь were obtained, Опе of these, which Mr. Duguid 
taken in Glasgow, he preferred to keep beside him- 
self, and did not give it to the photographer to develop it 
at his leisure. After a long delay, а print of this plate 
came ; the ^ reason" given for this delay was, that the plate 
was most difficult to develop, "аз the ghost would do no 
way but its own way." Query! The ghost having im- 
peel the plate when in the camera, what has he more to 

lo with its development! A fortnight after the receipt of 
this letter the print arrived. There were several additions 
on the photo, and being pressed for explanation on some 
points, Mr, Duguid admitted (iu a letter) that he had made 
use of a pencil to define the ghost. The late editor of Light, 
who saw this photo, submitted it to an expert, and that 
expert reported upon it very unfavourably, The corres- 

indence about this experiment is in the hands of Mr. 

vid Robertson, above mentioned. 

21 don't draw conclusions, but these are very “strange” 
acta. 

Now, as to some theories advanced by different corres- 
pondents, here are the principal onea. 

The phenomenal production may be caused by direct 
impresaion on the plate. 

'sychic photographs may have their counterpart on the 
mundane plan. * 

Falsity of the so-called spirit region. 

Materialized double of Mr. Dugnid. 

Fixing of fleeting figures passing in the astral, wandering 
reflection of a reflection. 

(Formed by a process analogous to direct writing.) 

Production of copies of pictures on the photographic 
plate by spirits. 

Thought forms taking the likeness of any person. 

Sport of elementals. 

And so on, prejudice, out of parti pris, feels content with 
рү explanation fitting with preconceived ideas, | It may 
be the ^ priestess” ia the reproduction of a thought-picture 
fleeting somewhere or somehow in the atmosphere, but as 
we have in casu a material photograph from a material 
picture, by a material painter, and the priestess gives us to 
see the identical form, I should say the “ priestess " is more 
likely to be а “fraud ’ than a thought-picture. We don't 
like to make fools of ourselves by grasping at the moet 
fantastic and improbable explanations whiet, moreover, is 
no explanation at all, when other more ordinary and logical 
ways are open to explain the пуне (even if they can't 
be proved), and to lead to truth. These are the reasons 
why, in our opinion, the theories can rest till all the 
circumstances in reference to the history are known, 


THE MIND-PICTURE HYPOTHESIS. 


Says one of my correspondents ; Since the appearance of 
your letter (in which I stated that in every photo the figure 
is identical, proving that it cannot be a living mobile thing, 
whatever it шау ve the apologists seem to have entirely 
given up the idea of ite being the picture of an actual spirit, 
and now fondly indulge the hope of it being a “mind 
picture," whatever that may mean, or they pretend to care 
very little about theories, preferring that it should remain 
“ ^ It seems to him a far-fetched theory, grasped 
atin ion, and he thinks that to propound it is, for 
prof. iritualista, simply suicidal, аз it upsets the idea 
of spirit-photography altogether, 

For to admit that it were ible to photograph & mind 
picture would render it impossible $o De whether’ A par- 


des 


ticular was that of а spirit or only a mind picture. Dr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace deecribes how he obtained the photo of 
his deceased mother who had never had a portrait of herself 


taken, and this is regarded as а сазе of spirit-photography par 
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excellence, but if wo allow the possibility of photographing mind 
picturer, we shatter the case completely. 


It seems to me there is not much to say against this. 


HOW ТИЕ CASE STANDS. 


One of my correspondents about the history puta it this 
way :— 


The cate stands thus: а spirit-photograph has been taken, 
which on examination proves to be & copy of a picture already 
existing. If it be a genuine spirit-photo, how comes it that 
the samo spirit manifesta in such various and s'range manners, 
and appears exactly like в known picture F 

Or, в photo has been taken that ія nof proven to be a genuine 
spirit photo, and shows resemblance toa known picture. Why 
then call it а “Cyprian prieates f '" 

Why was only her head given in “Тһе Veil Lifted 
the whole form? 18 the deception with the experi 
with the “spirit " who appears in such strange disguise, or 
what езе? 


SOME EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


So far my contributor. 
Now, first there are one or two corrections as to fact. 
First of all, as to the silence to which frequent reference 
is made of Mr. Glendinning. I know Mr. Glendinning 
personally, and Iam in a position to state that, for per- 
sonal and private reasons, that it would not be right 
to enter into here, but which Mr. Riko or any other > 
tlemen would recognise as adequate, he is compelled to 
refrain from taking part at present in this خود م‎ 
Mr. Glendinning ‘has shows nd indispoaition ter rey 
pite to any one who would address any question to 
civilly, buf he has not deemed it his duty to reply to 
every insulting communication that has appeared in the 


public eo 

Mr. Anderson's statoment that the Cyprian Priestess 
has been a familiar spirit now for a quarter of a centary 
in the Hafed Circle is incorrect. Mr. Anderson is not in 
а position to state anything as to what took place in that 
circle before he joined it, and ва he is a comparatively 
recent addition to its ranks, he knows nothing of what 
took place a quarter of a century ago. As a matter of 
fact, it is about fourteen years since the first manifesta- 
tion of the Cyprian Priestees took place. 

Further, . Riko says that all the photographs, 
although obtained at different places, and at different 
times, are identical in every detail. This, I believe, was 
correct until recently, but one of the more recent photo- 
graphs that was taken under test conditions, on which 

portrait of the Cyprian Priestess appears, there was a 
change in the position of the hand. 8 

It is also incorrect to say that Herein Priestess was 
known under the name of Lilly. Lilly was an entirely 
different entity, and has no connection whatever with the 
Cyprian Priestess, 1 
‚ 1 have omitted one passage from Mr. Riko's article 
which, although referring to a related question, rather 
complicates the discussion about the Cyprian Priestess, 
more especially that the passage in question was written 
"under a misapprehension. 


EDINA'8 ANSWER. 
"To complete this statement of Mr. Riko's, it is necessary 
to quote the last letter of Edina’s, which appeared in Light 
after Mr. Riko had finished hie paper. в, who was 
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Ia any case, there is here every ground for doubt and dela. 
sion. Are the appearances on the plats spirits or what else ? 

Another writes: “Why does not Duguid explain, he 
being in connection with all the exposures here dealt with?” 
And во on. 

Indeed, it is not easy to comprehend why they remain 
silent. I myself should not hesitate to tell all the cireum- 
stances under which the spirit photos were obtained, in 
every detail and trifle, even if there were incidents con- 
nected with it which might induce outsiders to suspect me. 
Nothing is stronger than the conviction of having dealt 
honeatly, and with this conviction it is not necessary to 
hide anything. I for myself don't care about irrational 
judgments, and should not act otlierwise in similar matters, 

With this I close my communications, observing that 
Mr. Dawson Roger, the editor of Liyht, deserves ever 

the candid manner in which he has dealt 
with the history. 

The Hague, 


A. J. Riko, 
July, 1895. 


Editor ** Sphinz.” 


personally known to me ax a professional man of оой 
Handing in Edinburgh, writes as follow e 


Hafod Cirole,"" which meets weekly at Mr. Duguid's house in 
Glasgow. This circle, I am informed, has been conducted for 
a long period of years, and during all that tins Mr. Doguid 
has given bis rerviees a4 sole medium without fee or reward 
of апу kind. He also gives a free painting séance, to which 
everybody is welcome, once a month in his house in Glasgow, 
and pays for the painting materials out of his own weekly 
wages. And this is the mana plain, unlettered mechanic 
against whom the shafts of misrepresontation and the sneers 
of incredulity have been directed from far too many sources 
during the last two decades. His mediumehip has been any- 
thing but а financial gain to him; but he doesn't mind that, 
во long aa his honesty is not impugned. 

In conclusion let me aay thin: it ша 
portance, to me, 
or is not, like th 


is the production of a face and pose like the 

picture entitled *' Night," it ia still an abnormal production 

got under tet Lor and, м auch; is entilod to be der 

поті! а ''peychic photograph." really must protest 

against this continual theorising. raggi questioning. 
us 


nagging, and 
with solid facts, wbich cannot be contro 8 
nd, vith is Sols af evidence nha my poeererion, T gontend 
ic is г. Duy l'a 
Lieu a рю gut 
JULIA'S EXPLANATION. 

Lasked Julia about this question some time ago, and 
her explanation of the matter in substance is as fol- 
lows :— 

The original picture ‘‘ Night'' was painted by an artist 
who, like all true artists, was more or less peychic, and 
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was able to visualise a spirit form which he, with the 
assistance of that spirit, succeeded in transferring to canvas 
in the picture called “Night.” This picture was suffi- 
ciently faithful a reproduction of the likeness of the 
spirit to; be accepted by her as a faithful representa- 
tion of her appearance. ' The fact that it was painted, not 
aaa portrait, but as a figure in an ideal picture, does not 
detract from ita likeness, for some of Lady Hamilton's 
best portraits were painted in more or less fanciful or ideal 
рне» All that, of course, is possible, but it does not 
ring us much nearer to the crux of the question, which 
is why should this picture be reproduced on all the psychic 
photographs, instead of having cach time а picture of the 
spirit in а different pose: It is on this point that Julia's 
explanation becomes interesting. She wrote:—' When- 
ever any spirits on our side manifest themselves, either 
by means of photography or by materialieation, it ix 
nec wi for them to prepare what I may call a 
mould, by which they can impress themselves upon 
the photographic plate, or make themselves vixible in 
n materiglisation séance. И you notice, you will find that. 
the controlling spirit nt a materialising &&unce ulwayw 
appears in exactly the same shape, height, dress, and you 

ill find that photographs of the same spirits are 
identical. We pant of course, make a fresh mould for 
every fresh sitting, but this would involve a great deal of 
trouble, and when you have got one good mould, there is 
no necessity to take the trouble to mako new moulds any 
more than there is for having a separate woodcut for every 
reproduction of a picture in n book, or taking а new nege- 
tive for every portrait which you desire to give away to 
qr friends. You get the block and go on printing. 

ге get the mould, und go on reproducing copies when 
they are wanted." 


THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 


Such an explanation may or may not commend iteelf to 
the critical judgment of Mr. Riko and other correspondents 
who have taken part in this controversy, but altogether 
apart from the source of the communication which my hand 
wrote automatically, such a hypothesis does at least count 
for certain fects which веет to be beyond dispute. 

These facts are :— 

1, That repeatedly, under the strictest test conditions, 
when Mr. David Duguid had no opportunity either of hand- 
ling the camera, or the plate, or the developing bath, the 
pictures of “ Night," or the Cyprian Priestess have appeared 
upon the plate. 
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2. That these pictures have appeared on the negatives at 
intervals for more than fourteen years, and that, in all cases, 
save the very last, the picture reproduced has been an 
absolutely identical copy of the head in the original 
painting, 

3. That clairvoyants sitting at the circle when these ріс- 
tures were obtained, have seen the Cyprian Priestess, not 
ав she was posed in the picture, but surrounded in light 
shadowy drapery, and without any of the cupids by whom 
she was surrounded in the ideal picture of © Right." 

4. It was stated at the Spiritualist Conference in London 
in May, by one of the speakers, that the Cyprian Priestess 
herself appeared at а séunce fur materialisation held in 
London some time ago. Her identity was then not known, 
bnt one of the sitters, afterwards seeing her portrait in the 
** Veil Uplifted,” at once recognised the face ns identical 
with that of the materialised spirit. 

Now, of course, it is possible to pick holes in the evi- 
dence here and there, and to ridicule the whole thing as a 
tissue of absurdities, in which all the persons are con- 
cerned are either knaves or fools, but that airy and arro- 
gant way of disposing of difficulties will not advance us 
їп our quest for the discovery of the truth. On the whole. 
therefore, I am very strongly inclined to believe that 
Julia's explanation is correct; at any rate, Т am di 
to adopt it as a working hypothesis until it can be super- 
seded бу something that can better nocount for the facts. 
It might tend to throw «ome light upon this question if it 
could be proved that in every case psychic pictures are 
reproduced in exactly the same pose and with the exact 
similarity of detail. 


TWO TARTING SUGGESTIONS. 

There are, however, une or two points that it would be 
well if Mr. Duguid or any member of his circle could 
clear up. 

(1) Whether the Cyprian Priestons, when she next 
communicates, would give her own explanation of the 
difficulties that have troubled Mr. Riko. If she sat for 
her portrait to the artist of “ Night," could «ho not give 
us any clus as to his whereabouts or where the original 
picture сап be found, in order that photographs can be 


2.) If it be proved that, for purposes of psychic photo- 
ae she hia кор: on ‘oring the old ши, would abs 
not condescend on this occasion to make a new one, and 
be photographed ns she is seen by the clairvoyants, without 
these sppondiages of rapida 


YII.—THE ASTRAL PLANE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


A THEOSOPHICAL GUIDE TO THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 
کو‎ 


'UCH the more notable publication of the quarter, or 
indeed of many quarters, that hus reached me, isthe 
paper on the Astral Plane, which Mr. C. W. Lead- 

beater read before the London Lodge of the Theosophical 
Society. It appears in the April number of their Transac- 
tions, and can be obtained at a shilling net at 7 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. Itis a compendium or vade mecum of the 
theosophical theory of the astral plane and of the inbabit- 
ants thereof, by one who, as Mrs. Besant said to me, has 
been there and knows all about them. Mr. Leadbcater's 
statements may be the authentic narrative of a careful 
traveller, or they may be tho ingenious speculatious of 
one who is versed in the occult fore of the East, But 
considering how most of us believe in Milton's saying : 


*« Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when wo wake and when we sleep,” 


and considering also how little we have that even pretends 
to exact information as to the nature, number, and charac- 
tor of these entities, Mr. Leadbeater's paper will be read 
with interest and avidity. I confine my extracts to the 
summary with which at the close of his paper he briefly 
passes in review the theosophical theory ns to the way in 
which all occult phenomena are uced, Whether 
he is right or wrong, he at least faces the whole field, and 
his theory supplies a working hypothesis that can be 
stated even if most people find it incredible; therein it 
has an advantage over almost all other theories that seek 
to account for the phenomena of the invisible world, The 
following is Mr. Leadbeater's recapitulation of the deni- 
zens of the astral plane most frequently met with by the 
student of these subjecta. 


“Apparitions or ghosts farniah а very good instance of the 
remark just made, for in the loore manner in which the words 
ao ordinarily red they may stand for almost апу inkabitaot 
of the astral plane. Of course paychically developed people 
are constantly seeing such things, but for an ordinary person to 
"вооа ghost," as the common expression rune, onc of two 
fhings must happen; either that ghost must materialise, or 

must have a temporary flash of peycbic tion. 
But for the fact that neither of these evente ls a common one, 
ghosts would be met with in our atreete as frequently as living 
people. 


CHURCHYARD GIBTS. 


If the ghost is seen hovering about a grave it is probably the 
Linga Банга shell of a newly-buried person, though it may be 
the astral body of a living man haunting in sleep the tomb of 
a friend; or, again, it may be a materialised thought -form— 
that ів, an artificial elemental created by the energy with 
which a man thinks of himself as present at that particular 
spot. Those varietion would be easly distinguishable one from 
the other by anyone accustomed to use astral vision, but an 
unpractised person would be quite likely to call them all 
vaguely '' ghosts," 


APPARITIONS OF THE DYING. 


 Apparilions at the time of death are by no means uncommon, 

and are very often really visits paid by the astral form of the 

dying man just before what we elect to call the moment of dis- 

solution; ibough here again they are quite likely to be 

thought-forme called into being by his earnest wish to see 

боше friend once moro before bo putes into an unfamiliar con- 
ion. 


HAUNTED LOCALITIES. 


Apparitions at the spot whore some crime wax committed are 
usually thought-forms projected by the criminal, who, whether 
living or dead, but moet especially when dead, is perpetually 
thinking over again and again the circumstances of hia action ; 
and since these thoughts are naturally specially vivid in his 
mind on the annivet of the original crime, it is often only 
on that occasion that the artificial elementals he crostes are 
strong enough to materialise themselves to ordinary sight—a 
fact which accounts for the periodicity of some manifestations 
of this clase. Another point in reference to such phenomena 
is, that whorever any tremendous mental disturbance has 

place, wherever overwhelming terror, pain, sorrow, 
Баїгей, or indeed any kind of intense passion has been felt, an 
impression of во тогу marked a character has beon made upon 
the astral light that a person with even the faintest glimmar 
of psychic faculty cannot but be deeply impressed by it, and it 
would need but а slight temporary increase of sensibility to 
enable him to visuali ^ lise the айна scene X, seo Чы nk ial 
ite detail apparently taking place before his ву‹ in 
а case he would of course report that the place was haunted, 
and that he had seen a ghost. Indeed, people who are as yet 
unable to see payobically under any circumstances ure fre- 
quently very unpleasantly impressed when visiting such places 
dà we have mentioned; there are many, for example, who feel 
uncomfortable when passing the site of Tybura Tree, who 
cannot stay in the Chamber of Horror at Madame Tuseaud's, 
though they may not be in the least aware that their discom- 
fort is due fo the dreadful impressions in the astral light which 
surround places and objects redolent of horror and crime, and 
to the presence of the loathsome astral entities which always 
swarm about such centres. 


FAMILY GHOSTS. 


The family ghost, whom we generally find io the stock 
stories of the supernatural ав an appanago of the feadal castle, 
may be either & thought-form or an unusually vivid impres- 
sion in the astral light, or, again, he may wally ‘be an earth- 
bound ancestor still haunting the scenes in which his thonghts 
and hopes centred during lifo, 


BELL-RINGING, STONE-THROWING, ETC. 


Another class of hauntings which take the form of bell- 
ringing, stone-throwing, or the breaking of crockery, ia almost. 
invariably the work of elemental forces, either set blindly in 
motion by the clamay offorta of an ignorant person trying to 
attract the attention of surviving friends, or intentionally 
employed by some childishly mischievous nature-spirit. - 


FAIRIES. 


‘Tho nature-spirits aro also responsible for whatever of (roth 
there may be in all the strange fairy atories which are so 
common in certain parts of the country. Sometimes а tempo- 
rary accossion of clairvoyance, which is by no means un- 
common among the inhabitants of lonely mountainous regions, 
enables some belated wsyfarer to watch their joyous gambols ; 
sometimes strange tricks are played upon some terrified victim, 
and в glamour is cast over bim, making him, for example, aee 
houses and people where he knows none really exist. And this 
is frequently по mere momentary delusion, for a man will 
sometimes go through quite а long series of ims; bat 
most striking adventures, and then suddenly find that all his 
brilliant surroundings have vanished in a moment, leaving 
ма standing in some lonely valley or on some wind-swept 
n. 


THE ASTRAL PLANE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


THE “ CONTROLS" AT SÉANCES. 


To the samo entities must be attributed a large portion of 
what are called physical phenomena at spiritoaliatic sances— 
indeed, many a séance has booa given entirely by these mis- 
chievous creatures; and such a performance might easily 
include many very striking Неше, such as the answering of 
questions and delivery of pretended messages by raps ог tilta, 
She exhibition of" spirit lights,” the apport of objecta from a 
distance, the reading of thoughts which were in the mind of 
апу person present, the precipitation of writiogs or drawings, 
sad етеп materialisations, in fact, the natare-epirit MR 
it any of them to bedisposed to take the trou! 
could give а мепен qual to tha met wonderful of which we 
read; for though there may be certain phenomena which they 
‘would not find it easy to reproduce, their marvellous power of 
glamour would enable them without difficulty to persuade the 
entire circle that these phenomena аво Һай duly occarred, 
"unless, indeed, there were present a trained observer who оп: 
derstood their arta and knew how to defeat them. As а general 
rule, whenever silly tricks or practical jokes are played at a 
aéance, we may infer the ргевопсе either of low class nature- 

пи, or of human beings who were of a sufficiently de- 
ed type to find pleasure in such idiotic performances 
ing life. 


SPIRITS AND THEIR PERSONATORS. 


Ax to the entities who may “‘communlcata ” at a séance, OF 
may obses and speak through en entranced medium, their 
mame is simply legion; there is hardly а single class among all 
the varied inhabitants of the astral plane from whose ranks 
they may not be drawn, though after the explanations given 
it will bo readily understood that the chances are very much 
‘against their coming from a high one. A manifesting 
“‘apirit” may be exactly what it professes to be, but on the 
whole the probabilities aro that it la nothing of the kind; and 
for the or. шагу sitter there is absolutely по means of diatin- 
guisbing the true from the false, since the extent to which a 
being having all the resources of the astral p'ane at his com- 
mand can delude в person on the physical plane is зо great 
that no reliance сап be placed even on what seems the most 
convineing provf. If something manifesta which announces 
ilself as a man’s long-lost brother, he can have no certainty 
that its claim is а just one; if it tells him of some fact known 
only to that brother and to himself, be remains unconvinced, 
for he knows that it might easily Бате read the information 
from his ows, mind, or from bis surroundings in the айгы 
light; even if it goes still further and tells him something 
connected with his brother, of which be himself is unaware, 
but which be afterwards verides, be still reslisea that even 
Ghia may have been read from the astral record, or that what 
be seca before Ыш may be only the shade of his brother, 
and во poses his memory without in any way being hi 
self. It is not for one moment denied that important com- 
musications have sometimes been made at оболго by entities 
who in such cases have been precisely what they said 
wero; ail that is claimed is that it is quite impossible for the 
ordinary person who visita a séance ever to be certain that be 
fe not Бей cruelly deceived in one or other of half а dozen 
different ways. 

‘There havo been a few cases in which there have been given, 
through а medium, a series of valualle teachings on deeply 
interesting subjects, but this has invariably been at strict] 
private. Фани]. arent, not ak pablo -perfotmasocn foe whi 
попсу has been peid. 


ASTRAL RESOURCES. 


Astral vision, or rather antral perception, may from one point 
of view bo defined as the capability of receiving an enormously 
increased number of different seta of vibrations. [n our physical 
Lodies one small set of slow vibrations are perceptible to us as 
sound, another small et of much more rapid vibrations affect us 
aslight; and gain another set as electric action: but there are 
immense numbers of intermediate vibrations which produce no 
result which our physics] senses oan cognite at all. Now it will 
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шейнен with all the conpliesione prodacile by difereoos 
stes, with all the complications producible by di 
of wave-length, are ible on the astral plane, our com- 
hension of nature might be very greatly increased on that 
vel, and we might be able to acquire much information which 
is now hidden from us. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 


It is admitted that some of these pass through solid matter 
with perfect ease, во that thie enables us to account soienti- 
Sealy for some of the peouliarities of astral vision, though those 
minds to which the theory of the fourth dimension commends 
itself find in it а neater sad more complete explanation. It is 
clear that the mere on of this astral vision by a being 
would at once account for his capability to produce many results 
that seem very wonderful to us—such, for example, aa the resd- 
ing of a from a closed book: and when we remember, 
furthermore, thet this faculty includes the power of thought: 
reading to the fullest extent, and also, when combined with the 
knowledge of the projection of currents in the astral light, that 


of observing a object in almost any part of the world, 
we see that а good many of the phenomena of clairvoyance are 
explicable even without rising above this level. Of course true, 
trained, and absolutely reliable clairvoyance calls into operation 


an entirely different set of faculties, but as these belong to а 
higher plane than the айгы, they form no pert of our present 
subject. 

PREVISION AND SECOND-SIGHT. 


The faculty of accurate prevision, again, a] 
ther 173 that higher ot i де, o а 
ently show themselves to ight, more espo- 
Es “A minded people whe ive шде suitable 
itions—what is called *'econd-sight'' among the High- 
landers of Scotland being a well-known example. ч 
Another fact which must not be forgotten is that any intel 
gent inhabitant of the antral plane is not only eble to perceiv 
these etheric vibrations, but also can—if he learnt how it 
is done—adapt them to Ыз own ends or himself set them in 
motion, 


ins alto- 


ASTRAL FORCES. 


Tt will be readily understood that euperphysical forces and 
the methods of managing thom are not subjecta about, which 
much can be written for publication at present, though thero 
is reason to suppose that it may not be very long before at 
any rate some applications of one or two of them come to be 
Known to the world at large: but it may, perhaps, be possible 


without transgrersing the limita of the ble, to give ao 
much of un idea of them as shall be sufficient to ahow in out- 
line how certain phenomena are performed. All who have 


much experience of spiritualistic stances at which physical 
phenomena are produced must at one time or another have seen 
evidence of the employment of practically resistless force in, 
for example, the instant movement of enormous weights, and 
soon; and if of a scientific turn of mind, they may perhaps 
have wondered whence this force was obtained, and what was 
the leverage employed. Ав usual, in connection with astral 

enomens, there are several waya in which such work ray 
уе Бева done, but it will be enough for the moment to hint 
at four. 


THE ETHER. 


Firat, there are great etheric currents constant! 
over the surface of the earth from pole to pole in 
makes their power as irresistible as that of the rising tide ; 
and there аге mothods by which this stupendous force may be 
safely utilized, though unskilful attempts to control it would 
be fraught with frightful danger. Secondly, there is what can 
beat be described as an etherio pressure, somowhat correspond- 
ing io, though immensely greater than, the atmospheric 
pressure. In ordinary life we are as little conscious of one of 
these pressures a» wo are of the other, but nevertheless they 
both exist, and if science wore able to exhaust the ether from a 


BORDERLAND. 


it can exhaust the air, the one could be proved tLe aide of в locked box, во that what is commonly called ** the 
y as the other. Thedifficulty of doing that lies inthe ^ passage of matter through matter" is seen, when properly 
fact that matter in the etheric condition freely interpcnetrates — mnderstood, to Lo as simp'eas the passage of water trough а 
matter in all states below it, во that there is as yet no means sieve, or of a gas through a liquid in some chemical experi- 
within the knowledge of our physicists by which ару given ment. 

body of ether can ЕА isolated “from the rest. Practical MATENTALISATION. 
Occultism, however, teaches how this can be done, and thus E 

the tremendous force of ctberic pressure can be brought into Since it is possib:e ћу an alteration of vibrations (о change 
play. Thirdly, there is a vast store of potential energy lying matter from the solid to the etheric condition, it will be com- 
dormant in matter while in these higher states, and by piede that it iy also porsible to reverse the procesa and to 


ghanging ion of the matter some of this may be bring ethereal matter into the solid state. As the one process 
liberat: Milized, somewhat as latent energy in the form — explaios the phenomenon of disintegrati n, во does the other 
of beat may be liberated by a change in the condition of visible that of materialisation ; and just as in the former ense continued 
matter. effort of will is necessary to prevent the object from resuming 

SYMPATHETIC VIBRATION, its original form, in ‘exactly the взше way in the latter 


phenomenon a continued effort is necessary to prevent the 
materialised matter from relipsing into the etheric condition. 
In the materislisstions seen at an ordinary suc 
matter as may be required is borrowed as fer ав possible from 
the medium's Linga Sarira—an opera ion which is prejudicial 
to his bealtb, and ио undesirable in various other and 
this explains the fact that the materialised form is usuall; 
strictly confined to the immediate neigh! ourhood of the medium 
and ів subject to wn attra which is constantly drawing it 
back to tbe body fiom which it came, во that if kept away 
from the medium too long the figure collapser, and the matter 
which composed it, returning to the etheric condition, rushes 
back instantly to ita source. 


taken from the ph; 
rather than eluci 
never be more th 


WHY DARKNESS 18 REQUIRED. 
The reaton phy tho boing directing a sence find it easier to 
1 Ө inteceified b operate in darkness or in very subdued Jight will now be mani- 
знада ү erp уре мү ned by етеу Yast, pince Мес power would undally Ya ineufürient to hold 
panned, han the whole structure would By to pieces. “With together a materialised form or even a "apirit hand " for more 


spirit 
imd à hey аш a very few seconds amidst the intense vibrations set: u 
Papers жт esd nur стае а they by brilliant light. The Aebituét of siencc will по doubt have 


one who knows exactly at what rate to start his vibrationa— noticed that materialisations are of three kinds :—Firat, those 
knows, so to speak, the keynote of the class of matter he wishes юр. m алара рд е uM pO nn whieh, ED. 
t 'ect—eh: Ле b: iy visible but not tangible; ат , those м. аге visible 
Mie отда vade Mensa en hee T To the first kind, which is much the most 


the matter with which we are dealing is fur less inert, and so — TOOm. and the vocal ог the * x 
when called into action by these sympathetic vibrationsit adds proceeds. In this case, an order of matter is being used which 
its own living force to the original impulse, which may thus be Сап neither reflect nor obstruct light, but which is capable 
multiplied many-fold ; and then by further rhythmic repetition under cerfain conditiuns of stting up vibrations in the atmo- 
of the original impulse, ав in the case of the soldiers marching ^ "phere which affect us аз sound. 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A variation of {bis class із that kind of partial materialisation 
which, though incapable of reflecting any light that wo can вее, 
is yet able to affect some of the ultra-violet rays, and can there- 
fore make a more or lees definite impression upon the camera, 
and so provide us with what are known a wapisit-photograpba.” 
When there is not muficient power available to produce a per- 
SPELLS OF DISINTEGRATION. fect materialisation we sometimes get the vaporous-looking 


tea die me luce their results ferm which constitutes our second clues, and in such а case the 
by а gî Pepe he Fest  "'epirite" usually warn their siters that the forma which 

n of certain sounde, also depend for their efficacy upon thie SPPeer must not be touched. In the rarer cate of a full 

action of sympathetic vibration. The phenomenon of disinte- ™éterialization thore is sufficient power to hold together, at 

tran is тау t ought aout by Ве eim af extremely lena for а few moments, a form which cen be both меп and 

rapid vibrations, which overcome the cobesion of the molecules hed. rE 

of the object operated upon. A all higher rate of vibrations When an Adept or pupil fnda Жюри As Ey ERN. 

of a somewhat different type will separate these molecules into {0 materislie his Muyüvirüpa or his astral body, he does nor 

their constituent atoms. A body reduced by these means to ‘TW upon either his own Ling Ssrira or any one else's, since 

the etherio oondition can be moved by ап asiral current from Һе has been taught how to extract the mattor which he requires 

опе place to another with very great rapidity ; and the moment directly from the astral light or even from the Akasa. 

that the force which hus been exerted to put it into that con- 

dition is withdrawn it will be forced by the etheric pressure to REDUELICATION, 

resume ita original form. It is in this way that objects ате Another phenomenon closely connected with thia part of the 

cometimes brought almost instantaneously from great dis subject is that of reduplication, which is produced by simply 

gre 

tances at spiritualiatio séances, and it is obvious that when dis- the astral light в perfect mental image of the object 

integrated they could be passed with perfeot ease through any ied, nnd then gathering about that mould the necessary 

solid substance, such, for example, as the wall of а house or matter. Of course for this purpose it is necessary that 


"— 


THE ASTRAL PLANE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


every particle, interior as well as exterior, of the object to be 
duplicated should be held mocurately in view simultaneously, 
АО. consequently the phenomenon la ane which requises cot’ 
siderable power of concentration to perform. Persons unable 
to reduce the matter required directly from the astral light 
have sometimes borrowed it from the material of the original 
article, which in this care would be correspondingly reduced 
in weight. 
PRECIPITATION, 
Wo rend а good deal in. Theoro 


precipitation of letters or pictures. thing 
Fine, may be obtained ia several An Adept atop to 
communicate with some one might place a sbeet of paper before 


him, form an image of the writing which he wished to appear 
upon it, and draw from the astral light the matter wherowith 
tool 


time, is much more frequently adopted, ia to impress tha whole 
substance of the letter on the mind of some pupil, and leave 


him todo the mechanical work of precipitation, That pupil 
Тош then take his sheet of paper and, imagining he saw 
letter written thereon in his Master's hand, would proceed to 
objectif the writing as before described. If ho found it difficult 
to perform simultaneously the two operations of drawing his 
material from the astral Tj 


gb and precipitating the writing 
оп the paper, he might have éither ordinary ink or а smal 

quantity of coloured powder on tho table beside him, whicb, 
Being already physical matter, could be drawn upon more 
readily 


INSTANTANEOUS LETTER WRITING. 


14 іа of course obvious that the posseasion of this power 
would be а very dangerous weapon in the hands of ап un- 
an. 


person, since it is just aa easy to imitate one man's 
ing as another's, and it would be impossible to detect 
y ordinary means a forgery committed in this manner. 
A pupil definitely connected with any Master has always an 
infallible test bj which he kaows whother an mersage really 
‘emanates from that Master or not, but for others the proof of 
its origin must always lie во1-1у in the contenta of the letter 
and the spirit breathing through it, as the handwriting, how- 
‘ever cleverly imitated, is of absolutely no value as evidence. 
A popil new to the work of precipitation would probably be 
able to image only a few words ata time, and would, there- 
fore, get on hardly more rapidly then if he wrote his letter in 
the ordinary way, but a more experienced individual who could 
visualise a whole page or perhaps the entire letter at once would 
get throogh his work with greater facility, It is in this man- 
mer that quite long letters are sometimes produced in a fow 
seconda at n séance. 


HOW PICTURES ARE PRODUCED. 


"When а picturo has to be precipitated the method is pre- 
cively the same, sept that here itis absolutely necessary that 
the entire scene should be visualised at once, and if many colours 
аге required there is of course the additional complication of 
manufacturing them, keeping them separate, and reproducin 
scourately the exact tints of the scene {0 be адел d 
Evidently there is scope here for the exercise of the artistic 
faculty, and it must not be supposed that every inhabitant of 
the astral plane could by this method produce an equally good 
picture; а man who bad been в great artist in life, and had 
therefore learnt how to seo and what to look for, would cer- 
tainly be very much more succossful than the ordinary 


i ^ person 
} be айр! precipitation when on the astral plane after 


SLATE-WRITING, 


"The slate-writing, for the production of which under test 
‘conditions some of the greatest mediums have been so famous, 
‘in sometime» produced by precipitation, though more frequently 
the fragment of pencil enclosed between the slates is guided by 
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spirit band, of which only just the tiny points sufficient to 
grasp it are materialised. 


LEVITATION. 


An ocourrence which occasionally taker place at stances, and 
more frequently among eastern Үр, it what 
tion—that is, the floating of a human body in the 
doubt when this takes place in the case of а mediam, he is 
often simply upborne by “spirit hands,” but there ie another 
and more scientiic method of accomplishing this feat. which ia 
ув used in the East, and occasionally here also. Ocoult 
ainted with a means of neutralising or oven еп. 


ico ia 
tirel EN the attraction of gravity, and it isobvious that 
by the judicious ше of this power all the phenomena of levita- 
tion may bo easily produced. 

SPIRIT LIGHTS. 

With the knowledge of the forces of nature which tho ro 
souroes of the astral plane place at the command of ilsinbabi- 
tants the production of what are called “spirit lights" іва very 
easy matter, whether they be of the mildly phosphorescent or 
the dazzling electrical variety, or those curious dancing globules 

to which а certain class of fire elementals eo readily 


thinnest layer of ethereal sul 
во manipulated ал to be absolutely impervious to heat, and 
when the hand of а medium or sittor is covered with this he 
may pick up burning coel or red-hot iron with perfect safety. 


THE TRANSMUTATION OF METALS. 


Most of the occurrences of the séance-room have now been 
referred to, but there are one or two of the rarer omens 
of the outer world whieh must not be left quite without men- 
tion in our list. The transmutation of metala із commonly 
sup] Ќо be в паге dream of the Medieval alchemists, and 
no doubt in most cases the description of the phenomenon was 
merely а symbol of the purification of the soul; yet thore 
seems to be some evidence that it was really accomplished by 
them on several oocasions, and there are petty magicians in the 
East who profess to do it under teat litions even now. Ве 
that as it may, it isevident that since the ultimate atom is опе 
and the ваше in all substances, and it is only the methods of 
ita combination that differ, any one who possessed the power of 
reducing a piece of metal to the atomio condition of re- 
arranging its atoms in some other form would have no diffl- 
culty in effooting transmutation to any extent that he wished. 

REPERCUSSION. 

"The principle of sympathetic vibration mentioned above also 
provides the explanation of that strange and little-known phe- 
nomenon E ion, by means of which any їп) 

called reperoussion, by f which any injury 
done to, or any mark made upon, the astral body in the course 
of its Leer rid be reproduced in the physical body. We 
find truces of this in some of the evidence given at for 
witchcraft in the Middle Ages, in which it is not infrequently 
stated that some wound given to the witoh when in the form 
of а dog ога wolf was found to have appeared in the corre- 
sponding part of her human body. The same strange law has 
sometimes led to an entirely unjust accusation of fraud against 
а medium, beccuse, for example, some colouring’ matter rubbed 
upon the hani of a materialised “spirit” was afterwards found 
upon his hand—the explanation being that in that case, as ao 
o'ten happens, the «рий was simply the medium'a astral 
body forced by tho guiding influences to take some form other 
than its own. In fact the astral and physical bodies aru во 
intimately connected that it is impossible to touoh the keynots 
of one without immediately setting up exactly correspoadwg 
vibrations in the other. 


YIII.—WHAT I THINK OF THEOSOPHY AND THEOSOPHISTS. 


BUMMING UP. 


BY FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 


— 


A Latter to the Еійоғ of BORDERLAND. 


Dean 518, Тат living in a small town located in a corner 
of the Austrian Alpe, where I seldom see one of the English 
newspapers, and I know, therefore, very little in regard to 
the interest which the public in England take concerning 
the storm in a tea-kettle going on within the ranks of the 
Theosophical Society ; nor do I care much to meddle with. 
it to a great extent, for I believe that life ia too short and 
too valuable to waste much of it with threshing mere straw, 
and with worthless disputations. However, having re- 
ceived, through the kindness of a friend, a couple of copies 
of BoxDERLAND, and finding my name frequently men- 
tioned therein, I feel called upon ома рта few remarks, 
hoping that they may be instructive and amusing to some 
of your readers. 

THE POINT OF VIEW. 

First of all, allow me to preface my communication Li 
saying that I have no personal interest in this matter. 
worship no person, and hate none; I have no one to 
preise, and none to condemn. I regard the personal 
attributes of а human being, hia instincta, tendencies, intel- 


lere- 


mastery the power of wisdom. 

fore, instead of blaming and villying each other, we ought 
ling and overcoming our 

faults "The objects of Theosophy is not to manufacture a 

god out of the personal self, but to aid the divinity in man 


manifest ite er and wisdom ; and this can be done, 
not by st ing the sense of self and developing 

otism, but by rising superior to self, through the power 
of unselfish love, recognising the supremacy of the 
eternal spirit over matter and form. 


© But I must begin at the beginning. 


WHERE 18 THEOSOPHY 1 

“Theosophy ’’ means “divine wisdom,” and wisdom is 
the realisation of truth. 1 have always been of a sceptical 
turn of mind; but, nevertheless, desirous of ША 
the rath in whatever eyetem 4 was to be found, Gnd, 
having become deeply impressed with the profundity of 
thought and the exalted ideas contained in the writings of 
Н. P. Blavatsky, I went to India in the year 1883, on 
invitation of Colonel Olcott, for the pu of finding the 
way to the attainment of wisdom ; for where could an; y 
expect to find it if not at the “headquarters of divine 
wisdom” (theoeophia) itself. 

DIFFICULTIES OP THE SEARCH. 

I have never Med that voyage. Ву the aid of 
Н.Р. Blavataky, I found the Mastiog Poca? ; but as to the 
individuale who at that time constituted the Theosophical 
Society," I did not find many who were already divinely 
wise, ‘There were some very good, unselfish and intelli- 

ent men, but also a great many deluded ones, fanatics aud 
iere, people whose brains were haunted by a sickly 


myeticiam, some suffering from vanity and conceit, some 
“meaning well,” but, in spite of their good intentions, 
making one blunder after another, and perhaps the mnjority 
seeking not the truth itself, but personal salvation, the 
fulfilment of personal desires, the gratification of personal 
scientific curiosity, the acquisition of personal excellencies, 
by which they might have their own pereonal ambition 


or vanity gratified. All that my esteemed friend, St. 
George Lane-Fox, said in regard to myself in the April 
number of BorDERLAND I am willing to endorse and 
subscribe, Ido not claim to be better than others, and I 


do not doubt that there were some members of the Theo- 
sophical Society who knew more than I; but I also knew 
that in some things I had more experience than some of 
the others, and for this reason I did not resign my member- 
ship in the ا‎ Society, in spite of kil the petty 
annoyances to which I was submitted, owing to the jealousy 
of some of the Hindus, and the ignorance of some of the 
Europeans ; but believing that I night do some good by 
remaining with them, I did not consider it the proper way 
to begin my treatment of those whom I considered my 
patients by running away from the hospital, and leaving 
the sick to themselves. 


THE TALKING IMAGE OF URUR. 


My adventures at Adyar have been graphically described 
in my “Talking Image of Urur” (alluded to in BORDER- 
LAND), and the adventures described therein are all essen- 
tially true, I myself being the hero and making fun at my 
own ; only the events told in that story are some- 
times a little e: las may be properly done in а 
novel, so as to е the lessons more tic, and to pro- 
duce a more lasting impression on the mind of the reader. 
This story caused a i, deal of amusement to Н, P. 
Blavatsky, who published it in Lucifer, and she frequently 
wrote to me in regard to it, aa she received the manuscript 
of the succeeding chapters, In fact the story called forth 
a series of letters from Н, Р. Віауаізку to me, which are 
very instructive, and will soon be published in the Path, 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF HUMAN NATURE. 
That which ailed the majority of the would-be theoeo- 
hists at Adyar was, that they were not able to grasp the 

Fundamental idea upon which the “ Theosophical Society” 
rests, and which ia held up in article І. of its constitution ; 
namely, the “ Universal Brotherhood of all Souls”; in 
other words “divine,” that is to say infinite, unlimited, 
unselfish, eternal and immortal love, such as results from 
the ition of all beings being fundamentally and 
essentially one, differing from each other not in 'd to 
their essence and origin, but only in regard to the attributes 
of their natures, which are the outcome of each one’s indi- 
vidual Karma. The incapacity of some of the members 
and leaders of the Theosophical Society has been the cause 
of all the trouble in the Theosophical Society from the 
time that it began to grow up to this present hour; and 
if these members of the Theosophical оону did not under- 
stand this great truth which Н, P. Blava! taught, it wes 
not the fault of Н. P. Blavatsky, but the fault of the in- 
capacity of those who were not able to grasp it. These 
members had all been human beings before they ш plied 
for membership in the Theosophical Society ; the c 
of a diploma did not change their human nature ; and as 
long as folly and selfehnese are predominating power 
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among humanity, they will necessarily occupy а predomi- 
nant place in every society, be it called “theosophical” or 
otherwise. 

THE REAL И.Р, B. 

A great deal of paper and yan "s ink has been, and is 

Бен wasted by the friends of E I Бика, pe as 

er enemies, in disputing about her personal qualities, 
and nevertheless this hole subject has nothing whatever 
to do with Theosophy, and is not an object of the Theoso- 
phical Society; on the contrary, по one can properly be 
called а  Theosophist"" unless he realises that the person- 
ality, with its personal virtues and personal vices, which 
all belong to the illusion of self, is illusive and imperma- 
nent, and that there is nothing of any permanent value in 
man, except that which is ent, divine, and immortal 
in him, and whieh is above and beyond his self-delusion, 
self-conceit, self-righteousness, etc., belonging not to his 
mortal body nor to his earthly mind, but to the spiritual 
and divine principle, striving for manifestation and expres- 
sion through the mental and physical organism that con- 
stitutes his terrestrial personality. It is not the candlestick 
bat the flame of the candle that gives light ; not the bottle 
but the wine contained therein which intoxicates. Those 
who seek only Н. P. Blavateky may be interested in her 
personal traite, but to the seeker for truth, only the truth 
that was revealed to her is of апу importance ; her personal 
idiosyncrasies are of no more interest to him than would 
be the information of her chambermaid in regard to the 
clothes ghe wore. 

If H. P. Blavatsky had been a learned woman, full of her 
own theories and adopted opinions, she would have been 
entirely unfit to fall her mimion, which war to communia 
cate to her disciples the teachings of her teachera, the 
adepta, All that she needed for that рш was the 
organization required for receiving the mental impressions 
by means of which the instruction took place; the power 
to understand those téachings, and the faculty to give ех] 
sion to them in a proper form. The adulation of Н.Р, 
Blavatsky by her worshippers was as foolish as the attacks 
of her enemies, She was an exceedingly talented and very 
good woman, but with a great many faults; but the follower 
of wisdom has nothing to do with her virtues nor with her 
vices (if any) ; all that concerns him is the truth contained 
in the teachings coming through her. This truth is first 
of all to be understood, and afterwards it may be proved ; 
‘but when it is once understood, it will invariably be found 
to be self-evident and to require no further proof. As to 
БР оссо phenomena, they ero ‘never inten dad £o parvo Ra 
а test for the truth of her teachings, nor could any pheno- 
mena ever prove a truth beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Such phenomena, whether “ genuine" or * false” (which 
means whether they originate in the way they are supposed 
to originate, or in some other way), are always ше; 
they serve at best to attract attention, and this they do, be 
they spurious or not. 


MAHATMA LETTERS. 


I have been in almost daily intercourse with Н. P. 
Blavatsky for about two years, but I never saw her pro- 
duce an occult phenomena for the purpose of giving & 
''test" I have received quite a number ‘of “occult let- 
ters" supposed to come from Mahatmas, and I received 
them even while Н. B. Blavatsky was in Europe; but these 
letters did not have the purpose of astonishing me, but to 

ive me the information which I wanted. The writing of a 
fatter is generally not done for the pur poes af proving that 
the writer can write, or that he can send a letter, but for the 
purpoee of communicating ideas when they cannot be com- 
municated directly by words or, still more directly, by mental 
impression, Thia is just that which the critics of these 


phenomena never could see. It is very реи, however, 
that the occurrence of euch phenomena that would astonish 
the ignorant was as necessary as the ringing of belle is 
necessary to call le's attention to worship ; for if H. B. 
Blavataky's teachings, or, to more correct the 
teachings given through ‘her, been left entirely to 
become known by their intrinsic merit, it would have taken 
perhaps hun of years before the world would have 
paid any attention to them, and they would have probably 
temained the exclusive property of а few. These pheno- 
mena are not theosophy, no more than the ringing of church 
bells is religion, or the advertisement of a theatrical per- 
formance the performance itself, 


THEOSOPHICAL TOMPOOLERY. 

The occult phenomena which I witnessed had nothing 
incredible or astonishing or repulsive for ше; but I was 
very much astonished at the incredible amount of tomfoolery 
thal was mixed up in India with the propagation of those 
high and exalted teachings, and it is this profanation and 
valgarization of truths considered sacred which I found 
repulsive, and which I tried to eatirize in my “Talking 

mage of Urur." This tomfoolery was due partly to the 

пете spirit of the majority of the Indian members of the 
Theosophical Society, snd рану ta the excemive zeal of 
Colonel Olcott. ‘There was a great deal of show and beat- 
ing of drams and blowing of horns, bombast and playing 
soldiers, “presidential orders," “ Subba Prow medals" to 
tickle personal vanity, blue paper elephante, decorations, 

rocesaions, tom-toms, and "tamasha." In this way the 
Trecsophical Society attracted to its ranks a great many 
superficial minds and lovers of play, and it is these elements 
that kept, and still keeps, many serions thinkers away from 
joining the Theosophical Society, as they do not wish to be 
found in such company owing to their own admiration of 
self, 

For all that, I do not blame Colonel Olcott. His mission 
was to oi a society extending all over the world, 
and there is probably no man who could have fulfilled that 
mission so well If he had been leas credulous, he would 
have been less enthusiastic ; if he had been more dignified 
and in ion of more tact, he would have been more 
reserved. It ia the fanatics who give the impulse to great 
movements, and even if they overshoot the mark, they do 
much better service than those who remain idle, wrapped up 
in their own dignity. A magnet has two poles and each thing 
two sides; excellent qualities are often found bound up 
With great faults. If we diamisga good servant on account 
of his faults, we not only get rid of his faults, but also lose 
his good services. I know of no man who would have been 
to well adapted to help the birth and growth of such a 
society. It is true that in gathering во much, he gathered 
a great desl of worthless material; but on the " Day of 
Judgment," which means the day on which the possession 
of & true understanding will necessary to make one 
desire to remain any 1 а member of the Theosophical 
Society, and to enter with the ““ elected '' few the temple 
of wisdom, the dross will depart and return to their leaders 
and dogmas, the blind following the blind. 


THE C)MING TO JUDGMENT, 

This Day of Judgment seems to have come at [мен 
and some great stars may fall. Not that they will be ex- 
pelled by anybody, nor asked to resign; but their own 
mental blindness will exclude them from seeing the light. 
‘There are many and virtuous men and women, who 
for all their admirable qualities have no real knowledge ; 
bat only accept a truth on the strength of some accepted 
anthority. They believe, for instance, the doctrine of re- 
incarnation, not because they have awakened to that state of 
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spiritual consciousness, in which the spirit of man beholds 
and remembers the various forms in which he has become 
manifest on his way to his present stage of evolution ; but 
they believe it to be true, because this or that person whom 
they believe respectable and entitled to credibility, has said 
that it was true, or they assume it to be probably true, owing 
to the apparent soundness of the arguments supporting such 
а theory. All this is very good and recommendable. In 
the absence of real knowledge, such as results from one's 
own experience, we must be satisfied with arguments, 
theories, supposition; aupported by external proofs ; but it 
is not theosophy, it is not the direct possession of truth. 


TRUTH OR SELF. 


‘This possession of truth cannot be obtained by any man 
who clings to the delusion of “self,'' for the truth is one, 
and cannot be divided or appropriated by any person 
exclusively, however well-meaning and self-righteous he 
may be. He who desires to possess eternal truth must 
give up the delusion of self, and enter into the spirit of 
truth, This is the great final lesson, taught by all great 
religione, by the doctrine of Nirana, which means the 
entering into all consciousness, as well as by the sacrifice 
on Mount Calvary, the symbol of entering into Divinity by 
sacrificing self for humanity. This self-sacrifice is not a 
merely external one, such as consists in doing benevolent 
actiona with a feeling of personal superiority, or doing 
favours to others with an air of condescension ; but it con- 
sists in the inward abandonment of all that originates from 
the idea of self and exclusiveness, the true self-ascrifice in 
which no loss of self is experienced or regretted, and which 
results from the recognition of the unity of all being 
through the power of divine use unlimited) love. 
(See Article І. of the Constitution of the Theosophical 
Society.) 

"WHAT THEOSOPHY 18. 


Theosophy, in its proper sense, does, therefore, not con- 
sist in making fine speeches, working upon people's 
imagination, or stirring up their emotions, nor in doing 
charitable acts with a view of advancing one e personal pro- 
gress, nor in knowing a great many theories in regard to 


that doctrine on the strength of the credibility of a witness ; 
Dut it consists in partaking in the Divine wisdom of God, 
by becoming united with Him in His Divine love, where 
al sense of self, all personal attributes, all sclf-righteous- 
ness, self-morality, and conventionalism disappears. Those 
who cannot free themselves from the idea of “self,” may for 
allthat be very good and moral and virtuous people; they may 
be very learned, eloquent speakers andadmirable actors ; they 
may imagine themselves to be in ion of truth, and 
others may cling to them as their leaders ; but still they are 
not real theosophists, because a theosopbist means an in- 
dividual who haa sacrificed hia pecwonshity and entered into 
3iov-rojía, the wisdom of God. Such persons, still in the 
clutches of self, may do a great deal of good у rode 
ing the doctrines they have learned from H. P. шуаш 
but not being truly theosophists, and having no real, 
spiritual self-knowlege, to apply the term '' theosophy " to 
their aystem is a misapplication ; nor is it the object of the 
Masters to atart a new весі or a new creed, or to convert 
ple from one set of opinions to another set of theories ; 
{шо indicate to them the way, how each may establish 
conditions under which this awakening may take place 
through the power and influence of the holy spirit of trath. 


THE MAHATMAS, 
‘This brings us to another point, which is very much 


metaphysics and cecult Science, nor in Uelieving this ur - 
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misunderstood inside and outside of the Theosopbical 
Society, namely, the ** Mahatmas.” 

The light of divine wisdom radiates from the soul of the 
universe, and the spiritual soul of the universe means the 
sum of all great souls and spiritual intelligences that have 
attained to the direct recognition of eternal truth ; be the 
incarnated in still living human forms, саро 


hatmas, but know nothing of the spirit of wisdom 
that is manifested through them. 

This is the key to the many misunderstandings in regard. 
to Н. Р. Blavatsky and the Theosophical Society, and the 
cause why Theosophy is turned into theosophical tomfoolery 
when it comes into contact with the fool, be he inside or 
outside of the Theosophical Society. 


THE WISE MAN, 


Theosophy is not а matter of belief, nor a theory, пога 
thing of the imagination, but a living power, to which no 
one cau be ML peg ” or "*converted," but which one 
must possess, The way to arrive at it is not only the deve- 
lopment of the intellect, but the elevation and the expan- 
sion of the soul, by which the mental horizon becomes 
widened, aud divine love becomes a power which embraces 
the all of existence. s power of divine love is that 
which binde together not only God and man, but also the 
Master and his disciple. The disciple may have many 
imperfections, if he has only one thing in abundance, 
namely, unselfish love, Therefore, the masters do not 
select their disciples according to the degree of their self- 
righteousness, or according to the amount of their learning 
and cleverness, or according to their social position, good 
manners or worldly ions; but according to the 
degree of unselfishness und divine love, which alone fits 
them for the reception of eternal truth. To such the 
masters will send the influence of their thoughts, and aid 
them in the attainment of spiritual perception of truth, 
while those who are not qualified for the reception of truth 
will remain in the realm of opinion, and liable to  con- 
tinual change of system and change of mind; but eternal 
truth is not subject to change; it is uncreated and іш- 
mortal, and those who rise to it and embrace it with their 
hole heart will be immortal in it—FRANZ HARTMANN. 


Haters (ACBTRIA), May let, 1895. 
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IX.—ASTROLOCY. 


D з 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A BELIEVER. 


STROLOGY is one of the most ancient, most univereal, 
and moet fascinating of all occult studies, It is at 
the eame time to the man in the street one of the 

most abeurd and most idiotic of all conceivable aupersti- 
tions. The фазу of knowing the exact moment when 
the new-born child breathes, the probability of error in the 
watches and clocks, and the not less certain mistakes due 
to lack of obeervation at the moment, when the household 
is necessarily out of its usual order, are sources of error, 
which to ordinary people seem quite sufficient to vitiate 
any of the confident predictions which the astrologers make 
from the aspect of the heavens at the moment of birth. To 
begin with, an immense number of people have no idea as 
to what hour or minute they were born. Most men can 
remember their birthdays, but few can remember whether 
they were born morning, noon, or night. This uncertainty 
severely handicaps an astrologer, even if his science were 
all that he claims for it, On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that millions upon millions of 
human ор, many respects as intelligent, and often 
more philosophic, than ourselves coneult their astrologers 
ав regularly as a Briton consults his Bradshaw. To 
Asiatics generally au astrologer is as indispensable a per- 
sonage as a policeman, and this very day millions of house- 
holders in Further Asia will conduct bargains, eng: 
са, abd талпа Ише, families. in aseurdance. with 
advice which they receive from the experts who study the 
stara. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF IIORARY ASTROLOOY, 


Something may be said.in favour of the hypothesia that 
the position of the planets at the moment of birth in some 
mysterious way indicate the influences which are likely to 
affect the welfare of the new-born babe, The action of the 
moon on the tide is a popalar instance of planetary influ- 
ence. Buteven the most tolerant, not tosay gullible, mor- 
tal who has accepted without question the lity ol 
drawing a horoscope foretelling the events of life from the 
position of the planets at the moment of birth feels that he 
must draw a line when he is asked to acceptthe doctrine of 
horary astrology. To put your hand into a lucky bag and 
draw out a number by chance, and to decide one way or 
another according to a number so extracted, seems quite as 
reasonable as to seek for guidance in any important decision 
by the anawer which an astrologer gives to you from the posi- 
tion of the stars at the moment when you asked bim the 
queation. For instance, a man is about toask a woman to he 
his wife. He telegraphs to an astrologer at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, “Shall 1 propose 1"? Thereupon the horary astro- 
loger consulte the stara, sees how the planets are situated at 
the moment when the inquiry reached him, and advises ac- 
“cordingly. But any one of а thousand accidents might 
delay that telegram for ten minutes to half an hour or an 
hour, or the aati r might be from home and not receive 
it until the next day. All this would affect the answer 
to the question, and the fate of the projected marriage 
would depend upon the moment when the astrologer 
opened the letter and read the question, Could anythin 
more akin to midsummer madness be imagined by mort 
man! Yet there is no doubt that on many occasioni I 
can testify by personal experiment, the astrologer will give 
you very shrewd advice upon a eulject on which he knows 


nothing, having no other aid than the position of the stars 
when your inquiry came to hand. My investigations into 
this field has, however, been extremely fragmentary, and 1 
could not say that the results I have obtained so far either 
one way or the other justify the drawing of any conclusions 
beyond the very familiar and trite observation that there 
seems to be something in it. 


£2,000 WORTI OF HOROSCOPES. 

Last quarter, however, I had the pleasure of meeting а 
vigorous, enterprising young north countryman who was 
managing a very large business in the City of London, He 
ia в shrewd business man, full of energy, and in a fair way 
to make his fortune. He told me that in the last six yeare 
he had spent over two thousand pounds in paying astro- 
logers to advise him according to the principles of horary 
astrology, and that he did not think that any money 
which he had invested had been better spent. The best. 
proof of this is that he is going on spending money, and 
gives constant employment to one astrologer, no other than 
our contributor, Mr. Richard Bland, of Hull, in advising 
him on all hia affairs. Mr. Bland prepares for bim what шау 
be called the voice of the stars, for the governinent of his 
life and business relations for each hour of every day in 
the year. My merchant, possibly, seeing some incredulity 
in my face, produced from his pocket hall-a-dozen sheets 
of notepaper, each one of which was full of the astrological 
zuide for one day. In this sketch is duly set forth what 

ours are fortunate and what unfortunate for this, that aud. 
the other object. The hours are specified when there ie the 
greatest danger of loss of money, when the health is 
imperilled, or when accidents are to be guarded against. 


THE VOICE OF MARS FROM DAY TO DAY. 

Every day of the 365 which make up the year has its 
own particular astrological chart and daily guide. 

“ And do you consult this i" I asked. 

“Certainly,” said he; “I would never take any im- 
portant step, or make any long journey, or enter into any 
contract, without first seeing which was the moat propitioua 
day and hour on which to act. If I were on the point of 
engaging a clerk, for instance, at any hour of the day when 
the influences point to loss or dishonesty, 1 would certainly 
not engage him, but postpone the engayement to some 
more auspicious time. Lam constantly acting on the hints 
thus given, and always to my own profit. Тике, for 
instance, the question of danger to health. By carefully 
noting these astrological warnings you are able to minimise 
the evils which might overtake you. For instance, on а 
certain hour and day I might be threatened with a fatal 
coll; by taking necessary precautions to avoid undue 
exposure, this fatal cold may be reduced to a passing chill. 
But for these warnings, many a time I would have fallen 
into great difficulties. As it is, I have succeeded mar- 
vellously in escaping threatened dangers.” 


DECIDING BY THE STARS, 
" But do you mean that in your business transactions 
D are guided Vy what you conceive to be the verdict of 
jorary astroli a 
* Well said he, «1 cannot give you а better proof than 
this [left my old place of business, and came up to town. 
to take charge of extensive stores, of which you know I am 
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atthe head. I made this great change in my life abso- 
lutely im obedience to the voice of the stars. АП my 
iriends were against it, nnd ap) ces were against it, 
but the stars said ‘Go ahead,’ and said it with such per- 
sistence every time they were asked, that I have gone 
ahead. Here I am, and here I will remain. So far it is 
justifying my astrologer. But I had not to wait for this 
Justification.” Even when making the contract by which I 
took over this business I had the best possible evidence of” 
the value of astrology. When I first asked whether or not 
I should come up to the City, I received the anawer ' Yes, 
but the arrangement which you propose is not зо good as it 
might be—wait, Again I asked, and again was told that 
I sliould come up, but that the contract was not as good as 
1 might have it if I wished, I bad been fairly satisfied with 
the contract, and had not proposed to make better terms, 
Dut thus being encouraged by the atara, I struck in, an 
found, to my delight, that the terms of the contract could 
Le amended in my favour. They were amended accordingly, 
and I once more asked the advice of my astrologer. Again 
came the answer, ^ It is better, but not good enough—try 
again” I was rather reluctant to do во, thinking that 
had made аз ood terms as 1 could in reason ask, but the 
nstrological indications were so clear that I made one more 
attempt, and, to my surprise, І once more succeeded in 
readjusting the terms in my favour. Then again I con- 
sulted the stars, which advised me to close, which I did.” 


SIX YEARS WITHOUT ONE MISTAKE, 


“But do you mean ty tell me that in the buying of 
gonds an] the engaging of servants you-always consult the 
stara 1? 

“Yea,” he replied, ^I am constantly consulting Mr. 
Bland either by letter or by telegram. I would not dream 
of taking any important step in life without consulting 
him. I have done во for six years, and I cannot say that 
1 have ever known him make a mistake." 

* Well," I remarked, "that is а very strong thing to 
say,” 

“It is n strong thing to вау, but it ia true, If I lave 
prospered at all it is bees have been able to act in 
accordance with the of the universe as they are 
тете by the stars instead of butting my head agninst 

еш." 


5 


NOW IT ALL BEGAN. 


“How did you first begin to take an intereat in astro- 
logy 1" I asked. 

“Some eoven or eight pears ago I was in Manchester, and 
саме upon a paragraph in the papers eaying that Mr. 
Gretton, Base's partner, had owed his fortune to the advice 
of а north-country astrologer. It is some time ago now, 
Some grain ships, whose cargoes had been damaged by the 
вед, bad to be sold before they entered the port of Liver- 
pool. Mr. Gretton was disposed to buy, and consulted а 
erystal-gazer and astrologer ns to what course he should 

ke. ‘The answer was that he should buy, and that he 
to the original value of the un- 
damaged cargo. Mr, Gretton acted on thisadvice. He soon 
distanced all competitors and the cargoes became his, On 
examination, for the cargoes were sold like a pig in a poke, 
it was found that beyond a layer of grain at the top the 
cargo was practically undamaged. This, so ran the legend 
iu the paper, was the beginning of Mr. Grettou's good for- 
tune, Ever since then he had borne in mind the services 
which the stars had rendered him in the old days. The 
paragraph struck my attention, and I began to make in- 
quiriea, I went to see a crystal gazer and astrologer. 


take. 
might bid almost n 
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SOMETHING IN IT, 


I saw quite enough to convince me that there was some- 
thing init, Т heard deoa good many things concerning Mr. 
Gretton, which may be true or may be falee, but were told 
me by men who believed them, One was, I remember, that 
astrology had been invaluable to bim on the turf, predicting 
good success even before he owned a racehorse, and indi- 
cating which horses were likely to pass the sinning pot 
first. My tastes did not run in the direction of horse- 
racing, but it seemed to me that any person who patiently 
and industriously studied astrology might get valuable 

‘ints for the conduct of his own business. It was in this 
way that I became acquainted with Мг, Bland, but before’ 
meeting bim T went to a Manchester astrologer and offered 
him a large suni of mouey if he would teach me his secret. 
The man, who was in poor circumstances, refused. This 

iqued me rather aud I started to etudy the science myself. 
Tora studied it ever since, and the more I study it the more 
convinced 1 am of its truth. Then I got into communica- 
tion with Mr. Bland. I began to experiment with him. 
and the result of my experiments extending over a period 
of five or six years has been most surprising.” 


WHY I EMPLOY MR. BLAND. 


“But,” ] said, “if you ore an astrologer yourself, why do 
you consult anyone else 1'* 

“ Because," he replicd, “I have not the time to cast all 
the horoscopes and make all the calculations. 1 am а busy 
man; up to my neck in the work cf buying and selling, 
and directing all the varied departments of my extensive 
business. If I had as many hours as I have minutes | 
might have time to cast my horoscopes; but as I have not, 
I get Mr. Bland to do them for me, and I could not have 
a better man, Не is punctual, painstaking, and marvel- 
lously accurate. I can assure you the number of difficul- 
ties from which he has helped me, and the quantity of 
pitfalls he has saved me, is astonishing." 

“And all this by horary astrology 1'* 

“All by horary astrology," he replied. “I telegraph 
to Mr. Bland, or write him once, twice, or thrice every day 
and get my replies punetually next morning." 

* Can you give me any instances 1" 


FRAUD DETECTED, 


“Yes, with pleasure. If you had time I could talk to 
you for houre and show you all the correspondence relating 
to them. But as you bave not time I have only brought 
youn few." Thereupon he undid his portfolio and handed 
ine several horoscopes and letters from Mr. Bland. “ Here, 
for instance,” said he, ** ів one which was very remarkable. , 
Thad а branch business in the West of England. There 
was some question about making a change. I consulted 
Mr. Bland, Не replied by sending me a map which clearly 
indicated that some fraud was IE tabe in connection 
with that business, At that time I had no suspicion of 
any fraud whatever, but on receiving this warning I ask 
further, what should be done. I was told to wait and 
watch, and in time the whole truth would come out. One 
ly one 1 found many suspicious circumstances which 
pointed to the guilt of a certain manager. At last I wrote 
to him asking for explanatione, and insisting that 1 should 
have a full statement of accounts. He telegraphed that he 
would come and see me. The next day I met him, and 
he made a full confession of systematic frauds which be 
had been practising in the business which no one had any 
suspicion of until I received warning by horary astrology: 

“That is very remarkable," I said; “but was 
ап exceptional сазе?” г 


ASTROLOGY. 


ACCIDENTS AVERTED. 


“ Quite the contrary, such things are constantly occur- 
Ring. Dake muchas Шанс, о. ау дагыыр sou 
"water-tanks holding several hundred tons of water showed 
signs of subsidence. I in an engineer and architect 
and at the same time sent a wire to Bland, asking him to 
consult the stars as to what should be done about the 
tanks. The engineer and the architect reported that the 
subsidence was not very serious, and that some repairs 
ich they recommended would be sufficient to render the 
ge safe, At the sametime I received n letter 
id showing, according to the map, that by the 
of horary astrology the wore rously 
"unsafe, and that it was necessary to have them taken 
down in order to have new supporte put in. Here the 
avion ot the stra wan gatus (ha айт of tke experts. 
I never hesitated a moment. I sent for the experte and 
told them that I was dissatisfied with their reoommenda- 
tions, that I did not think the tanks safe, and that 
they had better take the whole thing down. They said it 
waa ridiculous, there was no need to incur such expendi- 
ture. I simply replied, ‘I have reasons of my own for 
thinking them unsafe, and I wish to have this done.’ 
"They began, and after the workmen had been busy for 
some time they sent me word that it was a very good 
thing I had insisted, because the inner wall which er 
had not been able to see was bulging to such an extent 
that in a very little time the tank would have come down 
Tê rush. That was ны: lai in wm T. stare 
tood me in very good . I could spend hours in 
giving you similar instances, 


tanks 
from 
rules 


BAD BARGAINS AVOIDED, 


I have given iu cases in which a fraud was detected, 
another in which a disaster was averted, and I will now 
give you another in which an с берер contract was 
vented. І had some electric lights in my warehouse at 
lanchester, and was on the point of signing a contract for 
the supply of electricity at eightpence, Т was also on the 
у recommended." Beo 
ly recommended. lore signing the contract, how- 
ever, I telegraphed to Bland, saying, ‘Shall I put elec- 
rur into my warehouse +’ Неге is his En 
роп he handed me Mr. Bland's letter, where, 
after the usual astrological jargon, Mr. Bland told him 
that he ought to put more electric light into his warehouse, 
but not at yen ** Wait," waa the astrological advice, 
‘+ wait; hold over the contract for a time, you will be able 
to make much better termo, while if you sign it now you will 
regret it and will incur loss.” “Thereupon І ed the 
signing of the contract, and waited. Yn а low months I 
learned that a neighbour of mine who had taken up the 
ваше contract had found that the lamps were useless, and 
he had to have them all taken out again, and I found that I 
was able to manufacture my own electricity at 24d. 
instead of 8d., which I would have had to pay had I signed 
the contract." 


9000 BUSINESS ЗСООЕЗТЕР. 

«+ Theee are all warning against doing something which 
might be unprofitable.” Have you Way instasces im 
shih the Mam have advised you as to what would be 
profitable 

“Апу number,” ho said. “One of my last bij меря 
whs made under astrological guidance. 1 had E fer 
some cloth from a West of England factory. I consulted 
Bland. Ho replied: ‘Everything promises weil, the moment 
is most propitious. Buy by all means, but there will be some 


mp which had been very . 
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difficulty, though not much, in utilising the cloth which 
buy.’ went and bought all the cloth that was in 
the factory at a price which was lower than that at which 
I had ever been able to buy a similar quality of goods, 
sir came Deck M, т UTD Me d to ieu 
a whole of the Daily Telegra; lvertise my 
when it suddenly occurred to me that I had better consult 

„the man from whom I had bought the goods as to whether 
he would object to my advertising them аз his make. The 
moment he heard Et it he said that he oould not hear of 
such a thing. I had to get ві пса шан карг езу 
Tt was a vi е same, e hitel 
merita e o 

* In conclusion T have only to say that what was at one 
time a theory of mine is now a strated fact. If I 
were convinced that it failed even two or three times I 
would give the whole thing up. I have had a series of 
most extraordinary successes, and I have no doubt that I 
shall go on having them.” 

Therewith my merchant left me. Now what are we to 
think of this I tell the tale as it was told to me, and 
leave my readers to draw their own inferences. Бошо of 
these, it may be, will be of a eomewhat melancholy 
nature, and many will moralise over the apparent inde- 
atructibility of the most irrational su; ition. It is, I 
confess, somewhat of s surprise to find in the heart of the 
city of London a thriving merchant who attributes all hia 
successes to the fidelity with which he obeys the voice of 
the stars. His experience has been extraordinarily fortu- 
nate. Among many devotees of astrology І do not 
remember one who would make so high a claim as the 
gentleman whose interview has just been 


NOTES ON LORD ROSEBERY'S HOROSCOPE. 


EARLY last year I calculated Lord Rosebery’s horoscope. 
As I had not the hour of birth I had to get a near to it as 
1 could from the small data I had. I found one important 
time for late in 1894, and three for 1895. І wrote you at 
the time about the one due late in 1894, saying that at 
certain dates in the autumn months he would be under 
evil influences in his horoscope, and that he would suffer 
discredit, having some difficulty in retaining the honours 
he had at the time of my writing recently acquired. 

"When the first of the evil times came, he launched his 
attack upon the House of Lords. Just later, when the 
second came in power, he lost two bye-elections together, 
said by some to I^ the result of his attack upon the House 
of Lords. I wrote you he had commenced the conflict 
under evil influences which forbid succes This conflict 
was soon after drop) 

І intended writing you again on the subject before the 
next marked evil came due, but, owing to my illness, I 
was so behind with my work, I did not refer to my notes, 
and found eyents upon me before 1 wrote. This was 
unfortunate for me, for it is my wish, and to my interest, 
to before, and not after, eventa, I now wish to 
speak about what is yet in front, and, to make this plainer, 
give rough diagrams, І go into the paat to make plain 
what I have E and more clearly understandable what I 
have to say for the future, 

The diagrams are sufficiently astrological to remain true 
to its main truths, but not too technical to confuse non- 
astrological readers. 

This first map shows the position and nature of the chief 
of the affliction for the last autumn months. The planet 
Herschel had moved slowly up to a close opposition t3 the 
Sun's place at birth. Even a non-astrological reader can 
see that in this map the two planets are in opposition 
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laces. "The Sun also had to an evil aspect to 
Tis own place at birth, Ped joining in the attic. 
tion. The worst of this evil partially passes off, some 


good directions come and go, removing some of the evil, 
ut not all—as his health makes manifest. 

"Then Herschel turns retrograde in the Zodiac, comea 
back to the afflicting place he held last autumn, and in 


Map No. 2 we have his position for the night of the defeat 
of the Government, Friday, the 21&t June, 1895. This 
shows that Herschel is within three minutes of the same 
place. And аз І do not know the exact time of birth, the 
evil opposition may be absolutely exact to a minute, 

At the same time that this evil is due, there is also an 
evil direction to Venus, which cannot well be shown here. 

Alao on the 22nd the Sun reaches an evil to his place at 
birthhis progressive plane and Herschel’s progressive 
plane. 

As noted for the 91st, Herachel was only three minutes 
off the evil, He reached the point I have calculated for 


16° 16 on the 23rd, So that we see a strong combination 
of evil due within a few days. 
The next step in this chain of evil is shown in Map 


No. 3, 
ke 


22 t 
2. Nd x di 


In August, about the 23rd, Herschel comes to the same 
dne pink as he held last autumn, and in June when 
he lost office. 

The Moon by direction comes to the same place ав near 
as сап be calculated for August. This influence lasts for 
near a month. 

‘The Sun by transit comes to a square of his own place at 
birth—Herechel’s transit place, and the Moon’s place by 
direction, as well as semi-square to his own place by 
direction, so that each of these evils complete, and join 
forces near one time in August. 

‘The Sun and Moon joining in the prior afflictions, made 
his health to suffer severely. In the last-named affliction 
they both join again for evil, so that hia health must suffer 
once more, and 1 fear even more severely than before, 
because the Moon is stronger for evil this next turn than 
she has been in either of the other cases noted. This added 
force will make August a very serious time for his health. 

Herschel, when afflicting health, brings diseases ditficult 
to understand, alleviate, or cure, of à complex nature, 
marked by severe nerve disturbance, prostration, restless 
ness, and sleeplesanese. 

‘The Sun joining in the evil from his own Sign indicates 
some form of heart trouble. 

In these indications my experience of other similar cases 
leads me to see danger in over-work, worry, anxiety, 
excitement, or responsibility, for the months of July and 
August, lam sure it would be wise for him to refuse to 
accept these riake for thia time. 

RICHARD BLAND. 

31, Francis Street, Hull, 

June 98th, 1895. 


HOROSCOPE 0F THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


ExrRAcr from newspapers, June 29th, 1895 :— 
The Queen held a Council to-day at four o'clock for the 
tm of the incoming ministers, to take their oaths and 
them their seals of office. 


2-1 


ASTROLOGY. 


Dear Mr. Stead, —Every event hua a birth moment. The 
commencement of a life history, like unto a human or 
animal life, and the stars at that birth moment will, in 
each case, foreshadow the life history. With human or 
animal nature there is a moment to be found known as 
the birth time—an unmistakable event fixes that time— 
but with events we have not the same certainty in fixing 
the birth moment. ` 
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I have often wondered what event is to be taken for 
fixing the birth moment of a new government, but could 
not decide with any certainty. To-day I have your letter, 
saying, “ Have you calculated the horoscope of the new 
government which accepts office to-day ^" ‘This suggesta 
to me a likely time. I get the papers and find the extract 
at head of these notes, for which time I put up the map 

This map is not what I should have expected. It 


Honoscorz ОР THE New GovERNMENT. 


very little in it. It may be I have not got the right 
fun tu take for the hareoope, of it may bé shat thé 

ernment is going todo very little, Su I aecept 

ів map as to be read, then I haye to decide this govorn- 
ment does very little, This leads to the thought that in 
all probability this horoscope only representa the time 
from the taking of the seals to the next dissolution. 

The first aspect of the map is an evil to Mercury the 
lord of the 10th. The 10th represents business, credit, 
honour, success; an evil to these is not good for them. 


I have known several projects commenced with this indi- 
cation which have fallen through, failed, or abandoned. 

The next is good to them, but the evil comes the first, 
во takes the chief reading. 

Mercury, lord of their 10th. The business in hand is 

ing to а conjunction of the Sun—a further evidence of 
change. These evidences confirm the view that the map 
is only up to the time of the dissolution, and that they do 
little before that comes, RICHARD BLAND. 

Hull, July 6th, 1895. 


X.—FOLK-LORE AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


چ 


T has been a matter of congratulation to Folk-lorists 
that tho choice of a president for the Folk-lore 
Society асам have fallen ton o well-known and 

valuable a member as Mr. Edward Clodd. Itie, however, 

n matter of regret to Paychical Researchers, many of 

whom must assuredly be found in the ranks of the Folk- 

lore Society, that he should have inaugurated his presi- 
deocy by an attack upon the aims and methods of tho 

Society for Psychical Research. 

In order that those who have no opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the transactions of the Folk-lore Society may judge 

the matter for themselves, I append the paragraphs im 


Mr. Clodd’s presidential address bearing upon the point 
in question. 


THE WORK OF THE 8, P. R, 


"Теге is, however, another order of superstitions, towards 
which, lacking the justification of the older, and having no 
quality of nobility about them the attitude of the Folk-lorist is, 
во it seems to me, wholly different, Of course, my reference is 
to that class which is among us in more or less Scientific 

ise and. which enjoys the patronage of the Society for 

wychical Research. ‘That society may disclaim some of the 
motley company who are ita allies, but the only difference be- 
tween the several groups i» in the degree of certainty which 


ther with the belief thence arising of 
the living and the so-called dead." (Alfred Russell Wallace in 
Chambers’ Bneyelop., Art.‘ Spiritualism.") In its advertise- 
ments the Society says it ** will be grateful for any good eri- 
dence bearing on such phenomena as unexplained disturbances 
in places вш to be haunted ; apparitions at the moment of 
на under the dry light of anthropol 
lysed under the dry of antl s its 
is seen tobe only the ^ other oe " of barbaria spirit 
ворћу '* writ 
Е disguises the old animism under such vague and high- 
sounding phrases as the “ subliminal consciousness," the “ telo- 
patbio energy," the “immortality of the psychic princi le,” 
ho temporary materilisation of supposed spirits,” and to 
forth. 
"The Society will sell you not only the Proceedings containing 
these precious phrases, but also glass balls of various diameters 
for cryatal-gazings from three ehillings upwards. 


THE “MOTLEY COMPANY." 


The American prophet, Thomas Lake Harris, has some fine 
writing on the“ harmonic heavens operating on special organiza- 
tions among the children of earth. With lees vagueness, the 
anonymous author of a book entitled “Soul Shapes " (pub- 
lished by Fisher Unwin, 1890) classifies, tho soul according to 
ззат and colour. There are illustrations to the text, **Sur- 


chism 
philo- 


face" souls are octopus-shaped and tinted in varying ahades of 
yellow with red раб, these Ша! denoting religion end duty ; 
"while ' деер” коша are four-cornered and coloured а dingy 


brown with red spots, This may be termed Phrenol 
Psychology. Advancing step nearer the conorete, 
Florence Marryat, in а book called ** The Spirit World,” pub- 
lished last autumn, describes the state of the soul directly after 
death. Tt is “connected with the body by ligaments cl. light 
that bind it to the brain, the heart, and the vitals,” and as 
according to the temperature of the room, it may linger about 
the house for hours, and even for days, great care sgainst dis- 
turbance must be observed by the survivors. Folk-lore is full 
of examples of solicitude for the departing soul, and these have 
а dash of poetry and pathos about them, but Miss Marryat’s 
bastard supernaturalis is best met by the story of the wag 
of a doctor who told his servant to dust а skeleton which waa 


ical 


hanging in s саво in the surgery, and who half frightened the 
man out of his wits by adding, ‘ You mustn't handle it ronghly, 
because the poor gentleman thinks ho's buried !"” 


‘VULGAR MATERIALISTS AND SCIENTIFIC RENOWN. 


«We may bracket thom all together—the vulgar matarialiste 
of Miss t's type and the peychísts who aro the leading 
lights of the Sooiety. That these should number among them 
men of scientific renown, to whom the doctrine of the сопвегуа- 
tion of energy is a fundamental canon, but with whom, when they 
ніх in dark bore mediums re тю fon apad 
prolongations " * (like pseudopodia ?), Time }рвбе ani 
material media, and the law of Gravity, count for nothing, 
would alike depress and confound us were there not abundant 
proofs what wholly untrustworthy observers scientific spocialiats 
can be outside their own domain, As I have remarked elso- 
where, minds of this type must be built in water-tight com- 

artments.t They show how, even in the higher culture, the 
Tree of a dominazt iden may трай or narcotize tho reason 
and judgment, and contribute to the riso and spread of another 
of the epidemic delusions of which history supplies warning 
examples.t 

THE VALVE OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Even on the assumption that the phenomena are genuino, 
much eculd be ssid about the absence of any contribution of 
the slightest value by them to our knowledge of a spirit-world : 
таш, ioo, upon cognate matters. But it is time to make en 
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Speaking asa member alike of the Folk-lore Society 
and the Society jor Psychical Research, and having an 
immense interest and respect for the work done by both— 
Iventure to express some regret that the President should 
have permitted himself to speak in such very definito 
terme on a subject with the history and literature of, 
which he seems to have so imperfect an acquaintance. 

Mr. Clodd has given to the world so much good work, 
and so many weighty opinions, that one is the more so 
for an exhibition of immaturity of thought and lack of 
information, which may remain in the memory to the 
detriment of his authority and influence. 


THE MOTLEY COMPANY. 

If in "the motley company which are the allies” of 
the Society for Psychical Research, Mr. Clodd includes 
Mr, Thomas Lake Harris, Miss Florence Marryat, or the 
author of а book which, happily—judging from his de- 
scription of its contents—is unknown to fame, I may 
venture to say that these persons would prgbably repu- 
diate the alliance quite as cordially as would the Тойу 
itself. A Society which includes the names of Lord Ray- 
leigh, Professor Oliver Lodge, Mr. Crookes, Professor 
Richet, and many distinguished continental scientists, as 
well as names so well known in literature as Lord Tenny- 
son, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Andrew Lang, 
and which has had for its two Presidenta the Professor of 
Ethics at Cambridge and Mr, Arthur Balfour, may well 
disdain “the motley company,” which Mr, Clodd aseigne- 
to it aa allies. 

THE AIMS OF THE TWO SOCIETIES. 

The allegations which the present Prosident of the Folk- * 
lore Society brings aschargesagainst the Psychical Research. 

= Professor Oliver Led, 
1894, nnd ef. Edinburgh 


1 {Myths and Drame р. ЗЕ. 
$ ef. Carpenters “ Mental Phyviolog," p. 312. 


in Journal of Paychicat Research, November 
єтї езе, January, 1895, Ai “Modern Magic.” 


FOLK-LORE AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


Society relato, however, to those very points upon which, 
as it seems to me, the Societies are, or should be, in 
accord! И the work accomplished by the Society for 
Paychical Research ів to be worth anything, it certainly 
should lend itself to,nay—some of us areof opinion—should 
invite, analysis '' under the clear light of anthropology." 
Of the various interests concerned in Psychical reh, 
anthropological, antiquarian, Literary, human, religious, 
ethical, the first three are, to some of us, by no meuns the 
least prominent, and they are interests, asit seems'to me, 
common to both Societies, 


WHAT DOES ГЗҮСНІЗМ TEACH? 


I, to a great extent, agree that **the paychism is seen to 
be only the "other self of barbaric spiritual philosophy 
“writ "a point insisted upon by Mr. Е. W. Н. 
Myers, in an essay of great value and importance, called 
‘The Demon of Socrates”; Mr. Myers, as every one 
knows, being the great authority upon the subjects ^ dis- 

ised under such vague and high-sounding phrases, as 
"the subliminal consciousness,’ the * telepathic energy," 
and the ‘immortality of the psychic principle.’ ” 

l even admit the “disguise,” and frequently havo 
cause, for the sake of new students, to regret the * hig] 
sounding,” though ingenions, nomenclature which is so 
cumbrous an clement in Paychical Research, 


"WIIAT DOES FOLK-LORE TEACT ? 


Ialeo agrec that Folk-lore has far more to tell us, and, 
it is needless to say, tells us with more poctry and pathos 
about the departing sonl than Мое Матуа Бам 
supernaturalism." Certainly no one capable of appre- 
citing poetry and pathos, perhaps no one appreciating 
об decency aut sel-rerpeet, woul red uy pages 
of any of “the vulgar inaterialixts of Miss Marryats 
type"; her name ought never to have been brought into 
any such discussmn— never could have been bronght in 
by any one in the least informed upon the subject. Mr. 
Clodd, distinguishing psychical research from folk-lore, 
is of opinion that this ** order of superstitions " ‘' lack the 
justification of the older, and haye no quality of nobility 
about them.” 


ARE THEY JUSTIFIED AS STUDIES У 


Up to a certain point, however, the justification of both 
studies is assuredly the same; the question of “ the 
uality of nobility” may perhaps depend somewhat upon 
the individual, and upon the quality of nobility in the 
conduct and aim of his inquiry. 

Looking back upon the presidential address from which 
the above is an extract, Î note that Mr. Clodd considera 
the justification of the study of folk-lore to rest mainly on 
its utility as contributing to the solution of certain prob- 
lems, notably of that of evolution, 

“Folk-lore,” he tells us, 


Teno dilettante or objectless pui 
or unclean.’ How can there 
the ‘“ thinker” (for auch is sai 
word Man) ; of all the thoughts of man; of all th 
‘thie bas taken through the dim and dateless 

the key to his interpretation of himself and М 
It is, , the peychical side of anthri-pology. 


‘This ів, I think, entirely true, but true not only of 
folk-lore, but. of peychical research. I might, however, 
be inclined to apologise for psychical research as being, 
from Mr. Clodd's point of view, a trifle modern, as dealing 
with the living as well as the dead, as contemplating the 
Thinker in his activitice of to-day, us well us in his half- 


to be the root-meaning of the 


forms tkat 
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obliternted work, his partially blotted thought, of a 
remote past, but that Mr. Clodd himself renders this 
superfluous by adding to the above paragraph, yet one 
more sentence, brief, but for the present purpose prog- 
nant. “And it has, a& endowment, the vitality, and 
eagerness of youth. For anthropology is the junior 
among the sciences." 

Psychical research therefore cannot be discredited on 
account of the youth, either of its methods or of its sub- 
ject, for, as has ulready been shown, it is not only tha 
man of to-day, but man as п homogeneous whole to whom 
both societies look for the material of their study. 

The direction in which folk-lore has supported tho 
teachings of evolution ів, we may gather from Mr, Clodd, 
mainly in that of adaptation to environment. The analogy 
in psychical research would carry us further than is pos- 
alain the present discussion, but I would ask those who 
have had opportunities of watching tho unfolding of 
the strata of consciousness under hypnotic suggestion, 
whether there are no lessons to be learnt hero as to evolu- 
tion, alike mental and physical: I would ask those who 
have studied the relations of these strata in such oxamplea 
as Mollie Fancher, Léonie, Louis V., or the subjects 
described by M. Janet, whether we have hero no illustra- 
tion of adaptation to environment? It is true we aro not 
dealing with succeeding generations working through 
countless ages, but with the struggles of one singlo indi- 
vidual through successive alternations of personality. 


А BOIENCE OF SURVIVALS. 


* Folk-lore," says Mr. Clodd, “is a science of survivals, 
not of discoveries.” The same may bo said of psychical 
research, which has for its object the investigation of 
certain factors in the nature of man, and in bis relation 
to his surroundings; certain emotions, acts, and beliefs, 
at least ав old as history, if not as old as man; which we 
are studying to-day, not as discoveries, but as survivals, 
and are trying to interpret and to explain by tho light 
of modern thought and modern science, the light for 
which true psychical research, as I take it, is indebted, 
among other sources, to the Folk-lore Society. 


CRYBTAL-OAZING. 


Mr. Clodd has a passing word of contempt for those of 
the Society for Peychical Research interested in Crystal- 
Gazing, among whom I am, I fear, the chief offender. 
When, in 1887, I devoted a considerable amount of leisure 
to investiguting the subject, I was mainly indebted for 
material, in what was then п somewhat remote research, 
to my acquaintance with folk-lore, and to those authors, 
classical and medieval, upon whom the writers on folk- 
lore mainly depend. It was necessary, not only to scarch 
the annals of Greece and Rome, of civilised Asia, of Egypt, 
and of mediwval Europe, but to examine scores of pam- 
phlete and rare tracts in various lynguages (пч well as, of 
course, the recognised authorities! dealing with the peas- 
unt tales of Scandinavia and Russia, with legends and 
myths of American Indians and Pacific Islanders, with 
the tribes of Australia and New Zealand, und Southern 
Africa. I hope Mr. Clodd won't mind very much when I 
tell him how largely I was indebted for help in tho direc- 
tion of my explorations to the folk-lore records, and the 
Journals of the Anthropological Institute, Certainly no 
member of the Society for Peychical Research is moro 
conscious of indebtedness than `1 to what I have always 
looked upon as the kindred work of the Folk-lore Socioty. 

1 admit aome prejudice on my part, having been, accord. 
ing to my lights, a folk-lorist from my earliest years, the 
natural result of living among the people of a northern 
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village, rich in tradition and story, where mumming plays 
were of triennial occurrence, and Dolmens and Menhirs, 
and Roll-right stones, and rocks with enp-markinge, and 
Celtic inscriptions, and Roman altars, and Saxon crosses, 
were things of every day. 

Can I not to this day quote pages of Racine, and Pearson 
on the Creed, and dreary ** sacred '" poetry learnt in bitter 
punishment for happy, never-to-be-forgotten hours, when 
perched in an apple-tree or on a manger, I drank in from 
groom and garderer many a story of local witches and bog- 
garts and rocking stones and cromlechs ! 

With much тере and gratitude to Mr. Cladd there 
remains one humble seeker alter truth and beauty alike in 
folk-lore and in psychical research, who finds the two 
not merely compatible but interdependent. 

PROFESSOR OLIVER LODGE. 

The allusion to Mr. Oliver Lodge is one as to which we 
meed not concern ourselves. His mind may be built in 
water-tight compartments, if so, the more minds constructed 
in like manner the betler for the interests of honest, 
manly, courageous, investigation. If Professor Lodge 
been premature in his conclusions, he will not be slow, 
either to discover the fact or to acknowledge it. If, on the 
contrary, continued inquiry should lend bim further in the 
same direction, we may rejoice in having among us at 
least one man of scien:e who, in defiance of personal 
interest and public opinion, has freed himself from the 
“scientific bigotry and prejudice" of which, in these days 
of defiance of restraint and order, we hear so much, 

WHAT HAVE WE LEARNT? 

One point alone remains іп Mr. Clodd’s indictment— the 
assertion that even if the alleged phenomena are geuuine, 
* much could be raid about the absence of any contribution 
of the slightest value by them to our knowledge of the 
apiriL-world.'^ 

Speaking for myself I entirely agree, though I believe 
there are many who differ on this point. But the indictment 
is rather like that of Lord Byron's against the dark blue 
ocean, ‘A thourand fleets sweep over thee in rain.” Who 
expected the thousand Нееіз to do anything to the ocean t 
Who expected the phenomena to contribute to our know- 
lge of the xpirit-world | Certainly no intelligent person 
has ever hail the misfortune to listen to the prolane 
lof the average producer of phenomena. But, if I 


A PRIMITIVE OUIJA. 


Ilene is av account of а primitive form of Ouija sont by 
а correspondent. There is room for suggestion of усь 
moro improvement in our modern machinery of automat- 
їнїн. Terhaps, however, this partakex somewhat of tho 
nature of Sorte. Опе Поов not know the degree of con- 
demwtion possible in primitive languages ; whether the 
picture of a tree denotes a treo merely, or a fact in botany 
or history. Perhaps like the indications in Palmietry or 
Astrology it may require intuitional interpretation. 


Та the rural dix‘ricts of Russia there эге numlerless primi- 
tive wandering biber, which in charactor ore somewhat allied 
to the North-Am-rican Ind'sn tribes ; their language is of the 
most primitiveand mysterious description, consequently they 
employ а curious seris of signs, figures, atd drawings to 
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understand the title of the Society for Paychical Research, 
or the aime of a large proportion of its members, the phe- 
nomena which they propose to study, are, as 1 have said 
before, those of Man, and but incidentally those of Spirits, 
for which study other societies exist. 

The theory of spirit interference has within the last 
cighteen months appeared definitely for the first time, in 
explanation of certain of the phenomena which it is the 
business of the Society to study, the writers of papers being 
held responsible, be it noted, for the theories which those 
papers contain. Except from the point of view of criticism 
and inquiry, sometimes of exposure, no articles have 
appeared in the /‘roceedings of the Society, from the spirit- 
ualistic standpoint, previous to those of Mr, Myers on the 
Stainton Moses phenomena, 

Iu saying this, I am expreesing no opinion one way or 
other of spiritualistic phenomena and teaching, I em merely 
stating ав п matter of history and fact, that the Society for 
Peychical Research is not а apiritualistic society, and, 
therefore, that its results are not to be jndged from the 
same standpoint as—save the mark — Miss Florence 
Marryat’s, 

That our knowledge of the psychical and psychological 
госеввез of man have been cousiderably advanced by the 
Society’s researcbea into thought-transference, hypnotic 
auggestion, and aub-conscious activity, few who have ex- 
amined its work will deny. 

This is not the place in which to exprees—aa I have often 
fpes in these pages and eleewhere—what may, as Î 
believe, be learnt of lessons other than these ; what of rever- 
ence for the past, and hope for the future, and strength for 
the present ; what of individual responsibility and human 
fellowship and toleration for the workings of that віталі 
world of the inner self, of which, for ourselves and for eae! 
other, we know so little. 

In conclusion I would repeat, in the interest of those 
whose concern with psychical ‘research is antiquarian, 
anthropological, or literary, that whether our thanks are, 
or are not, welcome, they are cordially due to the folk- 
loriats to whom we are so largely indebted for material. 
They may not like the house that we have built, but ours 
is not the first erection as to which the work has been hin- 
dered, not by lack of unity of ultimate aim, but by confu- 
sion of tongues. 


x. 


make themselves under t»od among the villagers of towns and 
cities who are often as distinct in their natures, aa in their 
hwbits and language. Tocee drawings aro said to resemble 
very much the characters of animale, &c , which mre c mmon 
among tho American Indian tribes. ‘Theso wandering tribos 
are the во th-ayers and magicians of the great north. They 
[repere а wooden or marble lab with a very smooth surface, 

urn into it representations of animals, trees, roots, clouds, 


and other signs and symbols ; the slab is then planed down, and 
the ا‎ pl ће yalm of the hand over a marble ball 
which is resting on the slab. The ball turns in curves and the 


band instinctiv.]; follows the course of the ball, till it stops 
over one of the signs. Thi« method is о! ancient date, 
and the cour: е caravans suggests а Ре origin. The 
people аге said to become delirious with the extreme tension, 

incressed perhups by the uae of а drug taken to induce a cop- 

dios of abnornal excitement sometimes ending in fighting and 
ее. ве. 


XI.—0N DREAMS 


AND DREAMERS. 


A BUDGET OF GOOD STORIES FROM MANY LANDS. 


ERHAPS few articles that have appeared in the pages 
of BORDERLAND have elicited зо much discussion ва 
that by Mr. Singleton on his sporting dream ezperi- 

ences, following, as it ү? ооп after т. Frederick Green- 
wood's very interesting, if somewhat naif, volume on 
Imagination in Dreams. 

Everyone is more or less interested in dreams, because 
dreaming is one of the few psychological phenomena of 
which almost all liave practical and personal experience. 
‘The faculty of dreaming is almost universal, and there are 
few who canno: report some curious coincidence between 
dream prophecy and waking fulfilment. 

Another point of interest is, that while they are зо com- 
mon, nay, even во сотто! е, they are at the same time 
80 ephemeral, so intangible, so mysterious, their source is so 
difficult to explore, their value ao im ible to estimate. 
Оп the one hand this occasional veracity seems o easily 
explicable by the theory of accidental coincidence. The 
poorest dreamer probably averages at least three a night, 
which gives us over a thousand dreams a year, and it seems. 
very unlikely that out of a thousand chances we should 
not have at least one success, On the other hand, many 
persons who have recorded remarkable dreams, have told 
us that the veridical vision had in it something which at 
once differentiated it from the ordinary dream, something 
convincing in its form and fashion. 

‘The student of dreams is sui gencris. They are not the 
вресїа! province of the арке who prefere to receive 
his communications in the waking or in the trance state. 
"They are too common-place for the occultist, too “ normal 
for the student of Paychical Research. 

The working of the sub-consciousness in somnambulism is 
of immense paych logical intereat, whether studied by the 
help of hypnotism or in the rare instance ofa somnambulist 
who will continuously reveal his mental condition in 
ordinary sleep. But the ordinary dream, the dream we 
remember, is that of our semi-waking condition, or we 
should not remember it. It has ceased to belong entirely 


to the deeper strata of cunsciousness, and is mixed with our 
normal memory, judgment, and observation, 
Space will not permit us to enlarge upon this point, 


suffice it to вау that the phenomenon of dreaming is as yet 
but little understood, and there remains a residuum of fact 
not accounted [er by fatigue, recent impressions, the 
physical condition of the moment, a draught, a noise, bed- 
clothes pulled away, or last niglit'a lobater-salad. 

The following stories have all reached us during the 
|n quarter, mainly in the course of correspondence which 

аз arisen out of Mr. Singleton's experiences. 


A BODY RECOVERED THROUGH A DREAM. 


A remarkable statement was mıde at an inquest held in 
Birmingham on the body of a girl, named Кла Forster, which 
was found in the canal near Spring Hill. The deceased suf- 
fered from the «ffocts of a fever contracted some years ago, 
and since her attack had been particularly slarme! by thund 
storms, During the storm on Wednesday week she left bomo, 
ostensibly to visit an aunt. She did not return, and the affair 
‘was reported to the police, who were helped by an aunt of the 
deceased, who related t them a strange dream. She dreamed 
that while passing the canal near Spriog Hill she rippled the 
water with her umbrella, and the body of the deceased at once 

оп the surface.” She visited the spot the following 
morning, and, finding the police dragging the canal in another 
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part, suggested that they should transfer operations to the 
Fart she Dad dreamed of They did ao, tad immediately 
recovered the body. 


The following is from a writer who has already supplied 
considerable data on the matter of warning dreams to the 
Soziety for Peychical Research, 


IN THE ARMS OF DEATH. 


Since then death has entered the immediate family of the 
dreamer, but without waraing. Soon after, however, he had 
s vision which he interprots аз signify ing his own near approach 
to the grave. 

He dreamed that а statuesque figure of the whiteness of 
alabaster held bim a moment ia its embrace, from which he 
was released by the interposition of a woman. Boon after he 
was seized with an illness wbich both his physician and nurse 
(the latter а devoted daughter) pronounced fatal. Bat he 
recailed the vision of his escape from the embrace of the white 
figure, and told the doctar, as he dismissed him from attendance, 
that he would recover, which, to geueral amazement, he did. 


A DREAM OF A FRIEND'S DEATH. 


In the Gaulois M. Paul Bourget telle the following very 
interesting story of a telepathic dream :— 


ii as in Italy in 1880. In a droum of almost intolerable 
reality I saw one of my literary colleagues, Léon n, 
upon his death-bed. nd шуэ? prosont in all their ead 
detail at the circumstances which followed his decease, notabl 
at the discussion ux to his successor as newspaper dramat 
critic, The dream imprensed mo so greatly that on my return 
ty Paris Т was constrained to relate it to Maupassant who said 
to me, ‘ Bat surely you knew he was ill? 

Now this was the first intimation I had received of this 
illnesa In one week after this conversation, Chapron was 


‘At this time Maupassant reballed against all questions of 
complicated psychology, and seeking together for aaything 
which might have suggested my dream, we found that I had, 
in the course of journey, received a note from Chapron. 

ught in vain for any sign in the writing or contents of 
letter which might have betrayed his malady, but could 
find none. I concluded, however, that some faculty, more 
active in aloep than in the waking state had deduced his con- 
dition and had determined the nature of my dream, I suppose 
that entirely lucid somambulista have the power in aleep of 
divining conditions by means of amall signs imperceptible to 
ua, and even to themselves in the waking state. I give you the 
stor; for what it is worth. . . . Tt was on the same occasion 
that Maupassant revealed to me that he frequently saw his own 
double. Оа returning bome he would find a second self seated 
in bis easy-chair, a morbid phenomenon which probably marked 
the beginniog of hia iliness. 


A DREAM OF DEATR. 


А writer in a late number of the Philosophical Journal is 
responsible for the following dream story which he notes 
was told by the dreamer to her husband before ita fulél- 
ment :— 


Mra. Hiram Hammond, of Winthrop, Ме, dreamed that 
there came to the house of her nearest neighbours (« French. 
Canadian family named Ratier) a little white coffin bearing the 
picture of a cross, such as she had never soon before, and which 
impressed her as а novelty. She also dreamed that she plaoed 
in the собо the body of а little child belonging to the Ratiers. 
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А fow days later a little child of the family came to ita death 
by accidental drowning in a tub of water, and Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s dream as to the coffin, and ber assistance in the pre- 
parations for burial, was fulfilled in every particular, 


THE RETURN OF A VESSEL. 


‘A correspondent in whom we have every confidence 
sends us the following story. He has supplied us with all 
names of persons and places, aa well as of the vessels con- 
cerned, andthe story is amply corroborated. Ав, however, 
it comes from a corner of the world some thousands of 
miles away, these are of no nae to the English public, and 
we readily agree to our correspondent’s request contained 
in the following paragraph :— 


"These are literal facts, unexaggerated, and to which the rest. 
of the family can bear witness. If of any use to you, 1 have 
no objection to your publishing in BonprmiAND (in which I 
take great interest), but as the family may not wish to be 
known, please change the names of veesels, &c., ве we are во 
itolated in this island that the names would publish the persons. 


Here is the story, therefore, the names being suppressed : 


group) that he had just dreamod that the sleemar Y, from 
Нах, N,S., had entered the narrows (of which, and tho sea 


all laoghed, of Cours, at the idea of pranciog homes drawing а 


shipa was that on the latter my sister was returning from 
England, but on the former we had no 


that it was his 

dream, with top- 

mast gone and pitching in the rough scs. Without the impos- 

sible horses and the other steamer in the distance it was the 
realisation of hia dream. 

Just after the other steamer with my sister arrived, 


nearly two days before expected. 
If he had dreamed in detail of my sister’s ateamer, thoughts 
trensference would account for it, but to see another abip fi 
another port in such detail (for по вош м 
could know that the captain had lowered 


e topmasts to 
relieve the ship in rough sess), and only indistinctly see the 
one, to him, more interesting seems peculiar. 


The same writer continues :— 


I may sey, Iam now keeping а record of dreams and ful- 
filments, as this is not the first strange occurrence of the 
kind. You, of course, know of the great financial crash here of 
December 10th. 

"Threo weeks before, my two sisters and my mother dreamed, 
euch at the same time (approximately) in ono night, that the 
banka had broker, and my oldest sister in despair had thrown 
herself over a wharf into the harbour. So real was the im- 
pression that they persuaded my father and mytelf to decide 
to send our little cash home to England by boat then due. 
Several things hindered ; and ак no immediate danger threatened, 
we mitsed that boat. We then saw indications of the storm, 
and hastened to catch next boat with draft. Before it could be 
cashed, however, the crash came, and we are now deeply 
"bitten." Had we caught the boat when the dream was told, 
we should have been 
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4 DREAM ОР AN ACCIDENT. 


The following cases have reached us from a Circle Mem- 
ber well known to us both in his ordinary profession.as an 
electrical engineer, and as ап accomplished water-finder, 
Mr. J. F. Young, of Llanelly. The stories are amply 
corroborated, and in each case the wife of the dreamer 
testifies in writing to having heard the dream related be- 
fore the coincidence was known :— 


Та the spring of 1872 Iwas baving а house and shop built, 
and the carpenters were at work putting the timber of the roof 
together at the time when I had the following dream : I dreamt 
that one of the carpenters would fall from the roof to the joist 
below, the timber falling with him. Now the mest curious 
part of tbe dream to me was this: I wae told in my dream 
‘to inform my wife of it ax son as I awoke,” which I did 
while dressing. A» the weekly market was held on that day, 
being busy, | had forgotten sll alout my dream until nbout 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, when I immediately went to tho 
building to вак if there had been an accident, эв I hı 

there waa to be one. Judge of my surprise when I wi 
that the accident had occured a few minutes previous, and the 
man was just carried away seriously burt, by falling on his 
back on a plank, which fell under him, acroen the joist, but for 
that he must baye been killed. 


The following story from the sume, correspondent is 
placed here for convenience of juxtaposition as the letter of 
corroboration affects it would be perhaps more 
suitably classified as а vision, being strictly not a dream 
in the ordinary sense :— 


А WAKING VISION, 


In the year 1871, I was on my way to the house of a client. 
Tt was about 10 o'clock at night, the roade- were wet and dirty, 
and there was a thick, drizzbng November rain falling. The 
locality was comparatively new to me, and there was no озе 
living in the neighbourhood that I knew at the time of the 
strange occurrence I am about to relate. I wes getting towards 
the end of a sireet, and should have to take a {шп to the right. 
when immediately in front of me and across the other side of 
the rond, near а аа lamp, I raw the form of а woman, about 
the medium height, with only her bodice and flannel petticoat 
on, with her arms uplifted, «nd hands meeting above her head, 
which xas leaning forward, apparently looking toward the 
ground, Wondering what a female in that slate of undress 
could be doing in the rain at that hour, I advanced towards 
her with head bent forward and straining all I could in the dim 
gas-light to see why she was there, with the object of render- 
ing her assistance, when to my surprise ав 1 got near her the 
form slowly vanished away from me, head downward. Ilooked 
around, but could not see the trace of any human being, and 
all was silent. Ав may be well imagined, I was astonished, 
and when I got home related the circumstance to my wife. On 
the following morning I told my workmen what I had wit- 
тегей, when they lod me that a woman had committed suicide 
in а house close by where I bad seen tho apparition on that 
тоту. day, aod my description of her appearance was confirmed 
by them, and at the inquest afterward in every particular, ТЬ 
appeara ibo gct up and partly dressed herself ond went to an 
outhouse and bung herself to the beam supporting the water- 
tank, and she was found with her hands holding the cord 
above her head, which had fallen forward exactly as I вам it. 

‘Was this vision objective, subjective, a double, or what? 

1 can only say the particulars are true, and I have the 
original notes made at the time. 

Му wife is witness to the facte, ав I told her the «ame night, 
and I knew notbing whatever of the circumstance until the 
next day. To avoid giving pain to any of the friends who may 
be living. I have omitted names and address, but have enclosed 
them for the Editor's private use, also my wife's sigaatare. 


-—À 9« 


ON DREAMS AND DREAMERS. 


‘Mrs, Young kindly adds the following note :— 

My husband, J. F. Young, sent you two of his experiences, 
ene, s dream, of which ho told me as he was getting vp in the 
morning of the day the accident occurred. 

‘The vision he told me on his return the same evening, and 
also his workmen the first thing in the morning, before going 
nT can Cay му та (edi cobs th particalars lated b; 

can truly say in each case the were rel 
him without any previous knowledge on his part. * 
Tam, yours faithfaliy, 
A. Youxo, 
Wito of the aforesaid J. F. Young. 


PROPHETIC DREAM OF AN ACCIDENT. 


, Mr. Read, who contributes tho following dream story, 
is a Borderland Circle Member and well known to us :— 
April 10th, Blofield. 

I dreamt that I saw my brother coming down the road, walk- 
ing alongside а van drawn by one horse. I saw him lay one 
hand on the front of the van and the other hand on the shaft. 
Не then made an ает] io get проп the van, but seemed to 

fall back, 


feelin, 
the 


вее him. [From which we may gather, what, in fact, I ascer- 
‘tained from Mr. Read, that there had been no circumstance in 
their recent intercourse which had suggested the dream. ] 

The following corroborations are from the brother who 
"was the subject of the dream and from the wife of the 
dreamer, both details being, in в case of the kind, of great 
importance. 

I wish to вау that the statement as to my accident is quite 
correct. Енлик Reap. 

I wish to state that Mr. Read told me his dream (and that he 
waa mach праві by it) in the morning as soon aa I awoke, the 
day before the accident. Faxyy Reap. 

In the couree of conversation Mr. Read related other 
dreams, either prophetic in character or relating to events 
not consciously known to him at the time, an account of 
which I hope to receive as soon as the evidence for them 
fo algo uod sugges! ard 

le ап interestin, tion in rej to 
the detail in the second drem as t the crashing of the 
watch, which is instructive of the point of the admixture 
in dreaming—of memory and of association. He told me 
that some years before he was gold digging in Australia 
with two companions, one of whom was the victim, 
Mr. Read being present on the occasion, of a terrible 
accident, in which he was killed by the fall of a rock, his 
watch being crushed quite flat. Tt was Mr. Read's very 
painful duty-to convey tho intelligence to the friends of 
the young man, taking with him the watch, a ghastly 
relic which, at the time, impressed him with intense 
horror, and which still recurs to Ма memory at the stimu- 
lus of emotion of the same kind, The importation of this 
detail is highly suggestive, and adds much to the interest 
of the dream—more perhaps than had the fact been а true 
prophecy. 

e following story was given to me by а friend who 
has carefully investigated it, and who is a personal friend 
of the C. M. Е. by whom the atory із told, and whose 
name is in my possession. It may be interesting to add 
that Mrs. Bennett, the dreamer, though a very simple 
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woman, has some degree of seer faculty, and inhabite a 
haunted cottage, the phenomena of which have been 


inveatigated by the Society for Psychical Research. 
A DREAM OF KING CHARLES THE MARTYR. 


Friday, February Sod, 
Candlemas Day, Mrs. Bennett came to The 
where the undersigned C. M. F. lives, who has known Mrs. 
ett for many years), and had tes in the kitchen. Hearing 
from one of tho servants that Мт». Bennett was in the house, 
Mine Р. that some coal and other things should be given 
to her, and having given this order she went out. 

On her return home before dinner, her maid told her that 
during tea Mrs. Bennett had related this dream, and that the 
servants, knowing Miss F.'s particular devotion to the memory 
of King Charles, took Mrs. Bennett into the drawing-room aud 
taked her if thoro was any portrait їп the room resembling the 
king who appeared to her in her dream, Mrs. Bennett, after 
looking round the room, selected the antotye (Cameron) from 
the Duke of Norfolk's Vandyke, and said, “That was the 

leman she saw, only he wore a hat with гөй. feathers."” 
irs. Bennett had never before seen the picture, nor had she 
any knowledge of Miss F.'s interest in the subject. 


Signed, February 21st, 1895. Бован Виннату, Ме mark X. 


An obyious question, of course, is to what degree was 
going to tea in Mise F.'s kitchen usually coincident with 
Feceiving а present from Miss Е. herself? And what 

of expectation of such a present was likely to 
in Mira. Benaeti miud, ай a cannot her denm? 

І learn, on inquiry. that Mrs. Bennett is а fairl 
frequent visitor to Miss F.'s servants, and that thoug 
Miss Е. frequently shows her kindness and help, yet that 
her presence as a. visitor was not commonly, certainly not 
on this day, the suggestion of a banetaction.. ‘The gift of 
coal and groveries ud been previously determined upon. 

King Charles was much associated with this neighbourhood, 
ts he continually occupied Havering, Palace, about two and a- 


miles from the in which tbe dream occurred. The 
subject of this experience is а very simple, guileless woman of 
about sixty years of She cannot read or write, and, from 
other circumstances, 


ld appear to bo uccesibi to influences 
from the unseen world. In thi 
Martyr-King 
quate setting, if it were not the common experience that none 
of oar ideas на to Sitting objects and occasions rule in that 
world of visions. In this caso the mere giving of alma to a 
т widow would indeed seem too slight а motive, but we 
ow abrolutely nothing of the laws of that realm of shadows. 
І am perfectly sure that the poor woman never beard the name 
of the king mentioned here, aad, indeed, she knows nothing 
about bim; but the servants, who aro of long standing, do 
know that I go up to London every year for the 30th January.* 
I think this sentence or two from Mr. Е. Myers’ book, *' Science 
and Futuro Lifo" gives the clue in в condensed shape : Our 
small cases of telepathic transmission between living men and 
the men we call dead, stand towards certain of the central 
beliefs of the Gorpel in the same relation in which laboratory 
experiments stand to the vast operations of nature, "That same 
direct influence of mind on mind which we show in minimis 
* Le., attend the srvice for bis day, which has been revived at St, 
Margaret Pattens ; and the Session of the Order f the White Rose, holden 
annually on the Anniversary of the Martyr lom, 


is dream the figure of the 
appears in what would seom а strangely inado- 
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MR. CHAUNCEY DEPEW'3 EXPERIENCES. 


“Behold the Dreamer cometh!” was the flout which 
was flung at Jogeph by his brothers, who derided their 
brother on account of his visions, as their heira and 
successors have derided the seers in every age since then, 
But in the case of Joseph it was the dreamer who came up 
on top, and the lad whose strange dreams had fore- 
shadowed his future career lived to prove himself one of 
ba ыи and smartest administrative statesmen of 

y. 

Mr. Chauncey M. Depew is not exactly a Joseph, 
either in his dreams, or in his political position, but he is 
one of the best known men ш the United States; tho 
head of one of the greatest railways in the world, with 
100,000 employees depending upon his will; a millionaire, 
а wit, an orator, and the beet interviewed man in the 
world. He is par ezcallence a typical American of the 
smart, genial school; a man who has made his way in 
the world, and who commands universal admiration, not 
to say, envy, but he has succeeded in preserving at the 
height of his success the genial spirits and good-nature of 
his boyhood. In April last he was in Chicago, where he 
wont to deliver an at the university, when he was 
interviewed by Nelly Bly, the best known and smartest 
woman journalist in the United States. Нег inter- 
view, which was extremely interesting, and full of piquant 
autobiographie detail, touched at one point on the subject 
of BORDERLAND. 

Nelly Bly is no peychic student, being merely a 
newspaper reporter of moro than average snap and go, and, 

ence, in her conversation with Mr. Depew, she jumbled 
up superstitions, such as sitting thirteen nt a table, with 
the most serious subjects that can engage the attention of 
the psychic student. The following extract from the 
interview will be read with interest, as illustrating the 
deep underlying substratum of the belief in the unsoen 
г world, upon which, as a foundation, has been reared. 

the edifice of Mr. Chauncey Depew's business success. 


«Ате you aaperstitious? " I asked, to carry him to lighter 
topics, 


nd tried to aweep 
Tntellectuilly I abso'utely believe that а 

gent, that ho in absolute master of 

carcer and mission in life, of his own association and environ- 


ment. Brought пр by a pious mother, in the atrictest Calvin- 
istio school, Î absulutely believe, againat my intellect, that it 
is all predestined, and wo cannot escape. Intellectually 1 


havo not the slightest hesitation in sitting down thirtcen at a 
table. 1 have dono it repeatedly—was scared to death all the 
time, and believed I would be the fellow who would die before 
the year was out! I never did it but three times. I was the 
joker and laughed at tho superstition, and on each cccasion а 
member of that circle died within the year. 
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‘The first was the jullieet dinner I ever had. My wife's 
grandmother was about going to Mexico with her daughter, 
whose husband had just bcen appointed minister to Mexico, 
and my wife's father, who is the son of grandmother, gave в 
farewell dinner. We made sport of it, and were laughi 

ion. The old lady died before she reached 

. The next one—I was  groomsman, and 
breakfast there were thirteen. The father 
Efast just at the right time. We bad cords of 
think I made a rpeech on 

Iattended his funorsl witbin six m nth 
rovidenoes and у 
ition to foreordima- 


came into bres 
fun—read his death warrant, and 


his being the victim. 
* My mother was а believer in special 

special providences are in absolute cont 

tion, but every Cal 

have been three crisi 


I bumbly ask for that s 
dence. The indication vas just like, that [s 
fingers}—and in each сазе indicated that it was absolutely 
correct, I bad intellectual convictions how to go; at the eam 
time in each олве it waa a crisis. Ia ono case my fortune 
atstake, and in the next my whole reputation apd honour were 
involved. Regardless of my convictions—I had not slept for a. 
week I went back to my doer mother's teaching, which was 
to appeal to а heavenly power and ask for guidance. In each 
case the message was opposite to what I was intellectually 
convinced was right. It was a mental revelation— wes not aa 
intellectual revelation—and 1 followed the course 

againat my own judgment and against the advice of 
‘This has occurred three times, and yet I am not а saint." 
т Р: you have any soperstition about the days ofthe week" 


No, І can't say Ido, I transact all sorts of business on 
Friday, but always feel shaky while I am doing it; but I do 
it, јоа the same, and nothing comes of it.” 

0 you believe in gosta?” 
Well," be laughed, "'it would take а good deal to got me 
into a graveyard at night. Ihave no faith in them whatever, 
bat would certainly вео them, and that—juat as well before 
dinner ав after!" 

ч Do yon belio 


in dreams?" 


“I have bad lota of dreams that 


two 
cach 


-— 


XI.—WHAT IS ESOTERIC GHRISTIANITY ? 
THE STORY OF THE NEW GOSPEL OF INTERPRETATION, BY EDWARD MAITLAND. 


EM CHE 
[Tuz raison d' ttre of Boxprxiawp being to inquire, and to review the inquiries of others, we feel that no aystem of teaching 


жо widely accepted as that of Mrs. Kingsford and Mr. 


faitland should be withheld from other investigators. We refrain from 


all comment, the statements not being of tbe kind which admit of outside evidence, nor as to which we are in possession of facts 
which we can lay before our readers in support or denial. The matter is ono for individual judgment.—X.] 


RESPOND, with much satisfaction, to the intimation 
that some account of the Esoteric doctrine of Christ- 
ianity, as recovered by my late colleague, ‘Anna 

Kingsford and myself, under the process called illumina. 
tion, which implies the recollection of knowledges 
quired in past existences, will be acceptable to BORD 
Laxp. For while I hold that man's supreme need at all 
times is for a perfect system of thought and rule of life, I 
Tera Чиге never ува a time wi ха the need hid 
urgently felt aa now, for such an eirenicon, bot! 
T tho churches and beri 


between the ch between religion and science, 
aa is constituted by the teaching imparted to us under 
the name of the New Gospel of Interpretation, which 


claims to represent at once a true doctrine of existence, 
and the esoteric, real = чейн intended sense of Christ- Ы 
ianity, as distinguish m the exoteric, aj it an 
eodera ical sense. aeu 

OF SO HUMAN COINAGE, 

The expression, ‘Gospel of Interpretation,” is of no 
human coinage. It ін from an instruction concerning the 
source and ыа of divine revelation given i my col- 

in sleep, in prompt response to a mental request 
айбек by УЗИ to por осв a£ which st wax 
"unaware, for precise information on that subject; in 
the course of which the work committed to us was thus 
uem t 

“The days of the covenant of manifestation are passin, 

aways the gospel of interpretation cometh. These shall 
nothing new be told; but that which is ancient shall be 
interpreted." 
Tt was further made clear to us that the work committed 
to us was in fulfilment of the prophecies declaring that the 
yeil which has hitherto been over the divine word shall be 
taken away, and the truth seen face to face; that the seals 
shall be broken and the books opened; that the tig-tree, 
symbol of the inward understanding, shall no longer be bar- 
ren, but shall again bear fruit ; and the angel flying in mid- 
heaven shall at length proclaim the eternal 1, the 
burden of which is “ Worship God only." For the time 
had come of which it was said, ** When ye shall вее, then is 
the end near” of the ‘evil and adulterous use 
materialistic and idolatrous—* generation," which has 
been in possession in the church ever since the Fall, mak- 
ing ita mysteries, which are purely spiritual, into gross 
idolatry, “the abomination of desolation " being the in- 
trusion of matter into the holy place of the spirit. 


THE CRITERION OF TRUTH. 

As the term “interpretation " implies, the appeal of the 
New Gospel is to the understanding, and not to authority, 
whether of an order, a church, or a book. And it involves 
the definition of mystery,” not as that which transcends 
and even contradicts reason, but os that which by belong- 
ing to a region of the consciousness which, being spiritual, 
transcends the sense-nature, requires but the application 
of the mind to such superior region. Holy wnt insists 
throughout on the acquisition of a “ spirit of understand- 


ing,” and condemns mystery as sacendotally defined, calling 
it * Babylon the great, mother of harlots, and abomina- 
tions of the earth," for ite suppression of the understand- 
ing. 

MAN NOT NATURALLY AGNOSTIC. 


As the Bible teaches, man is by constitution an organon 
of knowledge and understanding, competent for the com- 
sion of all truth; and only by defect of condition 
ils to be such an organon. The loss of this condition by 
him, after having once attained to it, constitutes his Fall, 
“Made upright,” by the balance between the two modes 
of the mind, the intellect and the intuition—mysticall; 
called the man and the woman—he loses his balance an 
falla through the corruption of the latter when, trusting 
only to the intellect, he becomes inevitably materialist— 
being like a bird with one wing, unable to rise above the 
ground of the sense-nature. Losing the spiritual con- 
sciousness which is by the intuition, he becomes Cain, and 
cultivates only the “ ground " of his lower nature, and is 
unable to render any sacrifice which God, who is pure 
spirit, can accept; and he kills outright the Abel who, cul- 
tivating in himself the lamb" of a pure spirit, has a 
pure intuition. 

Such are types of the priest and the prophet of all tin, 
Product of a faculty, mutilate and unsound, materialism, 
whether in religion or in science, is itself an insanity ; and 
only by the restoration of the “* woman” Intuition, to her 

oper place beside the ** man " Intellect, docs man recover 
Kin mental балобан again Ъбсо wholé, Ай and 
sune, and able to complete the system of his thought. 
For such is the relation to each other of these two modes 
of the mind, that he can no more construct a sound doc- 
trine by means of one of them, than ho can construct the 
volar «ystem by means of one mode only of force, the cen- 
trifugul or the centripetal, or the reproductive system by 
means of one mode only of sex, the masculine or the 
feminine. The “man " intellect is not without the 
“woman " intuition, nor she without him, in tho perfect 
humanity. 


HOW TO REVERSE THE FALL. 


Man's defect being of condition only, and not of oonsti- 
tution, it is remediable, The cure consists in uniting the 
two modes of the mind together in a pure spirit, and 

ing the “woman " intuition with all the force of the 
*'man" intellect. Calling these the horse and the ass, 
tho Bible says that the Shiloh, or deliverer of man 
from the limitations of matter, '' comes binding hia foal, 
the intellect, to the vine of a pure spirit, and his ase’s 
colt, the intuition, to the choice vine, and washing hi 
garments in wine and his vesture in the blood of grapes" ; 
and that thus mounted and anointed of the spirit, man 
rides triumphant as king into the holy city of his own 

erate nature, having perfected himeelt in characters 
and faculty, and thus the divine potentialities 
which belong to him in virtue of the nature of exist- 
ence ; and of which according to the esoteric doctrine, the 
Christ is the personal demonstration. Аз will presently 
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be shown it is simply because of the Church's failure to 
discern the import of the terms in which its doctrine is 
expressed, that it hae missed the truth, and taken Literally 
what was intended mystially. | For, according to the 
newly-restored canon of interpretation, “ All that is true 
in religion is spiritual. No dogma is real which has a 
material application. If it be true, and yet seem to have 
such an application, its meaning has yet to be found. All 
that is true is for spirit alone.” 


THE SCIENTIFIC STATEMENT. 

Scientifically stated, the Christ doctrine, as now re- 
stored, is in this wise, The doctrine of evolution is a true 
doctrine, but not as defined by the materialists, namely, 
as the integration of matter. For matter is phenomenon, 
wherefore, in making it the basis of their system, they 
build on the appearance instead of the reality. The reality 
is the substance of which matter is the phenomenon ; 
being so-called because sub-standing or underlying mat- 
ter. That reality is а mode of the one аша, cbernal, 
aolf-subsistent being, Spirit. Spirit subsists under and 
comprises two modes, Force and Substance, which are 
respectively of masculine and шше poeta ; he, Force, 
belg the father, and sho, Substance, the mother of every” 
thing that is, In themselves they are unmanifest, but they 
become manifest in the product of their mutual interac- 
tion, their phenomenon, or child. And these three are not 
three entities, but are one entity. spon as Force, is that 
which makes manifest; Spirit, as Substance, is that which 
їз made manifest; and phenomenon, their mutual ехргез- 
sion, * Word” ог “Воп,” is that which is manifest, 
Hence the axiom of spiritual science, “Every entity that 
is manifest, is manifest by the evolution of its Trinity.” 

THE CAUSE OF EVOLUTION. 

Matter, then, is spirit, being spiritual eubstance pro- 
jected by spiritual force into conditions and limitations, 
and made exteriorly cognisable, But being spirit it is 
capable of reverting to the condition of spirit, ceasing to 
be as matter. The tendency of substance thus to revert 
from its secondary, inferior, and “ created" condition of 
matter, to ita primary, superior, and divine condition of 
ejitit isthe cause of evolution. | Owing to the divinity 
ot the constituent principles of existance, ita force and its 
substance, the inherency of existence is divine. And 
evolution, as the ifestation of a divine inheren 
is accomplished only by the realisation of divinity. God, 
therefore, is the birthright of every man, and there is no 
limit to the unfoldment of the universe within man or 
without him. This follows from the nature of the sub- 
stance of existence. There must first be descent by emana- 
tion before there can be ascent by evolution. ie mate- 
rialista postulate the stupendous miracle of matter tran- 
scending itself; and in making matter all in all, they deify 
the lowest instead of the highest, invert the order of nature, 
and nullify the end and aim of evolution. 


THE METHOD AND PURPOSE OF CREATION. 

Perfect being ever seeka to fulfil itself in perfect doing. 
"The purpose of creation is manifestation, by means of the 
individuation of the original, self-subsistent, unindividuate 
being. Before tho beginning of things, there is nocesearil 
the potentiality of things. But for creation there woul: 
be one vast diffused consciousness subsisting in one vast 
diffused substance. Consciousness is the essential prin- 
ciple of personality. Wherefore deity is to be conceived 
ofásan univoreally diffused personality, having neither 
form nor limitations, but capable of manifestation under 
these. Creation, which is manifestation, occurs by genera- 


tion, and is, therefore, a vital process; and generation is 
not ofone, but of twain. Nevertheless there ia but one 
original being. But, as already explained, this unity com- 
prises the duality represented by the terms, Force and Sub- 
stance, and of these two all things are generated. Scripture 
is very explicit in its presentation of Deity as at once 
Father and Mother. But its official exponents have failed 
to recognise the fact. All the names for God imply such 
duality, and the opening verses of Genesis really read in 
this wise: “In tho beginning God, the Unity, created, 
or put forth from Himself, the duality, the heavens, spirit 
and den , or force and substance, and their ultimate phe- 
nomenal resultant, earth or matter. And the spirit or 
force of God moved on the face of the waters, or substance, 
of God, and God said, or found expression, and there was 
ght, or manifestation of God. These are the generations 
of the heavens and of the earth, or worlds spiritual and 
material" This duality is implied also in the expressions, 
“Let us make man in our image,” and “image of God, 
male and female.” 
THE GENESIS OF THE SOUL. 

According to spiritual science, spirit is projected into the 
condition of matter in order that вош may be elaborated 
thereby. Soul is substance individuated, and from abstract 
become concrete ; from іші al, personal. Life is the 
elaboration of soul through the varied transformations of 
matter, Ronl ts engendared: in Dia айар. formas; | 
organic life, Once engendered it is by its nature inde- 
structible by aught occurring to it from without. Spirit 


of itself is diffuse and, like naked flame, liable to fuse with 
other flame, But enclosed in substance it becomes an in- 
diffusible ity, and passes from form to form, 
putting on higher, because more complex, forms according 
aa it unfolds through experiences undergone the Cr anda 


substance, are 
THE INSANITY OF MATERIALISM. 


It is through ignoring substance in favour of matter 
as the one reality that the materialists have so ості. 
ously blundered about the soul and тй io 
physical body is but the phenomenal capsule of the soul, 
formed by the coagulation exteriorly of substance, an: 
its L3 and disint^gration i in, no отау tits. the soul. 

у ing permanence e Ego, the materialists— 
ered while istiug on evolution—hsve made evolu- 
tion impossible, Since there can be no evolution with- 
out a permanent Ego to retain the impression of ex- 
periences received, and to advance by means of them— 
and they have committed themselves to the деши 
assigning limite to the tenuity of the substance which 
may serve as a vehicle for consciousness, intelligence, and 
force, & course for which they have absolutely no scientific 
warrant; and even while admitting, as they do admit, 
their total ignorance of the nature of tho force by which, 
of the substance in which, and of the impulsion through 
which eyolution occurs, they presume to assign limits 
to evolution, as by denying positively the reality of 
the experiences on which spiritualists rely. Doing which 
they make, not experience, but non-experience, 
of conclusion, and regard affirmations based on experience 

of by denials based on non-experi- 

ence. Tian preferring hypothesis to fact, they convict 
being in no wise truth seekers, but unacru- 

re of a foregone conclusion. But, as already 
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fettered, and incapable, therefore, of that freedom of 
thought which is the first condition of the discovery of 
truth. They, indeed, call themselves freethinkers, but 
they are wholly disqualified for that noblest of man's 
titles, To think freely, the mind must equally in 
all directions open to thought, inwards and upwards to 
spirit and reality, as well us outwards and downwards to 
mutter and phenomenon. Only thus can it obtain the 
substantial idea which informs and interprete the phenom- 
enal fact; for the idea is of the spirit. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL HUMANITY. 


The full manifestation of God in the individual cannot 
be attained in any mode of substance inferior to ita original 
divine mode of pure spirit. Wherefore creation requires to 
be supplemented and complemented by a further process. 
‘This isthe process called redemption, which consists in 
the redemption of spirit from the condition and limitations 
of matter. The method whereby this is accomplished is 
anyetically called regeneration. Constituting involutional 
evolution, it is the crown and completion of evolution. It 
consists in the elaboration within the body as matrix, of 
а new spiritual and substantial personality which is the 
individual himself sublimed and transmuted into the 
higher elements of his syatem, being engendered directly 
of his soul nnd spirit without any interposition or admix- 
ture of matter, Such is the process insi on by Jesus 
ав the sole means of redemption from the limitations of 
matter, being the way by which he himself had come. 
For in saying ч Ye must be born again, or from above, 
‘of water and the Spirit,” he affirmed the necessity to every 
man of being born exactly as he himself, as typical man 
regenerate, was said to have been born of Virgin Maria 
and Holy Ghost; water and the Spirit, Virgin Maria, 
and Holy Ghost, being the mystical synonyms for man's 
own soul and spirit in their divine, because pure, condi- 
tion. They are the father-mother of the upper and the 
within of man’s microcosmic system ; the two first per- 
sd the Trinity within man, of which the Christ is the 
thi 

This generation of the Christin man corresponds 
exactly to that of the universe as ibed in Genesis. 
The method of the manifestation of God is the same for the 
individual and the universal. As in the universal, tho 
spirit or force of God moves on the face of the waters, 
or substance of God to generate the world; во in the 
individual, the spirit or force of God—called Holy 
Ghost to denote Deity operative in creution—moves on the 
fac> of the waters, or substance, of God, Maria the soul, 
to generate the new interior individuality in whom the 
шап їн redeemed from the limitations of matter, and made 
inheritor of life eternal, The story of the nativity is thus 
a dramatic presentation of the process of regeneration, 
and has no physical significance. The external per- 
aonality, Jesus, is begotten in the ordinary manner of 
human parents, Joseph and Mary. But the spiritual and 
substantial man, the *' Christ formed within," on whom 
St. Paul so emphatically insiste as the agent of salvation, 
is begotten of the soul and spirit of the man himself, and 
is co-substantial with them, Being born in the body as 
matrix, he is ‘Son of Mun” ; and bein; begotten of his 
own pore sau! and spirit, Bé ia "Son of Dod" And ke ie 
not an incarnation of the Son, or Adonai, in the Trinity of 
the Godhead. Не is the corresponding principle to this, 
being the offspring of the two first persons of the Trinity 
in man, the spirit and the вош], as the Son is the offsprin, 
of the two first persons of the Trinity in the Godhead, 
force and substance. And whereas the latter, as tho 
epreme personality in the universe is called the Lord, the 
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former, ва the supreme personality in man, is called our 
Lord, The process of the universal is repeated in the 
individual. “There is one law for Не that worketh is 
ne," 
DIVINE INCARNATION. 


None the less is divine incarnation a fact, and referable 
to the Christ in mnn. But not as а pricat-constructed 
orthodoxy has defined it. Pure spirit is God, and God is 
pure spirit. And they are not the less God because in- 
dividuated in a human soul, or because, when thus 
individuated, such soul is invested with a human body, 
Wherefore the doctrine of Divine Incarnation is simply 
an affirmation of the ibility of man having in him a 
pure soul and spirit ; of the fact that there have been such 
men ; and that Jesus was one of them, perhaps the chief 
instance known to our planet. And the Apostle's Creed 
is a summary of the spiritual history of all those who 
become, by regeneration, Sons of God. 


THE ANTI-CHRISTIANITY OF ORTHODOXY, 


“He who denieth the Father and the Son, the same ig 
Anti-Christ.” In excl the feminine principle of 
substance from the Godhead, as by making the ‘trinity 
masculine only, and representing creation as made out of 
nothing, orthodoxy has inci the sin of Anti-Christ. 
For to deny the Mother is to deny the Father and the 
Son, by rendering Fatherhood and Sonship impossible. 
‘The samo deniul, moreover, renders impossible the eternal 

eration whereby are both creation and redemption, the 
Fitter uf which is by regéneratiob. Xt jm true that there. 
aro the three principles represented by the terms Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. But thoy are not the Trinity, 
For the two first ** persons” of a ‘ity must be such as 
can generate the third. The Holy Ghost denotes Deity 
dynamic and active, as distingui: from Deity static 
and passive. He ix God, as both force and substance, 
proceeded from the Father-Mother босага Son, to bo 
the lip end: substance of tho Universo. ne true Trinity 
is ех] in Scripture е terms, “the Spirit, the 
Water, and the Word,” which nre force, ا س‎ and 
their mutual expression or phenomenon, and thus, father, 
mother, and 4. And only when the prism is com- 
pleted by the evolution of its Trinity, does divinity 
emerge into activity as Holy Ghost, the invisiblo light 
differentiating into the seven rays, which are the seven 
apirite of ‚ who actuute the world, elaborating it in a 
perpetually recurring series of eyes, euch of which con- 
stifutos o." day " in the '*weok" of man's spiritual crea- 
tion. All things are made of the divine substance. 
And tho seven spirits of God go forth into the divine sub- 
stance, which is the substance of all that is, She is not 
matter, but is matter in its potential easence, And her 
veil is the astral fluid. Psyche, the soul, is within and 
before Ether. In suppressing substance, orthodoxy has 
deprived man of the divinity which is his birthright, to 
the complete inversion of the doctrine both of Scripture 
nnd of reason. 


SACERDOTALISM, ITS BESETTING BIN. 


The Church, on assuming the style and title of 
Christian, inherited its Scriptures and mysteries without 
the key to them, that key—the “ key of knowledge "— 
having long been forfeited and lost, being withdrawn b 
reason of unfaithfulness, And to this day the ch 
knows neither the source nor the meaning of its dogmas. 
The most mystical and occult of books, and as a book of 
the soul appealing to the soul, the Bible has been 
expounded by persons without mystical insight or ocoult 
knowledge, who have made its appeal to the senses. 
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The besetting sin of eacerdotalism is always idolatry. 
Having lost the perception of things spiritual, through 
the corruption of the *' woman” intuition, it per- 
sistently accorded the preference to the letter, the form, 
the symbol and the person, instead of to the verity 
denoted or illustrated by (чє. Doing which, it has com 
mitted idolati materialising mysteries purely spi 
tual, and thus т tuated the E? which dan ihe fall 
Hence the denunciation by Jesus of the corrupt priesthood 
of hie time, and therein of that of all time: '* Ye are of 
your father the devil,” and “в generation of vipers,” 
meaning of the brood of the serpent-tempter of Eden, to 
destroy whose works as wrought by the priesthoods, the 
Christ is manifested. Symbols are, of courso, indispen- 
sable ав a means of expression. But the exaltation of 
them, apart from their interpretation, is sheer materialism 
and idolatry, a practice for which the modern name is 
** Ritualism." 


For, as inexpugnably defined in the new interpreta- 
tion— 

Idolatry is materialism, the common and original sin of men, 
which replaces spirit by appearance, substance by illusion, 
and leads both the and intellectusl being info error, ro 
that they substitute the nether for the upper, and the depth 
tor the height, It je that false fruit which sttraota the outer 
senses, the bait of the serpent in the beginning of the world. 
Until the mystic man and woman had eaten of this fruit, they 
knew only tho things of the spirit and found them suffice. But 
after their fall they began to apprehend matter also, and gave 
it the preference, making themselves idolators. And their sin, 
and the taint begotten of that false fruit, havo corrupted the 
Моод of the whole race of men, from which corruption the 
Sons of God would have redeemed them. . . . To make an 
idol is to materialise spiritual mysteries. ‘Ihe priests then 
were idolators, who coming after Moses, and committing to 
writing those things which he by word of month had delivered 
unto Israel, replaced the true things signified by their material 
е ава and shed innocent blood on the pure altare of the 


VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


There is no such thing as vicarious atonement. For 
none ean redeem another by shedding innocent blood. 
Rather ів justice doubly outraged thereby. In accepting 
the tenet of vicarious atonement, Christendom bas taken 
its doctrine from Cuiaphas instend of frown Christ, and lu 
made itself accessory after tho fact to the crime of Cul- 
vary. None the less is it true that *' the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.” But this is not the physical 
blood of the man Jesus. The * blocd of Christ" is the 
pure spirit which is the life and substance of the Christ 
within Jesus. And these are the two elements which 
every man must “eat,” and be reconstituted of to become, 
like him, regenerate. Reconstitutod of his own pure 
spirit und soul, man is made at one with God, who is pure 
spirit and pure substance, The sole socret and method of 
Christ is inward purification, which is the way of regenera 
tion. But a corrupt priesthood always insists upon sub- 
stitution. Hence the virtual suppression of regeneration 
by the sacerdotal formulators and exponents of Christ- 
ianity in favour of substitution. Regeneration makes 
every man his own priest, for only himself can minister 
to his inward purification. Regencration, therefore, did 
not suit the views of an order bent on subjugating the 
world to itself. Between the Christ who insists on rege- 
nieration, and the Belial of an orthodoxy which insists on 
substitution, there can be no concord. "The language ap- 
plied by Jesus to the priesthood, was evoked by their 
exaltation of a blood-loving demon to the place of God, 
instead of the ** Father” recognised by him. It is after 
the way which the orthodox call heresy, that the esoter:e 
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and true believer worthips the God of his fathers, believ- 
ing all things which are according to the law, and ате 
written in. the prophets, whose one theme is regeneration 
by inward purification. That at most which vicarious 
atonement claims to do, is to relieve the man from the 
consequences of sin, But this is not to redeem him. On 
the contrary, to deprive him of the suffering due to sin, 
would be to rob him of his redemption. For all alike must 
be made perfect through suffering. That from which man 
needs to be suved is the liability to sin, and from this 
regeneration alone saves him, Wherefore, this alone ік 
the way of salvation. 


THE COROLLARY AND CONDITION OF REGENERATION. - 


Tho au pression. of regeneration in favour of subetilu- 
tion involved the suppression of the doctrine which is in- 
ispeneable to regeneration, Thie is the doctrine of 

mi Atiplicity of earth-lives, now commonly called Rein 
nation. Regeneration, which is from out of the body, is & 
process extending over many eurth-lives, and does not 

gin until many have already been lived, And without 
the opportunities of experiences afforded by a long succes- 
sion of lives, it would be impossible, and the declaration, 
“Ye must be born aguin,” would be a sentence of perdi- 
tion on the whole race. So vast ів the ladder of man’s 
spiritual evolution which he has to ascend, а ladder reach- 
ing from the dust of the ground to tho throne of the Most 
High, and all of which is within himself. 

‘hie doctrine was universal in all the pre-Christian 
churches, Hebrew, Greek, Egyptian, Oriental, and the 
rest. And itis сарай throughout the Bible, being occa- 
sionally explicit. For, in having regeneration for its main 
theme, the Bible contemplates the persistence of the indi- 
vidual Ego through all stages in its evolution, from the 
Adam-stage to the Christ-stage, ns St. Paul implies 
when he says that in Adam all die, but in Christ all have 
life eternal, and Jesus himself speaks of his own history 
ascontained in Moses and the prophets, evidently referring 
to their insistence on regeneration, and therein of rein- 
carnation. A striking instance in point has been brought 
to light by the new interpretation. It restores a hymn on 
the mystic Exodus, showing the Mosaic atory of the flight 
from Egypt to be an allegory of regeneration, in which 
Israel stands for the soul, Egypt for the body, the corn in 
Egypt for the experiences of the carth-life necessary for 
the soul's nutrition and education. The hymn itself con- 
sists of the exhortation of n man to his soul when about 
to ree into the body to pursue his regeneration. It 
runs thus :— 


cora in Egypt, go thou down iuto her, О my soul, 
the kingdom of the body thou shalt eat the bread of 


ion. 
But beware lest thon become subject to the flesh, and а 
+ ndslave in the land of thy sojourn. 
етте not the idole of Egypt, and lot not the senses be thy 

taskmaaters.. 

For bey will bow thy neck to their yoke; they will Litterly 
ору ress the Teruel of God. : 

An evil t me shall come upon thee, and the Lord shall mite 
Egypt with plagues for thy suke. 


‘Then follows tho soul's fight pursued by all the power 
of the body, seeking to bring it back into bondage. But 
guided by Hermes, the Spirit of Understanding, who is 
its cloud of darkness by day, and its pillar of fire by night, 
the soul passes safely through the cleansing waters of 
regeneration, "which is the first death in the body": 
accomplishes its journey through the wilderness of ordeal 
and renunciation; and, finally, arrives at its promised 
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goal. Reaching which, the man, ing the planet- 
Bc by his Greco Egypti anl there meten alitis 
triumphantly :— 
Evoi, Father Tacshos, Jchovah-Nisai, Lord of the garden 
and the vineyard. 
Initistor and Lawgiver; God of the cloud and of the munt, 
i Tahoe; ош of Egypt hast thou oslled thy 
Such was one of the rituals chanted by initiates of the 
sacred mysteries in the temples of Egypt ages before the 
time of Moses, and from which—as clearly shown by 
manifold like recoveries made through us—the Bible- 
writers largely derived both their doctrine and their dic- 
tion, giving them a quasi-historical form. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. 

‘The Christ, then, іа no perso unique, abnormal, 
unthinkable, of hybrid constitution and disorderly gene- 
ration. He is the Perfect Reason of God in manifestation; 
the fulfilment, not the subversion, of the divine-natural 
order; the matured fruit of the seed implanted in every 
man, the seed of his own meration. For he repre- 
sents the realisation of the divine MAREM, E and 
‘common to all in virtue of their derivation constitu- 
tion, by the indefeasible law of heredity. 

The mission of Jesus was, then, to be a personal 
demonstration to all men of their own equal divine poten- 
tiahties, and of the method of the realisation thereof, 
namely, by love and purity, яв shown in unreserving self- 
sacrifice for others. We was a вош who in virtue of the 
multitude of his earth-lives, and the use made of them, 
Чу, having developed within bissl te аршы! and 

, having developed within himself, the spiritual an 
substantial selfhood, whose typical name is Christ Jesus, 
the anointed Liberator. He no need to return into 
the body for his own sake. Не nevertheless returned, 
out of pure love to redeem, by showing to others what 
they have it in them to become, and how to become it. 
Not otherwise could he have been to them ‘the Way, the 
‘Truth, and the Life.” Not otherwise could he have said 
to them, “ Му Father and your Father; my God and 
your God.” 

He was prophet and more than prophet. For, having 
attained to the glory of the Christ, he was proj 
redeemer in one. But only to be like “ his bret! 


—put to death by the 


ills the 
The Bible i m from beginning to end n condemnation of 
sacerdotalism. 

One of the ТИН wrongs ever committed has boon 
the holding of the Jews responsible for the murder of 
Jesus. True, ther were Jows who committed tho crime, 
‘but they did not do it as Jews but as priests, The Jews 
heard him gladly, and would have taken him by force to 
make him their king. So captivated were they by his 
simple gospel of love and purity, But the posts elew 
bi wong. ta tir ата. AL] у bave bean slay- 
ing him ever since in the of his doctrine; saving 
ist own E by готи Ша it Кык ю 

unspeakable inisery of that е tho 
intervening aper: sud. Christen Tweding tha ‘Bible 
through priestly eyes, has entirely ignored the prophets 
and their teaching which the Bible exalts, in favour of the 
the priests and their traditions, which the Bible emphati- 
cally condemns, saying, ‘Ye have made the Word of 
God of none effect by your traditions.” Thus does the 
pew prelate, its function of eirenicon towards 

ews. 
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This, then, is the ** Gospel of Christ," which alone can 
save the world, but which has never yet been preached 
to the world. Men have but to know that they are surely 
posaessed of divine potentialities, within their own power 
to realise, and they will no effort to achieve them, 
And in the effort they will realise шво that new heaven 
and new oarth wherein dwolleth righteousness. Where- 
fore, when this Gospel is preached, the establishment of 
God's kingdom “on earth as it js in heaven," will cease 
to be as hitherto it has been, a meaningless sound in 
mon's ears. And it will be seen that, if hitherto Christ- 
ianity has failed, as it undoubtedly has failed, to rege- 
nerate the world, it is not because it is false, but because 
it hag been falsified. 


CRUCIFIED THROUGH WEAKNESS. 


In their esoteric and real sense, the doctrines of tho 
Resurrection and Ascension are verities wholly reason- 
able and ойе, though the Church has never grasped 
their nature and significance. For they are ill tions 
of the powers belonging to man when fully regenerato, 
which show him to be, like God in the universe, omni- 

tent in his own system. He is, therefore, “able to la; 

own his body and fo take it up again,” and to indraw ani 

resolve it into spirit. That Jesus succumbed to the cross, 
жав not because the Christ in him was defective; it was 
because he had not yet completed the regeneration of the 
body derived from his phys parents; there still re- 
mained in it an element of weakness, through which, ns 
St. Раш says, '* He was crucified.” There were still two 
wills in his system, ns implied in his utterance, “ not my 
will but thine.” And of this weakness Judas was the 
type. Hence it is said in the new interpretation :— 

Therefore was Jesus betrayed to death by “ Judas," becauso 
Пе надой e a do hh eufferi by the равї 

jut He waa suffering ; yes, е passion, 
freee ethene cde 

For He could not wholly die; neither could-his body see 


corruption. 
Bo He revived; for the elements of death were not in his 
flesh; and his molecules retained the polarity of life oternal. 
He therefore was raised and became perfect, having tho 
power of the dissolvant and of transmutation. 


In virtue of which He was able to accomplish his “ ascen- 
sion." 
THE CHRISTS AN ORDER. 


The hymn to tho '* First of the Gods," called by Isaiah 
the “ Spirit of Wisdom," by the Hebrews, '* Uriel," and 
bythe rocks, ** Phoibos," the Bright One of God—which 
is one of tho recoveries of the new interpretation—speaks 
of the Christs as an order, and assigns to them the sphere 
of the sun, saying :— 


Many are the angels who servo in the courts of the spheres 
of heaven ; but thou, Master of light and of life, art followed 
by the Christa of God. 

‘And thy sign is tho sign of the Son of Man in heaven, and 
of the just made perfect ; 

"Whose path is as a shioing light, shining more and more 
unto the innermost glory of the day of the Lord God. 

‘Thy banner is blood-red, and thy symbol is a milk-white 
lamb, and thy crown is of pure gold. 

‘They who reign with theo aro the hierophante of the colostial 
mysteries ; for their will ia tho will of God, and they know aa 
they are known. 

‘These are the Sons of tho innermost sphere, the Saviours of 
mes, the anointed of God. 

‘And their name is Christ Jesus in the day of their initiation. 

‘And before them every knee shill bow, of things in heaven 
and of things on earth. 


T 


У! 
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They are come ont of great tribulation, and are ret down for + 


ever at the right hand of God. 

And the Lamb, which is in the midst of the seven spheres, 
shall give them to diink of the river of living water. 

And they ehall est of the treo of life, which is in the centre 
of the garden of tho kingdom of God. 

‘These are thine, О mighty Master of Light; and this is the 
dominion which the word of God appointed thee in tho 
beginning. 

in the day when God created the light of ell the worlds, 
and divided the iight from the darkness ; 

God called the light Phoibos, und the darkness God 
called Python. 

Now the darkness was before the light, as the night fore- 
runneth the dı 

These aro thi 
Ad lbs ghory of shat. ау he glory of seven di 

‘And the of that cycle ia as the glory of seven days; 
and they who dell therein are seven tines refined. 

"Who have purged the garment of the flesh in the living 
waters; 

‘And have transmuted both body and soul into spirit, and are 
become pure virgins. 

For they were constrained by love to abandon tho outer 
clementa, and {о sock the innermost which is undivided, even 
the Wisdom of God. 

‘And Wisdom und Lore are опе. 


THE FOUNDATION AND CROWN OF THE MYSTERIES. 

There are two doctrines, the materialisation of which 
has especially ministered to the degradation of Chriat- 
ianity into a superstition wholly idolatrous and irra- 
tional. These are tho Immaculate Conception and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This exposition, 
therefore, cannot more fitly conclude than with the 
explanation of them given in the New Interpretation. 


"The Immaculate Conception is none other than the prophec: 
of the means whereby the universe shall st last be redeemed. 
Maria—the sen of limitless space; substance of God and the 
soul of individuale—Muria, the Virgin, born kerself immacu- 
late and without spot of tho womb of the ages, shall in the 
fulness of time bring forth the perfect man who shall redeem 
the race, Ив is not one man, but ten thousand times ten 
thousand, the Son of Man, even the whole redeemed humanity 
throughout the universe, who shall cvercome the limitations of 
matter and the evil which is the reeult of the materialisation 
of spirit. Ilia Mother is Spirit, bis Father is Spirit, yet is He 
himself incarnate, and how then He overcome evil and 


ening and tbe morning of the first cycle of 


war. 

‘As the Immaculate Concoption ia the foundation of the 
mysteries, wo is the Assumption their crown. For the entire 
object and end of koamio evolution is pre bely this triumph 
and apotheosis of the soul. In the myatory presented by this 
dogma, wo behold the consummation of the whole scheme of 
creation—the perpetuation and glorification of the individual 
human £go. The grave—the material and astral conscious- 
ness—canvot retain tl 


sumes divinity. In her own 
о the king's chamber. From end to 


' that 
of humanity and the kosmic drama—is contrined and camel 


BORDERLAND. 


SOURCE OF THIS EXPOSITION. 


The chief барока: of the New Gospel of Interpreta 
tion are the ks entitled ‘‘The Perfect Way” and 
“Clothed with the Sun." These contain results only. 
Some account of the manner of ita reception is given in 
** The Story of the New Gospel of Interpretation," to be 
followed, it is hoped, ere long by a complete history. 
This exposition is а brief abstract only of the results 
obtained, which comprise, besides the rituals and hymns 
referred to in it, sundry expositions also belonging to the 
ancient mysteries, together with the essential chapters of 
the long-lost Gnosis, or 1 of diyine doctrine which 
constituted tho primitive revelation which underlay all the 
sacred Scriptures and religions of antiquity, including 
Christianity. The whole was obtained under illumination 
of those denizens of the church invisible and celestial, 
who are of the order described herein as belonging to the 
Virgin, or twofold states, being constituted of pure eoul 
nnd spirit, without material admixture, having attained 
thereto through rogeneration, and belonging, therefore, 
to the order of the Gods and Archangels, under whose 
forms and names they manifested themselves. The 
method of communication was so ordered as to make the 
work a positive demonstration of the reality, the immor- 
tality and the pre-existenco of the вош, as proved by ite 
ability, under divine illumination, to recover the recollec- 
tion of knowledges acquired and experiences undergone, 
in long an lent incarnations. For the recipients 
themselves, the evidences extrinsic and intrinsic were 
conclusive, leaving nothing to be desired of further 
proof. 
THE UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM. 

From what has been said herein it follows that, defined 
as the culture of the soul, Mariolatry is the one true 
religion. We have here a basis on which to treat with 
the Holy Father for the reunion of Christendom ; a thing 

ible only on the condition of identity of doctrine. 
far as this clement is concerned, his consent to the 
definition proposed of ** Mariolatry " would remove one of 
the greatest obstacles. But the appeal must henceforth 
be to the understanding. Only thus will Peter fulfil his 
mission as the representative of Hermes the Revelator, to 
whom, and not to the man Peter, Jesus really addreesed 
the utterance, '* Thou art the rock, and on this rock will 
І build my church.” Ав the Spirit of Understanding and 
second of the Holy Seven, Hermes is the presiding 
divinity of the second day of creation, whose work is the 
placing of an expanso between the waters above and the 
waters below, between—that is—the spiritual and the 
material, in token of its being the office of the under- 
standing to distinguish between things which differ, and 
to enablo man to rise from the lower to the higher. And 
his name signifies both rock and interpreter, to denote 
that the undorstanding is the rock of the true church, and 
the true rock of the church, which only when founded 
thereon is a true church. Only when thus founded, the 
gates of hell cannot prevail against it. In the recovered 
iymn to the ‘Second of the Gods,” from which Jeeus 
quotes, his office is thus described :— 


‘He is ва а rock between earth and heaven, and the Lord God 
shall build bis church thereon. 
mountain of stone, whose windows look 


d the 
heights of 


And to him are аны ا‎ koya of the invisible and of 
the holy of holies within the veil. 
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‘Whatsoever soul He hall bind, shall be bound in the outer 
and the nether. 

And whaterer soul He shall loose, shall be loosed in the 
inner and the upper. 

‘He shutteth and no man openeth ; Не setteth free and none 
aball bind again. 

‘And his number ia the number of twain ; He is the angol of 
the twofold states. 

‘And the waters below and above the firmament are the 
evening and the morning of the second dsy. . 


Jesus, then, addresses himself to Hermes as the in- 
spirer of the confession of Peter. But Peter has never 
yet fulfilled the miasion assigned him as his tative 
in the church visible. He has been rock only, and not 
interpreter. For, so far from making appeal to the 
understanding, he has suppressed the understanding in 


THE AFFAIRS OF A GERMAN MADHOUSE. 


A case of some importance has lately been tried at Aix- 
la-Chapelle—an action for slander brought by the Alexi- 
anerbriidor of the Kloster Mariaberg against the writer, 
the publisher, and the person selling a certain pamphlet, 
setting forth how a Mr. Forbes, a Scotch clergyman, was, 
"while perfectly sane, incarcerated as a madman for 
thirty-nine months, under the charge of the brotherhood 
in question; how that he was beaten, fettered, knocked 
about, kept in a‘ hole of a cell,” generally ill-treated 
and mismanaged, that he was under no medical euper- 
vision, either as regarded his general or his mental health, 
and, moreover, that he was sent there by no less a person 
than the bishop of his diocese. 

"When I [Х.) was in correspondence with the Baroness 
B., one of the victims of Czinsky (see The New Witchcraft, 
BozprRLAND VIL), in consequence of whose misdemean- 
ours she herself was incarcerated in n madhouse, this у‹ 
pamphlet was sent to me as testimony of the posse 
sufferings of patients at the macy of the guardians of the 
insane, as they understand their business in Germany! I 
had very sincere sympathy with the Baroness, and I 
should haye been glad to give her any help in my power 
in her desire to expose, not only Czinsky, but certain other 
abuses. The pamphlet was well written, the story effect- 
ively told, but, I confess, that the locality of the cireum- 
stances being too distant to make personal investigation 

ible, and in the absence of corroborative testimony, 
Psst that we should not Ue justified. in potting 
matter before our readers. 

Now, however, the whole story is writ large in the 
columns of Die Kélner Zeitung, and with less detail in 
various other papers ; and if anything were needed to make 
Ozinsky appear more abominable than before, wo have it 
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fayour of authority as the criterion of truth and basis of 
faith, requiring blind assent in the place of intelligent 
conviction, with the result of making himself thé rook on 
which the church has split into ite countless enta ; 
which it is now sought to re-unite. Poter has boon, as 
pre-figured in the Gospels, the cutter off of cars, not their 
opener. But now that the Gospel of Interpretation has 
come, and the kingdom of the Mother-of God, it ia for 
Peter to redeem his pat by using his sword—this time 
the sword of the spirit—not in cutting off, but in opening 
ears. Only on such condition can the reunion of 
Christendom be effected. Man has not recovered his 
mental freedom to renounce it again at the bidding of his 
priests, whether of religion or of science. The truth haa 
come which mukes him free of both. Henceforth he has 


>the witness in himself, and will call no man king or 


master on earth. 


in the present evidenco of the state of things possible in à 
German madhouse. 

The verdict for the defendants and the announcement 
of an approaching formal Government inquiry into the 
alleged condition of things at the Kloster Mariaberg, a 
pears to have given great satisfaction among: the peor! . 
who had not only thronged the court-house, but when the 
verdict was ted crowded about its precincts in vast 
multitudes. They hailed the defendants as they drove 
away with echoing shouta of applause. 

Alexianer Kloster Mariaberg, near Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, is an institution recognised by tho State, and di- 
rected by the Church, the ' brothers," it appears being 
laymen. Their misconduct appears to be of no recent date. 
In the course of inquiry into Mr. Forbee's statements, 
one of which was that he had been struck on the head 
with a bunch of keys, it Tg that a few و‎ ago 
a patient, named Vorschelt, been similarly struck 
by a certain Brother Thomas, and had died of the blow 
without medical assistance being obtained. In fact, there 
"was no medical officer on the premises, and the doctor's 
daily in: ion of the establishment lasted about an hour 
anda half. The establishment was naturally under Go- 
vernment inspection, but the ب‎ visits were alwaya 
expected and prej for accordingly. 
ie evidence of experts was adduced to show that Mr. 
Forbes was in perfect possession of his mental powers, 
and in no way a fit occupant of a madhouse. Some 
youthful indiscrotions were alleged as the original excuse 
for his incarceration. No medical account had been kept 
of the brain disease alleged, and no report whatever had 
been furnished. 


The Government, rather late in the day perhaps, has 
marked its sense of responsibility by the payment of costs 
for the defence, and undertaking a strict inquiry into the 
affairs of tho institution, 


x, 
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ЗЕБИ. 1208 


A STORY OF CLAIB-AUDIENCE. 
MR KINGLAKE AND THE HELLS OF MARLEX, 


E would have thought that a clerical paper, whose 
concern is with mattera иш, might be supposed 
to concern itself somewhat with matters psychic, 

which, after all, їн only ''spiritual'"' im Greek instead of 

Latin. However, the editor of The Guardian put an abrupt 

closure on a discussion which promised to be very in- 

teresting, 

Canon MacColl begin it by drawing attention to a pas- 
sagein Kinglake's Eothen, describing a phenomenon tolerably 
familiar to all students of occult matters, and variously 
classified according to the bent of the commentator, as a 
dream, clair-audience, telepathy, or sub-conscious memory, 
externalising itself in terms of sound. Thie is the 
tory : 


BELLS HEARD 2,000 MILES AWAY. 


„Мт. Kinglake was one Sunday afternoon іп. ће desert ot 

inai :— 

On the fifth day of my journey the air above lay dead, and 
all the esrth that I could reach with my utmost sight and 
keenest listening was still and lifeless, as some dispeopled and 
forgotten world that rolla round and round in the heavens 
through wasted floods of light. The sun, growing fieroer and 
fiercer, shone down more mightily now than ever on me, and, 
au [dropped my head under his fire, and closed my eyesaguinst 
‘the glare that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep—for how 
many minutes or momenta I cannot tell; but after а while I 
was gently awakened by а peal of church bells—my native 
ЪеШа— (ће innocent bells of Marlen, that never before sent 
forth their music beyond the Blaygou bills! 

Му first idea naturally was that I still remained fast under 
the power of a dream. I roused mysolf, and drew aside the 
айк that covered my eyes, and plunged my bere face into the 
light. Then at last I was well enough awakened; but still 
< those old Marlen bells rang on. . . , Since my return to Eng- 

land it bas been told mo that like sounds have been heard at 
sea, and that the sailor, becalmed under a vertical sun in the 


midst of the wide ocean, bas listened in trembling wonder to ^ 


the chime of his own village bells. 


The story further shows that till he took out his diary 
in his tent some hours later, Mr. Kinglake did not remem- 
ber that the day was Sunday, which makes any theory of 
expectation based at all events on conscious memory, the 
less probable. 


CLERICAL OPINIONS ON THE STORY. 


Canon MacColl began b; attempting a physical explana- 
tion, and contended that Mr. Kinglake did hear the Marlen 
bells. He defends the theory thus :— 

Aman may be so absorbed in thought as to remain ingen» 
sible to '' a vast chorus’ of sounds around bim ; or he may be 
во intent on some particular sound—a story told by a friend at 
his side, for example—as not to hear the buzz of conversation 
in the room louder than his friend's voice. The general con- 
versation strikes his ear equally with the particular voice, but 
is inaudible because consciousness is withdrawn from it. 

Tn illustration of this point Canon MacColl quotes, with 
appropriate regard for the nature of the battle-field, three 
cages from sacred story, the shepherds at Bethlehem who 
heard the angels’ song ; the case of St. Paul's companions 
on the way to Damascus, who did not hear the voice which 
called to him ; and the case of the multitude who did not 
hear the voice, but ‘said that it thundered.” 

Tf, as we are taught, all these are instances of super- 
natural interference, they hardly support the argument that 


the case in point was not supernatural at all. Canon 
MacColl, however, admits, we gather, the possibility of the 
extension of normal faculty, the activity of a spiritual sense, 
for he says further :— 

If man has a dual existence in this world, being related at 
once to mutter and spirit, to time and to eternity, is it un- 


reasonable to believe that dim intimations should now then 
reach him from the world unseen? “ The human oul," says 
Kant, viewing the question merely yhilosopher, ‘ may be 


тев аз even now connected at the ame баа with two 
worlds, of which, во far sait is confined to personal union with 
э body, the material only is clearly foli." This idea tho poet 
of ^ Tha Christian Year” has expromed in the well-known 


«Two worlds are ours; "tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Clear as tho ca and sky." 


‘Tho deeper man аз penetrated into the secrets of natare, the 
more clearly it is ahown that the material shades off and 
vanishes into the spiritual. phenomena of вош. 
nambulixm, , magnet 

man occupies sn intermediate position between the visible and 
invisible, and that while his normal existence is in the former, 
he ie sometimes placed nbnormally in communication with the 
latter. Those of your readers who are interested in the sub- 
ject will find much information and suggestion in a German 
work һу Karl du Prol, on “The Philosophy of Mysticism." 
My copy is а on from the German. The imposture 
and charlatanry which are mixed up with the subject, under 
the name of “ Spiritualism,” ought not to prejudice us against 
reasonable belief and patient investigation. It is ever the fate 
of truth to be counterfeited and caricatured by error. 

Some of the correspondence that followed showed, not 
only ignorance of the literature of the occult, but what is 
less excusable, considerable want of observation of the 
everyday phenomena of life. ^ 

One writer, W. O., however, makes a candid confession. 


‘Tho reading of some amount of “ occult literature has not 
always conduced to faith, but Mr. Myers and certain articles 
in the Peychical Research Society's Proceedings have left me 
with а bias in favour of iminal ” aa well ав a normal 
consciousness : indeed, I 


channels o! 


doubtless applies to clairaudience, the auditor not being 


dependent on the sound-waves striking the tympanum. Jf 


Canon MacColl cares to amend his plea and io assert that 
Kinglake's was a caso of clairandience, I shall not dare {0 
oppose him, for I think he will have a much stronger case. 


It is always difficult to know exnotly what people mean 
by “‘clair-nudient.” If, aa Canon MacColl contends, King- 
lake did hear the Marlen bells, then surely he was clair- 
audient, as W. O. contends, Unfortunately, however, W. О. 
proceeds somewhat feebly to argue :— 


Fancy the terrible condition of в man with an ear во sensi- 
tive to the mioutest sound! Is there any doubt that the man 
whose auditory nerves were an delicate that he was awaked b 
village bella two thousand miles off would be “stunned wit 
their music” if he were so unfortunate as to got within a few 
hundred feet of them when wide-awake? 


This, we take it, is equivalent to Pope's argument 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(borrowed from Pythagoras), in the “Essay on Мап” as 
to “Why has not Man a Microscopic Eye 1^" 
For this plain reason, man ia not ره‎ 


If nature thandered in his opening ears 
And stunned him with the music of the spheres 
How wonld he wish that heaven had loft him still 
Tha whispering zephyr and the purling rill. 
CANON MACCOLL'8 LAST WORD. 

After this, as was inevitable, Canon MacColl gets the 
last word, farther discussion being abruptly stopped 1 by the 
editor. The ccnclusion is enough вв far as it goee, 
though it probably conveyed little to а good many of its 

ers. 


We have latent spiritual senses, and the question is whether 


some persons may not on occasion and under certain peychical 
conditions have one or other of those senses “ opened " to the 
этме 


approhension of sights ог sounda to which their ordi 

аге closed. It is mathematically certain that the sound of the 

Marlen belle did reach Kinglake's ears, and I see nothing im- 

poesible in the idea of that sound finding its way to bis intelli- 

ence through an avenue closed to other sounds, and closed to 
вве on other occasions. 


SOME CURIOUS COINCIDENCES. 


THE factor of accidental coincidence is, like that of 
expectation, or of self-suggestion, or of unconscious memory, 
one which all investigators of paychic matters must neces- 
вагу reckon with. There are а great many familiar 
instances which must at once occur to the memory. We 
have a sudden thought of an absent friend, and get a letter 
from him by the next post; we fix our thoughts upon 
someone who is walking down the street in front of us, 
who turns round and meets our eye ; we meditate on some 
interesting topic and our next visitor opens conversation 
‘upon the subject. Are these cases of thought-transference, 
or are they accidental coincidences? е question, of 
course, becomes, ultimately, one of statistice. Even chance 
has its laws, and coincidence, beyond a certain point, 
ceases, apparently, to be accidental. É 

The question that suggests itself is— vere is the point 
Coincidence, of the kind we call accidental, is at times 
startling enough. Here are а few cases collected from 
various publications of the last few weeks. 

Good Words for June gives us the following capital 
stories in the course of an article by Doctor Donald Mac- 
leod, called “ Strange but True.” 


WASHED HOME BY THE OCEAN. 


Robert Thom, Esq., the prosent proprietor of tho Island of 
Canna in the far Hebrides, can with many others guarantee 
the trath of the following curious coincidence. 

In September, 1892, tho daughter of the blackmith in Canna 
was wandering’ on tho shore, gathering driftwood for fuel, 
when in a small bey, about а hundred уагда distant from her 
father's house, фе picked up a piece of wood bearing the in- 
scription, cnt with a knife, “Lachlan Campbell, Bilbao, 
March 23rd, 1892.” On taking it to her mother sho became 
much concerned, as this was the name of her own son, who 
waa а boiler-maker in Spain, and, as would be the case with 
most peoplo—certainly with Highlanders—aho could not get 
over the superstitious dread that this meses ge from the sea was 
the harbinger of evil tidings regarding her son, The family 
of the proprietor did their best to calm her terror, exhorting 
her to wait for an explanation. When writing to her son abe 
told him of what had happened, and was greatly relieved on 
receiving a reply assuring her of his well-being, but was aston- 
ished to learn that he perfectly remembered how, when on a 
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holiday, he had wri:ten, as described, on a piece of wood, and 
had idly thrown it into the sea from а rock near Bilbao. We 
all know the power of ocean currents, and need not be sur- 
prised at this piece of wood having been carried about for six 
months, but the marvellous—and, except for undoubted evi- 
dence—the incredible circumstance in this case is that this 
piece of wood, after ite long wandering, shoud hava been 
washed on the shore within a hundred уагда of where the 
writer's mother lived, and that it should have been picked up 
by one of his own family and taken home. Had any noveliat 
dared to picture a message delivered as this was by means of 
an ocean current, every reader, and certainly every oritic, 
would have denounced the outrageous demand on fai 

yet the apparently impossible actually occurred in Canna. 


“TIME AND PLACE COHERE." 


Mr. David R., а well-known merchant in Glasgow, was 
several years ago travelling in Canada. On a Sunday even- 
ing, far away in the backwoods, he was interested by hearing 
from a humble *ehanty" tho words of а Scottish “рага 
phrase, sang to а familier air, After litle ho thought he 
would ‘visit this countryman, whose family worship had thus 
recalled to him other scenes. After chatting for а while, 
the man asked where bo was from. On being told that he 
was from Glasgow, he asked his name, and on being informed 
he je much excited. “I always expected some one of 
your family to come. My name ia." Ав my friend bad 
never heard of his name, he asked for an explanation, aod the 
man proceeded to tell him that be was the clerk who hed stolen 
* considerable sum from the firm to which Е. belonged; that 
he had been miserable ever since, feeling sure that at any hour 
be might be discovered ; that be was now doing well, and that 
it was his intention in a short timo to repay all that he had 
taken. Му friend bad been in the West Indiea at the time the 
theft took place, and it was not till after hia return to Scotland 
that be learned the particulars. It is, however, somewhat ів. 
eppointing to hear the statement with which he used to end 

recital of the strange atory, ‘In spite of his promise, we 
have never yet heard of any payment!” 


A STRANGE MEETING, 


Here is another story in which the coincidence is also 
that of time and place :— 

When my brother, Norman Macleod, and I went to Pales- 
tine in 1864, he was asked by an old woman in his congrega- 
tion to discover her воп—ар engineer on a steamer somewhere 
in the Levant—and to persuade bim to send help to his mother. 

mired fc m, Now 

in, that he 
Tian ooast; but be failed to find 
were weighing anchor in the Golden Horn 
up tbe Hack Bes on our way home, be sad 
on the port-side when our steamer drifted 
A man came to let a ''buffer" down be 
king 
ther 


ken 
the 


parted be had mid all he wished to у! Tt was a coincidence, 
ono of tbe greatest improbebility. 


THE RING IN THE POTATO. 


And yet another, very curious but, on the whole, less 
unlikely :— 

Andrew Maxwell, another well-known merchant in Glasgow, 
was in the island of Arran some years ago with his mother and 
tisters, ‘The weather was unusually warm; and his venerable 
mother suffered so much from the heat, that her hands became 
swollen, and as her marriage ring was fretting her finger, ono 
of her daughters, after no little coaxing, persuaded her to 
allow its removal. To the dismay of the daughter the ring 
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жаз lost, but she procured another so like the old one that the 
change was not noticed when it wae placed on her finger. 
Next year the family went back to the same house, and in the 
autumn, when the farm servant in a neighbouring building, 
having boiled potatoes for the pigs, was crushing a potato in 
her hand, she felt something hard, and on lookin, 1 
thing inside the potato, she axclaimed to one of the 
servanta who was beside her : '' Here's a ring in the potato," 
and showed a thin, worn marriage hoop. “I believe," taid 
the other, ‘it is my mistress’ ring, and we can find that out 
because her initials wore inside the hoop." On examining it, 
there were the initiale, and the lostriog was identified! It 
had evidently been swept out among the ashes, the ashes 
thrown прод the ash-pit, the contents of the ash-pit on the 
petato-field, and tho ring absorbed by the potato, inside of 
which it was found a year after it had been lost! 


UNLUCKY NUMBERS, 


From The Sunday Chronicle we take the following curious 
coincidence of number :— 


During an interview with The Sunday Chronicle man, Bob 
‘Hanlon, the marvellous trapezist, told how his companion was 
killed by a fall and seid: “Let me tell you a strange thing. 
‘The accident happened on the-thirteenth of July, 1891, during 
the thirteenth week of the tour, Our turn was number thirteen 
On the programme. Thirteen was the number of the street in 
New York in which my dead comrade lived, and thirteen was 
the number of his allotment in the cemetery, 


FIGURE COMBINATIONS. 


The Two Worlds for April 19th quotes from a dail 
of 1869 the following curious combination of figures which 


speaks for ilself :— 
Louis Philippe osme to Napoleon 3rd Emperor 
the dıronê.......... 18890” of the French Жр 1863 
1 
7 Born 1808. 8 
Born 1773. 7 0 
3 8 
1848 1870 
1830 The Empress born 1826. 1853 
His Queen born 1782. 1 1 
| 8 
à 2 
2 6 
1648 1870 
> 1830 1853 
They wore married 1809, 1 ‘Thoyworemaricd 1653. 1 
8 
6 
3 
1870 


Neon. 3rd surren- 
егей at Sedan . ‚ 1870 


From the same article I quote the following story of 
fortunate coincidence :— . 


А TIMELY LESSON IN BONE-BETTING. 


А {ет years alter my perenta’ marriage, when my brother 
waa about two years old, a gentleman friend waa having after- 
noon tea with them, and the conversation turned on reminis- 


“the сор whit juence, 
a dificulty in his seat on horseback. Just аз he was 
Passing my ier’a door the effort became too much for 


Ыш and ho fell off. Fortunately for him my grandfather saw 
him fall and ran to his assistance. He discovered that his 
neck had been put out of joint. With great presence of mind 
he ly raised him, then put hia knees against the man's 
shoulders, took hold of his head with both hands and pulled— 
When, with a jerk, it alipped into ita place again. ‘Ths follow. 
Ig day (Sunday) they called to we how he was gelling om, 
and found him enjoying his glass aa usual. 

My mother had aot heard of this incident bofore, but ehe 
wan soon to prove that the most out-of-the-way knowledge 
may bo of uss) A few days afterwards, heo my brother waa 
playing about in the nursery, a heedless nurse allowed him to 
ew out of her sight, when he attempted to go down stairs. 

rebently there waa a scream, the noise of а fall, and then 
quienes. Му mother, who fortunately beard the noise, was 
Quickly on the scene, aad at once perceived that the samo kind 
Gf accldeat had happened to her boy as the one related во 
recently 60 the drunken miller, With knowledge thus acquired 
she was enabled very quickly to put things right, and but for 
this chance bit of information death must have ensued before 
other help could havo been obtained. 


The next story ів quoted from The Atheneum :— 


TREASURE TROVE. 


Mr. Bryce, well known aa а publisher in Glasgow, relates 
how the late Mr. Crowther, of Manchester, a famous collector 
of rare books, asked him to republish an old seventoenth-cen- 
tury volume called “ Easays on Several Subjects, written b 
Bir Thos. Pope Blount. London, 1691." The copy whi 
‘Mr. Crowther bad was во rare that he believed only two others 
wero in existence; one in the British Museum, and the other 
in the Bodleian Library. “А copy," he wrote, ‘tis of priceless 
Yalue,” and he gere minute instruction» ав lo the care which 
тала be taken of that which he was sending. Thinking, how- 


of several weeks he received notice that one could be had for 
18. 6d. When the volume came he hurried to compare it with 
that of Mr. Crowther, which he had in his safe, and to his 
delight he found it equally perfect, except that the Contenta 
pages were wanting. On further examination he discovered 
that there were dupli Contents pages in Mr. Crowther’s copy! 
Bo that the mistake mado by the binder of these two volumes 
in 1691 was now rectified by the chance coming together of 
the two once more—the copy in which the Contenta pages 
bad been omitted, and the оору in which the missing pages had 


THE JEWELS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
A STORY OF HYPNOTISM AND MYSTERY. 


Ix Good Words for June there is a most interesting 
article by Andrew Lang, брас .““ Queen Mary's Jewels, 
of this 


Joseph 
had made by Queen "a ‘friends and foes,” but 
none had been published earlier than that made by Dr. 
Robertson. In 1566, just before the birth of James Ye 

ol 


among her friends in case of her death. The original of 
this document was found in a bundle of law papers in the 
Registrar's office in 1854, but was not given to the pub 
until nine per later. But the Queen lived and was 
forced to sell many of her jewela during the long years of 
her imprisonment. In consequence many of her earlier 
intentions were never carried out. 
“Now we come to our mystery !" 


‘The most singular of those unfulfilled boques's are those to 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


of the 


him greatly, he being but в boy of eighteen, and of no com- 
petenoe in affairs." After June, 1550, he fell under some 
suspicion of dishonesty. On Daraley’s murder, more sus- 
picioos wera aroused. "Before the meeting of the Parliament, 
in April, 1567, he left Scotland. According to Paris, & 
Frenchman connected with Darnley's death, Joseph doparted 


ven 
He could thus 


Joseph to the person whom I have named tol һе dis 
mond jewel із “to iren o person wl 
favo бишей to him, rota whom he i to take a recep 

Dr. Robertson says: ''Thoy are to be carried to one whose 
mams tho Queen has spoken in her new secretary's ear, but 
does not trust herself to write. It would be idle now to seek 


of the Queen's jewels. On 
November 16th, 1845, says the Major journal be bypno- 
‘his ii 


Now for the strange sto 


tised a young officer. young шап, in trance, said : 
“T have had a strange dream about your ring, or rather 
about the stone in the ring,” a Піо” (cameo I) of 
Antony and Cleopatra. He al егей that this medallion 
had been given to Queen Mary “by a man, a foreigner, 
with other things from Italy. It came from Naples. It 
was not the same gold "—that is, it was now in a new set- 
ting. “She wore it only once. The person who gave it to 
her was а musician,” He then, making as if copying from 
an invisible document, wrote the name Rizztz or Rizzo, 
and went on writing. Rizzio was a musician, but he 
spelled his name Riccio. “ All this is secret,” the young 
officer said. He said that he saw a piece of vellum ; in the 
middle was a diamond cross. ‘The smallest diamond is 
bigger than this,” pointing to one of four carats. There 
were thas diamonds small and large, as in the secret 
Bequest. “It was worn out of sight by Mary.” 
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The vellum bas boon shown in the Hous: of Lords. (Of * 
Scotland, or at the Westminster Commission on the Casket 
Letters!) The young officer averred that he now saw the 
diamonds in а secret hiding-place of a manor used ay a farm- 
Mouse. ‘The ring with the medallion was taken off Mary 
finger by а man who, in jealousy, threw it “into the wate 
She was thea “ being carried in а kind of bed with curtains." 
There actually exists mention, in an inventory, of the queen's 
litter, with gold fringed curtains of velvet cramoisie. She 
usually rode, but before her confinement may, or rather must, 
have gone about in a litter when that could be done conve: 
niontly. 

The y: 


Та the centre of the document was laid the diamond jewel, 
which bore (in enamel?) the letters M. ‘small word,” 
end R. On the vellum was written : 

Vous Ame: par . . . . [a blar caused by the mould] vous etes 
bonne. Votre Ami. 

Par... . must be pareeque. 


Dr. Gregory suggests that Rizzio may have given Магу 
a “ring or a cross, though по very valuable a present is 
more likely to have come from the Pope through Rizzio. 
Ea det Yet, in the inventory of 1566 we have proof that 
Rizzio did make a valuable present of a rubied jewel to the 
Queen, and we find that the Queen hada bague or pendant 
(not a ring) of “twenty-one diamo t. and small," 
which she intended to send by the hands of her private 
secretary, Joseph Rizzios brother, to a person whom she 
had reasons for not naming publicly. Was that mysterious 
person the Pope, and was he the original donor of the 
diamonds, which, as the young officer said, “the Queen 
wore out of sight 1" 

The jewel in question is not found in the catalogues 
before 1506, and was probably a recent acquisition. Mary 
cannot have meant to send it secretly to Bothwell, for, as 
we saw, she made two bequests to him, with every circum- 
stance of publicity, The name of the intended recipient 
thus remains a mystery. Fancy suggests a relation of 
Chaatelard or the Pope. 

‘The young officer lett England, aud no further арай 
menta were tried on him by Major Buckley. Weare leftto 
guess where the ruined manor-house is that holds the dia- 
mondes in its keeping. 

If we remember that all this tale wos published three 
year before the inventory of 1566 was discovered, or known 
to exist, it must be admitted that the coincidence of alleged 
visions and historical fact, as to Dr. Robertson's mystery of 
the diamonds, is very remarkable. In 1851, when Dr. 
Gregory published his tale, probably no human being knew 
that Mary had received valuable gifts from Rizzio, nor that 
she possessed a jewel set “with twenty-one diamonds, 
small and large,” about which there hung mysterious aseo- 
ciations. The “vision,” then, was fairly accurate, or, if 
the major fabled his invention with the detail of the 
journey “iu a kind of curtained bed," perhaps the litter of 
‘velvet-cramoisie, was well-inspired, , . . 

If things inanimate can be haunted, as it were, by a 
mystic trace of great human passions, few of the toys and 
trinkets of the dead have a richer heritage of memories 
than the jewela of Queen Mary, 
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XY.—BOOKS ABOUT BORDERLAND. 


————— 


STORIES OF HIGHLAND FOLK-LORE.* 


N Lord Archibald Campbell's Waifs and Strays of Celtic 
Tradition, perhaps no two volumes are more interest- 
, ing than Numbers 1V. and V. of the Argyllshire 
series. Not that it is easy to know exactly what S ered 
regard as having a claim on their interest. According to 
certain philosophers, they owe you a grudge for an ТА 
new, though they applaud your intelligence in having 
grasped a subject in which they are already interested. 


NOVELTY OF THE MATERIAL. 


The chief interest of these two volumes is that the 
greater of the material with which they deal has 
never before been handled. It was collected in the course 
of a thirty years’ residence in the island of Tiree by the 
Rev. J. S, Campbell, a Presbyterian minister. It is not 
Бели time that the Dog ow of Tiree neve bene aes 
ог literary „ but the present collection ite 
special Justlcadon, йа special nish at VI. Tila вана. 
tally Gaelic both in its thought, and in its language ; it is 
valuable not only as a contribution to Folk-lore, but as a 
contribution to Gaelic literature and history. 


THE SUPERNATURAL. 


These volumes contsin many AAT et the vA Ue 
supernatural, an aspect inevitable to the Gaelic hero. 
They deal with the supernatural, because Gaelic thought 
and fancy occupies itself with fairies and magic, and 
elfin dogs and pigmy changelings, not because they have 
been specially selected from this point of view. 


THEIR YALUE AB FOLK-LORE. 

In an exceedingly interesting preface to Vol. IV., by 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, eather point of interest is presented to 
лв, which makes the books well worth the attention of the 
Folk-lorist. The stories here told are not collected from 
musty tomes in the British Museum or the Bodleian 
Library, not from the laborious «зоа compilations 
of the professional scholar, but from living oral tradi- 
tion, preserved untainted, except by the hand of time, 
through countless generations, and told for us, at last, by 
a man who in sympathy, race, and habit of life was of 
the very. le whose thought he preserves and interprets 
for us with so much vigour, 

“If every book in the world were to perish we would 
find tho tale of Finn and his men still entiro in the 
memories of men who knew nothing of books, whose cul- 
ture ia due solely to oral tradition," во says Mr. Nutt in 
his preface. 

lean offer personal testimony to this statement. Be- 
fore these two volumes, '' The Fiane" and “Clan Tradi- 
tions” were put into my hands, I had already heard a 
large proportion of the stories on the very island where 
Mr. Campbell collected them. I had heard 1 in the cave of 
Dearmid, the nephew of Fionn, to which he brought the 
queen Grainne, the story of their flight, had listened as 
each detail of each scene of their history was pointed out, 
and had followed to the spot where he fell wounded, 
and the grave where he lies, with Grainne and the two 
dore, Every point in the island associated with the Fians 
and Ossian became familiar to us, and over and over 

„°“ Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition." Argyllshire Series. Vol. IV.— 
Btories, Poems, and Tradition of Fionn and bis Warrior Hand (1891). 
Vol. V Clan Traditions of the Western Highlands and Toland, Both 
collected {гит oral sources by the Rev. John Campbell of Tiree. Published 
by David Triute (1896). Edited by Lord Archd. Campbell, 


again wo heard the chivalrous old stories in their quaint 
simplicity ; always feeling, as one so seldom can feel in 
listening to old-world stories, that in all essential details 
the local colour is still the sume. One change only has 
passed over tho island—that whereas it was in those da: 
the land of wood, now not а stick remains to tell of the 
glory of departed foresta. 


THEIR FRESHNESS, 


Ever fresh and new these tales seemed to us. The tel- 
ling of them was eo vivid, their herocs were more real than 
William Wallace, their personalities more distinct than 
Prince Charlie, 

Mr. Nutt continues :— 

*' Here then is means of verifying the hypotheses that 
have been put forth so freely, concerning the genesis and 
development of heroic tradition; here and here alone in 
Western Europe, can we study the physiology of tradition 
from в living specimen instead of from anatomical plates.” 


THEIR HISTORICAL VALUE. 


"The stories are all the more valuable that they have not 
Been ioo freely handled алак the. пітона he 
veychalogiat or ir the anatomirn! laborptory cf the lir 
fri have ten, premi, лину за by Шо 

af (eo ta speak) thelr агаараа Теге were 
Ге Эё зе mer and women D the ile faland, who, at 
any monent, would Му adde а ораде or wheel, and les 
tas to this or that spot of historical association, end in the 
measured Classical English into which they translated 
their thoughts, would ‘oll as вай and арага without a 
ingle variant the stories for which we asked. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THEIR TELLING. 


‘This language was indeed, as Mr. Nutt says of the Eng- 
lish, both of Campbell of Tiree and Campbell of Telay— 

** The outcome of a nature ві in the Gaelic modes 
of conception and expression, and bold enough to invent 
5м English requisite so as to give ап adumbration of 

m," 

And again— 

“<The reader is at once taken out of nineteonth-century 
civilisation and, which is surely the first thing required 
from the translator, by the mere sound and look of the 
words carried back into an older, wilder, simpler, and 
yet, in some ways, more artificially complex life.” 

All this Mr. Campbell has done for us. He has cryetal- 
lised for ever the exquisite freshness of these Tiree stories. 
Та all his work he had, as right hand, especially in the 
weary days of his long illness, the devotion of his sister, 
Mra, Wallace, Standing with her on the shore opposite to 
the Skerryvore Lighthouse, and looking out beyond into 
infinite space, she bas opened for ns, too, the gates of in- 
finite time, and the stories of long ago have charmed us 
with forgetting both, as she told them for us in the clear 
highland twilight. 

ere were certain other Tiree folk, poete by nature, 
artists in their perceptions and aj iations, who have 
laid at our feet the memories of days of old, till it bas 
seemed that return to our own life had in it the unreal, 
which at the beginning of their epic, they had seemed to be 
winding about us. ut 

And much of this glamour hangs over the stories still ; 
even in the precipitated form of Mr. Nutt’s well-printed 
volumes, 
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Such work as this has needed a combination of forces. 
The stories gleaned laboriously by Mr. Campbell, in the 
course of his friendship with the people among whom he 

inii were written down at his dictation, or some- 
times from memory of his narrative, by Mrs. Wallace. To 
Lord Archibald Campbell's love for the tales of his native 
Highlands we are indebted for their publication in their 

resent form, and to Mr. Duncan Melsaac, of Oban, as 
Ford Archibald himself tells us, for his services as a Gaelio 
scholar. To the zeal and enthusiasm which Mr, McIsaac de- 
votes to his work, I can again bear personal testimony, and 
can well believe that the appreciation with which he con- 
siders the most minute points of Gaelic philology has added 
the dignity of accuracy to the already existing graces of 
artistic perception. 

THE TIMELINESS OF THE WORK. 


Perhaps only those who have lived among the High- 
landers can realise the real extent of the gratitude due 
to Lord Archibald for the timeliness of his services. 

I dare not venture to regret the ince in these islands 
of modern thought, and what із called “wider culture.” I 
feel eure that the Schoolmaster and the Miniater have some 
valuable place in the scheme of Providence, but, вреакіп 
ts a Folk-loriat, I feel the old is better.” ° I don't think 
the Tiree road is adapted for anything lighter than a farm- 

ard сагі, во we need not yet pray to be saved from the 

cyclist, but, certificates, and English Grammars, and the 
Revised Code, and an un-historic Creed, and the Metrical 
Version, and cheap steamers to Glasgow,and “ the trewa,” 
and smart bonnets, are making times very hard for poetry 
and artistic tion, and the appreciation of nature and 
old wives’ fables. The days are not far off when S. Columba 
will be forgotten, and the beautiful ruined ‘‘ Temples,” 
dedicated to early saints, will fall still further into p 
than now, and the sculptured stones, which now suffer 
wholesome neglect, will be utilised, and the spinning-wheel 
will be silent, and the grand old tales and the language of 
their birth for ever lost. Happily there is still extant a fine 
old custom of ‘“ kailing’’—the meeting together at some 
central fire-side for the telling of stories on winter evenings 
—but who knows when this may be driven away by the 
advance of civilisation, and superseded by some pedantic 
Debating Society or self-conscious Mutual Improvement 
Association 1 

x, 
A FRENCH WRITER ON PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH.” 


M. Евхү'в “Study of Psychical Phenomena " ia a very 
well-intentioned work, but is unfortunately rendered use- 
less for апу purposes of serious study by the eutira 
ignorance of the writer na to the comparative value of tho 
evidence upon which he bases his contentions. Owing, 
perhaps, to tho fact that he is a Frenchman dealing wit! 
the studies of Englishmen and Americans, as to whose 
position and personality he has neglected to inform him- 
self, he makes a series of mistakes of no great consequence 
in themselves, but which, in dealing with questions in 
which absolute accuracy is essential, may tend to discredit 
the evidence. 

For example, we are told more than once that Мг. Е. 
H. Myer іза distinguished Professor at Cambridge (p. 26). 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers has many claims to distinction, but 
is not a Professor nt Cambridge. “ Professor W, О. Barret 
(sic), of Dublin” (p. 25), is very certainly no moro an “ ex- 

= "Le Prychisme Expérimental.” Étude dos Phenomds i 
Par Alltel Bray. pati: E Flammarion,’ 1608, Puri tases oo 
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ident of the Society for Psychical Research" in 
land than is Minot Savage in America (p. 53). 
QUALITY OF THE EVIDENCE. 

М. Emmy assures us, to begin with (p. 6), that his object 
‘was to collect and put in evidence a large number of 
facts studied and controlled by savants and experimen- 
talists above all suspicion," and that he hopes that thia 
collection will leave no doubt in the minds of unprejudiced 
persons, as all evidence not above suspicion has been 
rigorously excluded; after which he proceeds to rost a 
large proportion of his statements upon the evidence of 
Florence Marryat ! 

OUR LEARNED MEN. 

«Іа the United States, England, and Russia" (we 
learn with satisfaction), ‘learned men are fearless of 
ridicule, and it ia from them” (more numerous than one 
might suppose), “ and from theirjooldandmethodical studies 
of ا‎ jomena, that he proposes to borrow most 
largely." 


"Y would not for one moment suggoet that it ia from fear 
of ridicule that the number of recognised men of science 
(men that is, who are members of the Royal Society), who 
interest themselves actively in peychical research whould 
be limited to гео. „ Wallace, and Lodge. М. 
Emy seems scarcely to have heard of Dr. Lodge, whose 
invaluable work is scarcely mentioned, 

Perhaps it is in consequence of this that we have so 
much mention of *“ peychic fluid," whatever that may be, 
and of magnetisation, 


MEDIUMS, 


On the subject of fraudulent mediums, our writer says 
rather well (p. 8) :— 

‘The study of phenomena has been, and always will be, in- 
jared by the existence of mediums discovered in fraudulent 

свв. ів we need not be surprised, for everything іа 
шоа, em imitated, even diamonds and bank notet. 
Does that diminish the value of the true diamond ог the 
genuine bank-note ? 

Another opinion, obviously just, is in rogard to the 
school of inquiry which acknowledges the phenomena, 
but believes them to bo the result of hysteria or other 
morbid condition. 

Nothing can be more inexact. The truth is that medium- 
ship is a gift. The medium is а person of different organix = 
tion from the rest of the world; his aychio perceptions are 
special and highly refined ; he ie in the highest degree sensitive, 
butif be should abuse the gift, his so doing will react upon bim- 
self in а very especial degree, 

Surely the melancholy de; 
mediums, even of some у! 
confidence, forces the convi 
in a *' very especial degree 

SPIRITIST OR SPIRITUALIST ? 

M. Erny has an entirely new reason to give for tho 
use of the terms '* Spiritist” and “ Spiritism,” instead of 
the older terms Spiritualist and Spiritualism :— 

‘A curious fact is that in disgusted 
by the over-credulousness of some of tho spiritualista have 
adopted in preference the word “ врігіівш." 

The obvious fact being that the question is less one of 
meaning than of purity о language. Tho use of tha word 
n 


tion of many of our 
ave nt one time deserved 

that psychical sin brings 
its own punishment. 


nd certain persons, 


iren has beei 5 пре и order B qnem that ot 
iritualism in its orginal sense of the opposite ol 
Materialien. E . zd 
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THE BUB-CONSCIOUS SELF. 
In spite of his repeated admiration for Mr, Myers, our 
nuthor does not appear to haye bestowed much attention 
upon his work, for he tells us (p. 61) that tho theory of 
= sub-conscious activity, invented by a new school of psycho- 
physiologists is п mere hypothesis, and has been unani- 
mously condemned by all who have concerned themselves 
with peychism ! 

He appears to be labouring undersomeconfused idea that 
this theory is a result of the studiesof the Salpétriére school 
of psychology upon hysterical and morbid patients. These, 
however, we gather, have been confuted by “8. Moses 
and the Doctors Gully and Nichols’! 

This theory of sub-consciousness, of the precise nature 
of which we are not informed, appears to have certain 
drawbacks from the point of view of Society, We learn— 

With this delicious system of the sub-consciousness а 
deceived husband would not have the right of taking legal 
vengeance upon the lover of his wife, for the latter could 
always take refuge in tho assertion of his supra-conscioumness 
that he knew nothing about it. 

The like might be said, we are told, of robbers and 
assassins. The theory, however, is disproved by the 
Tita of Mr. Stainton Moses, who is youched for Mr. 
F. H. Myers, the Professor at Cambridge, of whom we 
have already heard! 

Considering that Mr. Myers is, во to speak, the father 
of the whole theory of subliminal xc es he is by 
no means a disciple of the school of the Salpétritre, that 
over and over again the absurdity of the nonsense talked 
about sub-conscious irresponsibility has been demonstrated 
in courte of law, the absolute confusion of thought con- 
tained in this chapter is practically hopeless, 

IIYPNOTISM. 

On Mr. Labouchere’s authority we learn that most 
hypnotisers are the dupes of their subjects who, as a rule, 
are not hypnotised at all, but only pretend to be for some 


mysterious purpose of their own (pp. 63, 60). 


AUTOMATIC WRITING. 

Mr, Stead, we are told, has the power of automatically 
өх] ing at will, not only the thoughta of his friends, 
but even an exact reproduction of their handwriting. 

‘ertainly Mr, Stead has never made the latter claim on 
his own account, but, as our author himself adde, “ the 
study of telepathy is full of surprises,” 

PSYCHOMETRY. 

Psychometry, we learn, was invented by Dr. Buchanan, 
of Cincinnati, and is of great service in the science of 
medicine. There are many psychometrists in London to 
whom the doctors are largely indebted. The study of 
psychometry, too, is full of surprises ! 

THE ASTRAL BODY. 

"We shall never really know anything about spiritualism, 
our author says, until we are convinced on the subject of 
the psychic body. The reality of this has been frequently 
demonstrated, notably by Mr. Gurney and Mr. Myers, who 
called it the doable) and among other authors sound 
on the subject are M. de Roches, Mr. Elliot Cones, Saint 
Paul the Fathers, the authors of the Kabala, Henry More 
the Platonist, and Auguste Comte ! 


PHANTOMS OF THE DEAD AND LIVING. 
"Mr. Podmore will be sorry to learn that in consequence 
of certain heresies on the subject of “ Phantasms of the 
Living,” he is now spoken of ss an “‘ex-associate” of 
Mr. Myers (р, 114), M. Erny has apparently] not heard 
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that he has since written a somewhat important work in 
the interests of the same Society on practically tho samo 
subject ! 

But then our author is not quite up to date. Не asks 
us to accept one group of facts (p. 186) on the evidence of 
Crynski, now languishing in prison ! 

MATERIALISATIONS. 

Materialisations, or “telepathic phenomena,” are the most 
delicate feature of our subject, we are told. Мг. Crookes 
really knows most about it all, but he talks the leas. 


Florence t, however, sufficiently atones for this 
deficiency, and his experiences are quoted upon her 
authority | 


I venture to take exception to one statement in а chapter 
upon which [feel myself otherwiso quite unqualified to 
give an opinion. We are told that all materialised sub- 
stances are transitory in their nature, and that even if the 
materialised spirit does present her admirers with a scray 
of drapery or a curl of hair, they dematerialise in five little 
by little, and are thus differentiated from human curls and 
draperies, which are ‘* of indefinite duration."” 

It all depends how long in time may be. I have myself 
handled curls and draperies of various ““ spirits,” even hair 
from the head of the great, Katio King hereelf, always the 

(dee de résistance in this connection. Katie King flourished, 

believe, somewhere about 1872—say a quarter of a cen- 
у адо. Surely our author would not insinuate that so 
таленте wae merely human ! 


OPÍNIONS OF DR. WALLACE. 


The book, however, has some justification in that it con- 
tains some original letters of Dr. A. R. Wallace, whose 
views are inevitably received with respect. 

Now that the problem of spirit photography is before us, 
one of these letters has nn especial interest. After dealing 
with the relation between apparitions and materialisa- 
tions, Professor Wallace concludes :— 

** Apparitions and materialisations are evidently merely 
alight” different modes of tha mane phenamenn, Home 
apparitions are only simple images producing themselves 
for a determined end, and may equally imitate a picture 
of the imagination as a real person." 

M. Erny explains that this last sentence is in reply to 
а question he proposed on the following point:— 

I had read in the Traité de science occulte, by Papus, that Mr. 
Donald MacNab had shown bim in 1889 a Photographio plate 
representing a materialisation of a young girl whom not onl; 
he, but віх of his friends, had been uble to touch. Now, this 
miaterialisation was nothing but the materialised reproductionof 
a drawing, many centuries old, which had greatly attracted the 
medium’s attention. 

This explanation of Dr. Wallace, M. Erny adds, '' seams 
to me very plausible, and what is more, I believe that 
this old picture, Ligaen j the modium in her 
waking state, may well have been the portrait 01 
girl, dead petes A , and who been materialised 
owing to this circumstance" (that, I assume, of having 
interested the medium). ч 

"Why has not someone quoted this story in connection 
with the Cyprian Priestess controverey ? 

The argument for the fact of materialisation is sup- 
pue by copious quotations from Florence Marryat, and 

references to Hellenbach. Some allusions are made to 

i Gothenburg, and Christiania, 
ino is relegated to an 

ва 


о experiments st Berlin, 
but the story of Eusapia Palladino is 
appendix, and the only allusion to recent 
passing reference to Williams in a footnote. 


u— 


BOOKS ABOUT 


BSATAN-WORSHIP IN FRANCE* 


Tuose who have read or heard of the turn which M. 
Huysman’s studies have Ia taken, will not be eur- 
pod to find him editing a book on Satanism and Magic. 

juch a work ів, in the veritable medireval sense of the 
word “‘ occult,” full of secret lore. It is, therefore, inte- 
resting to learn that when such secrets are published to 
the world, they cease to be operative, for this fact is the 
volo justification for the book's existence. It is hardly 
conceivable that at this time of day, any one should be 
so silly as to avail himself of a formula for raising the 
devil, or of poesesaing himself of the persons or properties 
of others, or of executing unseemly methods of revenge, 
but it ів not impossible that such people should exist. In 
the interests of society, therefore, it 1s well to tell them, 
at the outset, that the charm, though given in detail, will 
not work! "We have M. Huysman’s authority for the 


statement. 

This reduces the reading of the work to a folk-lore 
study, and as such, in spite of a good deal that is un- 
pleasant, it has certain attractions. The intense incon- 
gruity of such a work removes it as far away from the 
question of morality, as the story of Blue Beard or of 
Jack the Giant Killer, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CULT. 

M. Hw appears to be anxious to prove the con- 
tiauity of Satania and Lucferimm as culla, It appears 
that the two are distinct, though they differ in method 
rather than in nim. 

Certain erimes are of constant occurrence in France, 
which he finds it difficult to account for on any hypo- 
thesis, but that they are features of Dovil-worehip, and 
he regreta that do not take account of magic 
as was formerly the custom. Such secret crimes become, 
therefore, more and more easy, and magic, now that it is 
ignored by the press and the law, has no longer the check 
of disrepute. 

He proceeds to trace to Satanic influence certain 
recent causes celébres, and he deecribes them in a pictur- 
esque untranslatable phrase as “Des dispositions, 
l'influence, l'inteversion méme du Tris Bas.” 

He believes that when Satan's Stigmata is found on 
the ferme of his votaries, the fact is hushed up so that 
sbeolute proof—otherwise so readily furnished—becomea 
impossible. Besides the many cases ignored, we are told, 
there are also many for the same reason misunderstood. 
Last Easter, for example, an elderly woman stole the 
reserved Host in the Cathedral of Notre Dame under such 
circumstances that the crime must have been carefully 
planned and carried out with the aid of accomplices. The 
value of the caskets he considers an inadequate motive, as 
they are, as в rule, merely of bronze gilt, and certainly 
not worth therisk she undertook. This he considers was 
doubtless a deliberate sacrilege connected with the Black 
Mass or worship of Satan, 

The same crime was committed, equally without other 

uate motive, in 1894, ata village in the Loire province, 
in Nibvre, in the Loiret and in the Yonne. Three 
churches were despoiled in the diocese of Orleans, and in 
the Loire diocese it became necessary for all the village 
churches to supply themselves with safes for the preserva- 
tion of the consecrated water. In spite of this, the 
attempts multiplied, and a long list is given of places 
where they were succesalul, 
_ The great outbreak of Satanism а few years ago, was 
in Dauphiné, a province, M. Huysman reminds us, 
specially remarkable for the number of sanctuaries dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, of which he enumerates fifteen. 
Lately similar crimes have spread to Rome and Liguria 

* “La Magic ot le Batanisme." By Jules Bois, Paria 1906. 8 franca. 
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“and Salerno. And in every саве the criminal has been 


untraced and unpuniahed. 

Other monstrous crimes, he believes, are rated 
with the same end. In Port Louis a gentleman named 
Picot killed a child and ate its heart while still warm ; in 
January of last year a sorcerer named Diane killed a child 
and назо мо, o rere not continue is ghastly 
catalogue. i18 proved? Not, ав one might suppose, 
the occasional gratification of an insane or morbid appetite, 
such as we have heard of in all , such ав, in minor 
degree, is fairly common—but the fact that Salaniem ів 
“more and more deeply ке into our customs,” 
and that, except in cases of furious outbreaks of demonism, 
we have, thanks to the indifference and inertness of our 
laws, no means of estimating the progress of this horrible 
“сш” 

SATAN OR LUCIFER- WORSHIP. 

М. Huysman proceeds to consider another point. Are 
we piede with Sataniste or with Luciferima Р That. 
is to вау with isolated individuals or with associations. 

Luciferianism we learn is a раат Freemasonry 
(we hope the brotherhood will have something to tell us 
on this score"). They are to be found wide-spread in both 
hemispheres, and have an elaborate organization, 8 parody 
of the entire Vatican, including a Pope and a college of 
Cardinals, The present Pontiff of the Tris Вав was for 
long a certain General Tike of Charleston, he is now dead, 

his successor, as “the black Holy Father,” is one 
Adriano Lemrné, a conyicted thief, who resides at Rome. 

Then we have an elaboration of the distinction between 
Satanists and Luciferians of which we already know 
enough, The Sataniste, as far as one can discover, are 
the more disgusting and blasphemous of the two, for 
whereas the Luciferians seem to have some insane idea of 
Lucifer asa sort of rival of Adonai, and some degree of en- 
thusiasm in their cult, the Satanists study and worship evil 
in cold blood because it is evil, and for the sake of what 
they can get. x na 
е is glad, rather than surprised, to learn that this is 
nota form of creed which brings happiness, repose, and 

of mind. Its votaries, we are told, are afraid to be 
eft alone in the dark, and are constantly invoking the 
protection of the master whom they serve, whose presence 
one would, however, hardly suppose would minister вуш- 
pathy and consolation. 
LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT, 

This is all circumstantial enough, and it айнан that 
there ia plenty of accessible literature on tho subject. The 
‘Archbishop of Port Louis has published, under the sanc- 
tion of Pope Leo XIIL, a work entitled Freemasonry, the 
Synagogue of Satan, and в Mies Diana Vaughan has con- 
firmed these statements on the authority of certain secedere 
in an account of the propaganda of the Palladium. This, 
it aj is as nasty in ite details na even n French 
novelist could desire, ‘опе can here scent the most fetid 
bouquet possible of blasphemy and outrages upon the 
Virgin.” We congratulate Miss Diana Vaughan, It is a 
pleasant subject. 

One writer, Leo Taxil has, however '* 
The very titles of his books are unquotable. 
THE RESEARCHES OF JULES BOIS. 

"The present volume, to which all this is a preface, is by 
M. Jules Bois who, it appears, is an ardent spiritualist. 
He leaves the church to deal with the Luciferians and 
confines his attention to Satanism ; his work is ‘‘ serious, 
documented study upon its origins, its affiliations, its life 
in the past, ita infiltration into all countries, and its ex- 
pension in our towne and to our own epoch.” 

M. Bois has “resolutely advanced into the unknown 
territories of Satanism; he has traversed them in every 
direction, has visited their ruins, and-followed their >? 


е one better.” 
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tory across the s, connecting them with our own 
contury, and it is the result of these studious excursions, 
the result of his immense reading, which is now brought 
before us.’ 

He is, above all, an authority upon Cornelius Agrippa, 
tho only historian who has preserved for us tho true text 
of the Satanic liturgies, but he has studied too a vast 
mass of unpublished literature ; he has made notes from 
the Archives of the Bastille, and the manuscripts of the 
National Library and those of the Arsenal, and from con- 
vant Folk-lore, notably, “the long and patient 
studies of M. Tuchman upon Васпан е 


THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


The book is “а complete itinerary of Satanism, It is 
illustrated with veritable portraits, such as that of the 
Medium Vintras ' fabricant d’hérésies’ in secret.” It is a 
book which should be studied “as usefully acquainting 
people with the perils to which they expose themselves by 
magical practices, for it cannot be toa often repeated that 
by so doing they ров themselves to tho most abominable 
existence conceivable.” 

Whether there be any truth in the entire work or not, 
or whether, as seems more probable, the real value of the 
work is to the student of Folk-lore, M. Bois has done 
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good service in robbing the subject of the mystery which 
із ita attraction to the silly people who form themselves with 
secret societies and brand themselves as ill-mannered by, 
80 to speak, whispering in public. 

If what such societies know is the truth, they are thieves 
and liars in Koeping it to themselves; if it is false or 
inherently ovil, they are false and evil in keeping it alive. 

М, btn coed pipet Кайаша кыш р , it is 
well printed on. per; it is publi yy Léon Chailley 
of Paris, and ite cost 8 france (unbound), 

‘Tho illustrations are by Henry de Malvost, and I take 
leave to doubt their ““ veridicality," unleas the women who 
sell themselves to Satan average eight fect high, and have 
arms with no Lea 

Of the portraitsof Satan himself, which are numerous, 
I can form no opinion, except that he is apparently lees 

personally attractive than one might have expected, if M. 
lois is correct in the statistics of his admirers, 

M. Huysman assures us more than once that, though 
not a Catholic, M. Bois is on the right side, and zd 
disapproves of Satanism nnd Magic. He concludes wi! 
the aspiration which, though not very hopefully, we 
cordially echo, “that the тевд ig of this volume may pre- 
serve fools and dupes from seeking to penetrate وا‎ 


the domain of evil. 


THE MOTHER: THE WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN. 


“ Which things are (largely) an 
followed them, and that rock was Christ. 


legory : for thoy drank of the spiritual Rock that 


Some Criticisms in the 


“A singular book: narrative, biographic, natural, spiritual, | 


mystical, in on 


ЧА strange, and, in cortain respecte, remarkable production 
for this materialistic generation." 


“Some parta read like a continuation of the Bible.” 


“This book is marvellous in its simplicity, its freshness, 
and beauty." 


“ Another ‘ Romance of Two Worlds’! " 
2 Vols, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Press and Elsewhere. 
“In the more argumentative sections the writer seems to 
take up the Christian argument where the apoatle Paul drop) 
it, after having met the theological requirements of 
generation ; he adopts the same method of founding much of 
bis position upon the earlier scriptures of law and the 
prophets; and, like Раш, he does not hesitate to read into 
these scriptures new meanings, and to give them new and 
further application." ; 
“An exceedingly difficult book to review. One might 
almost as well attempt to review the New Testament.” 


Agent: THE EYRIE, DEODAR ROAD, PUTNEY, S.W. 


THE EVIDENCES OF SPIRITUALISM. 


“To deny, 


the f spirits is to claim 
E existence of spirits is to claim a pro! 


а priori, 
lites of the finite. 
is devoid of them ; numerous may 


considerable. reckoned w 


igazines in vario 

Bpiritualism із в force to be reckoned with, 
From PRESENT DAY: 

SPIRITUALISM: Its 


knowled, f the infinite than is possessed 
‘Around the Phenomena alleged ia modera times has grown up » religion. 
Tnnguages embody their somewhat varying opinions; and it ia certain thet 


by more modest men of 
Spiritualists are of all 
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